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CHAPTER XV. 

Some hesitation occurred in providing for the chap xv. 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Lord Teign- 
rnouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, 
had expected to succeed to the chief place in the 
government of Bengal; but the expectation was 
disappointed by the selection of Lord Cornwallis to 
re-assume the duties which a few years before he 
had relinquished. This appointment was notified 
to India, but never earned into effect, Ins lordship 
being subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Mormngton, who previously 
stood appointed to the government of Madras, and 
he quitted England late in the year 1797 The new ad i 797 
govemor-generalhad established for himself the lepu- 
tation of a distinguished scholar, a brilliant parlia- 
vol m B 
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chap xv mentary speaker, and an able man of business. His 
attention bad for a senes of years been sedulously 
devoted to the acquisition of such information ns was 
calculated to fit him for the office which ho had now 
attained. His pursuit of this branch of knowledge 
was, in all probability, the result of inclination rather 
than of any other motive , ns tho probability of suc- 
cess to any aspirant to an office so honourable and 
so highly remunerated as that of governor-general 
must bo regarded as small. But whatovor tho mo- 
tives, tho result was most happy Tho Earl of 
Momington proceeded to his destination prepared 
for Ins duties by ns perfect an acquaintance with 
tho history and circumstances of British India ns tho 
most assiduous inquiries could secure In addition to 
tho fruits of his privato studies, ho had donved somo 
ndvnntngo from having served as a junior member of 
tho Board of Commissioners for tho Affaire of India. 
At tho Capo of Good nopo ho met with Major Kirk- 
patrick nn officer who had filled tho office of British 
resident at more than ono of tho nativo courts , and 
tho information derived from him added to Hint 
which had already been accumulated by reading and 
official observation, enabled the governor general to 
enter upon his office with a confidence which in his 
case was well warranted but wlilcln with inferior 
opportunities, no one would bo justified in enter 
tainmg 

The position of the British govLrnmcnt in Indw 
nt this time was not inaccurately descnlx*d by I^'rd 
Tcignmouth a< respectable " The Comjany I#* 
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sessed a considerable, but not a compact territory, chap xv. 
Beyond tbeir own dominions they exercised a cer- 
tain influence, which might have been much greater 
had its extension been encouraged instead of being 
checked. But still the political piospects of the 
British in India were far from bemg bright. In 
various quarters the elements of danger were gather- 
ing into heavy masses, which the most supine ob- 
server of the times could scarcely overlook; and 
the policy which for some yeais had been pursued 
threatened to leave the British government to biave 
the storm without assistance. The probability, in- 
deed, seemed to be, that, in the event of its being 
attacked by any native power, it would find in 
almost every other an enemy. Statesmen, whose 
views entirely moulded upon European experi- 
ence, were incapable of adapting themselves to a 
state of society so widely different as that exist- 
ing in India, had determined that if ever the 
British government should emerge from the passive 
acquiescence to which it was usually doomed, it 
should be for the purpose of maintaining a principle 
which had long been regarded as the conservator of 
the peace of Europe — the balance of power. The 
attempt to preserve the peace of India upon any 
such principle must now appear, to every one ac- 
quainted with the subject, not only idle, but ludi- 
crous But at the period under review, the hope, 
wild as it was, found harbour in the bi easts of states- 
men of high reputation, and the new governor- 
geneial was earnestly enjoined to maintain the ba- 

b 2 
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chap xv lance of power as established by the treaty of 
Sonngapatnm That balance, however, such as 
it was, had been destroyed and the apathy or bad 
faith of the British government had contributed to 
accelerate its destruction. The dominions and re- 
sources of the Nizam had been left to bo partitioned 
by the Mahrottas at their pleasure , and though tho 
dissensions of the conquerors had relieved tho con 
quered party from a portion of tho humiliation and 
loss incurred by his defeat, ho had, notwithstnnd 
ing, suffered greatly both in honour and power 
The means for preserving any portion of cithor, 
which had boon forced upon him by tho policy of 
the British government, afforded, os has been soon, 
additional caaso for alarm to that government. Tho 
main strength of his army was under French con- 
trol , and as, m states constituted liko that of tho 
Nizam tho influence of tho army is far greater than 
m those wherein tho duo subordination of military 
to civil authority is understood and maintained, tho 
councils of that pnneo were in a great degree 
swayed by thoso who held tbo power of the sword 
Tho danger of tho British government from the 
continued maintenance of such a force in tho scrvico 
of tho Nizam was sufficiently obvious. No liopo of 
effect! vo assistance from that prince, against Tippoo 
or any other enemy could bo looked for, and oven 
lus neutrality could not safely bo relied upon This 
was not tho only ovil perhaps not the greatest evil, 
resulting from the imfortunato coureo of policy 
which bad been pursued The hostile feelings with 
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■which the English and Fiench regarded each other chap xy 
weie known throughout India; and the knowledge 
that the star of Fiench fortune was in the ascend- 
ant, while the interest of the English was declining, 
was eminently calculated to give confidence to the 
enemies of the latter nation, and even to add to the 
numbei of theii enemies by deciding the wavering 
against them. 

On turning from the Nizam to the Mahrattas, 
there was little to relieve the gloom created by a 
contemplation of the unprosperous state of the Bri- 
tish mteiests at the couit of Hydeiabad. The 
course of events had greatly diminished the power 
and influence of the Peishwa, and there was little 
probability that the infeiior chiefs would hold them- 
selves bound by engagements enteied into by their 
nommal leader to co-operate vigorously m any com- 
mon object. The predominant influence at Poona 
was that of Scindia, who was not believed to have 
any good-will towaids the British government Such 
were the altered circumstances of the two states 
who had co-operated with the English in 1 educing 
the power of Mysore. Arcot and Tanjore remained, 
as they had long been, souices of weakness rather 
than of strength The new Nabob of Arcot, fol- 
lowing the example of his predecessor, gave up his 
country an unpiotected piey to the rapacity of 
usurers The state of Tanjore was m this respect 
little better; and there an intricate question of 
disputed succession furnished additional cause of 
embanassment 
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;hap xy said, too that there was little disposition on tho 
part of the French King to listen to the overtures 
of Tippoo — that his experience of the bitter fruits 
of French interference in the disputes between 
England and her colonies in America, which had 
taught those who for centuries had received tho 
word of the sovereign as law the doctrines of tho 
natural equality of men and the supremacy of tho 
popular will, had rendered him cautious of embark- 
ing in wars which had no better justification than tho 
desiro of injuring a neighbouring nation by cutting 
off its distant dependencies. Certain it is, however 
that tho mission failed, and the meanness of the pre- 
sents which Tippoo hnd thought worthy to ho offered 
to the monarch of ono of the most powerful nations 
m tho world afforded abundant room for those sportivo 
ofiusions of wit and ridicule which oven tho obvious 
approach of tho moral earthquake which was to 
Bhaho all the thrones of Europo could not banish 
from tho French court. Tho ambassadors, too, 
quarrelled among themselves os to tho apportion 
ment of cortmn presents which tho liberality of tho 
French King bestowed on them , and on their return, 
without effecting any thing for tho purposes of tho 
mission one who had been slighted by Ids colleagues 
on account of his having previously been m tho 
position of a raonml servant revonged himself by 
accusing them of participating in indulgences for- 
bidden by tho Prophet Tippoo, not unprepared to 
feel displeasuro at the unsatisfactory termination of 
an attempt which Imd been tho cause of consider 
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chat xv this cause the hostility of the English, and tho mis- 
fortunes to which he had m consequence been sub- 
jected. Well disposed as were those who admi- 
nistered the government of Franco to enter into 
any project for giving annoyance to Great Britain — - 
anxious as they were to vindicate tho national glory 
in India, where the flag of France had so often been 
lowered in submission to the rival nation, the state 
of affaire in Enrope long rendered it impracticable 
for the French to bestow much of attention and any 
portion of assistance upon a supplicant from n dis 
tont part of the world Tippoo howover, was too 
ardently bent upon his objoct to abandon it in 
despair, though the apparent indifference of tho 
great nation must have annoyed, it did not dis- 
courage him, and some time in the year 1707 a 
circumstanco occurred which re-animated his hopes. 
A privateer from tho Mauritius arrived at Manga 
lore dismasted, and tho commander solicited tho 
means of repair Tho officer exercising tho chief 
naval authority at Mangalore, possessing a slight 
acquaintance with tho French language, entered 
into conversation with tho master of tho disabled 
vessol and reported, as tho result, that this person 
represented himself as tho second in command at 
tho Mauritius, and stated that ho had been specially 
instructed to touch at Mangalore for tho purpo^o of 
ascertaining tho Sultans views regarding tho co- 
operation of a French force which was ready to bo 
employed in tho expulsion from India of tho com 
mon cncm), the English Notldng could be more 
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gratifying to tlie Sultan than such an overture ; the chap xv 
master of the privateer was promptly admitted to 
the royal presence, and honoured with long and fre- 
quent conferences. The result was an arrangement, 
by which the master of the vessel, though recog- 
nized in his high character of an envoy, was, for the 
sake of concealment, to be ostensibly leceived into 
the service of Tippoo ; the vessel was to be pur- 
chased on the part of that prince, and to be laden 
with merchandize for the Mauritius ; and confiden- 
tial agents of the Sultan were to proceed in her for 
the purpose of concerting all that related to the 
proposed armament. 

The servants of Tippoo were less credulous than 
their master. They had conversed with some of the 
crew of the privateer, and discovered that the lank 
and mission of the commander were fictitious The 
result of their inquiries was communicated to the 
Sultan, together with a representation of the danger 
which he would incur by disclosing his views to the 
English without any prospect of timely or adequate 
succour from the French. But Tippoo was too 
anxious that the Frenchman’s assertions should be 
true to allow him to entertain a doubt of them 
He met the warnings of his mimsters by a reference 
to the doctrine of predestmation, by which a sincere 
Mussulman consoles himself under all calamities, 
and excuses his want of exertion to avert them. 

The purchase of the vessel was arranged, but as the 
master was to remain m Mysore, the money was 
entrusted to one of his countrymen to make the 
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required payment on its arrival at the Mauritius 
This person absconded with, the amount thus ob- 
tained, and his subsequent fate is unknown 

His unexpected flight disconcerted m some de- 
gree the Sultan s plans, and oven shook Ills eonfi 
den cg i n the representations of the pretended French 
envoy, who was placed under personal restraint, on 
suspicion of being in collusion with tho defaulter 
Considerable delay took place boforo Tippoo could 
determine what course to pursue , but ultimately it 
was resolved to restore the vessel to tho master, on 
his giving bond for tho amount entrusted to lus 
countryman and to allow him to proceed to tho 
Mauritius, convoying with him two servants of 
Tippoo, as ambassadors to tho government of that 
island, with letters from thoir sovereign. Tho sus- 
picion with which tho commander of tho vessel had 
been regarded probably generated a similar feeling 
in Ins mind , and, before ho had been long at sea, 
ho demanded to examino tho letters in clinrgo of 
Tippoo a ambassadors, threatening that, If refused, 
bn wonJd pro reed on a privateering expedition,, in 
stead of making for tho Mauritius Sorao alterca- 
tion took place, which was ended by tho Frenchman 
adopting tho short and oflcctlvo coun>o of forcibly 
seizing and opening tho objects of hLs curiorit) 
Tho perusal of tho lotters seems to have removed his 
distrust and ho steered without hesitation to the 
Mauritius where ho arrived In Jnnunrv, 1709 
Tho ambassadors were receded t>\ tho I retich 
governor with distinguished honour but tin |»ul>- 
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licity thus given to their arrival, however flattering, chap xv 
was altogether inconsistent with the secrecy winch 
it was intended should be pieserved with regard to 
their mission Their despatches being opened, were 
found to express the great anxiety of Tippoo for 
the co-opciation of the Fiench in a plan which was 
laid down foi the conquest of the English and Por- 
tuguese possessions in India and of the territories 
of their native allies The answer was most cour- 
teous, but little satisfactory. The fallaciousness of 
the expectations which had brought Tippoo’s am- 
bassadors to the Mauntius, and the falsehood of the 
statements which had induced the Sultan to send 
them, were illustrated by the declaration of the 
French authorities, that they had not at their dis- 
posal any adequate means of aiding the Sultan’s 
views, but that Ins proposals should be tiansnntted 
to the government of Fiance, who, it was not 
doubted, would joyfully comply with his wishes. 

The letters of the Sultan were accordingly trans- 
ferred to France in duplicate ; but as a long period 
would necessarily elapse before the determination 
of the government there could be known, the go- 
vernor of the island, General Malartic, lesolved to 
manifest his sympathy with the cause of Tippoo by 
issumg a proclamation, recounting the proposal of the 
Sultan to form an alliance with the French ; and his 
avowal that he only waited the moment when that 
nation should come to Ins assistance to declare war 
against the English, whom it was his ardent desne 
to expel from India The proclamation then ad- 
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chap xv verted to tie impracticability of the islan d govern- 
ment sparing any portion of its regular troops for 
such service , and concluded with inviting citizens, 
both white and black, to enrol themselves under tho 
Saltan b flag, assuring those who might be disposed to 
volunteer of good pay, the amount of which was 
to be fixed with the ambassadors, and of being 
permitted to return to their own country when- 
ever they might desire* Little conld bo hoped from 
this measure , and it seems impossible to assign any 
reasonable motive for thus, without necessity, and 
withont any prospect of advantage, giving publicity 
to that which it was most important to conceal Tho 
success of the experiment was commonsnrato with 
ita wisdom. Tippoos servants re-embarked with 
a mere handful of followers, and they for tho most 
part the refuse of the island rabblo.* With tills 
precious addition to the strength of tho Saltan, they 
A.D 1798 landed at Mangalore in April. 

As Tippoo had expected to receive from tho 
French islands a largo and ofTectlvo force, ho must 
have felt somo disappointment on tho arrival of tho 
extraordinary group which accompanied Ins ambassa 
dors on thmr return. Though few in number and low 
in character, they had at least ono recommendation to 
tho favour of tho Sultan — they shared in his hatred of 

* Their number* arc differently etitrd. The gorernor genml 
in a minute recorded 12th August, 1728 conclude* that they 
did not exceed two hundred Colonel Wilks who had the op- 
portunity of consulting Mysorean authorities state* the number 
to hare been exactly ninety nine 
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tlie English ; and though their feelings, with regard chap. xv. 
to the respective rights of sovereigns and people, 
were not such as could well be reconciled with the 
service of a despot, this circumstance seems to have 
given no concern cither to them or their employer. 

Burning with zeal for those principles, the propa- 
gation of which had deluged Europe with blood, 
they made no attempt to conceal their opinions; 
and — a fact still more extraoi dinary — the Sultan, 
so far from manifesting any dislike of their views, 
ostensibly gave them the advantage of his sanction 
and patronage. One of the earliest measures of 
Tippoo’s new friends was to organize a Jacobin 
club on those principles of national equality and 
universal fraternization which formed the creed of 
their countrymen at home. This association was 
not merely tolerated by the Sultan — it was ho- 
noured by his special approbation, and he even 
condescended to become a member of it Whether 
or not he submitted to the fraternal embrace is 
uncertain; but it is beyond a doubt that he was 
enrolled among these assertors of liberty and equa- 
lity, and added to the titles which he previously 
bore another, which, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty: the Sultan of Mysore became 
Citizen Tippoo The tree of liberty was planted, 
and the cap of equality elevated The citizen adven- 
turers met m primary assembly ; “ instructed each 
other,” says Colonel Wilks, “m the enfoi cement of 
theii new rights, and the abandonment of their 
old duties ;” the emblems of loyalty were publicly 
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"h ap x v burnt, and an oath of hatred to that antiquated 
institution publicly administered and taken, and 
these ceremonies took place m a country where one 
man held at his disposal the lives, liberty, and pro- 
perty of all others — that man, moreover, though not 
only a despot, but a tyrant, witnessing these repub- 
lican ntes with approving eyes, and giving to them 
importance by hia countenance and support. In truth, 
the whole life of Tippoo was an exemplification of 
the force of frenzied passion , and no part of it more 
Btrongly attests his total want of ordinary prudence 
and Belf-control than his conduct towards the men 
whom his silly embassy to the Mauritius had brought 
from thence, to preach under his auspices doctrines 
which, if practically followed out, would have levelled 
the most imperious of princes with tho most wretched 
slave whom ho oppressed. Tho champions of tho 
new opinions hated thoso whom tho Sultan also 
most intensely lmted , and this was sufficient, not 
only to atono for all their extravagance, but to re- 
commend their opinions to especial favour 

Tho Earl of Moroington omvod at Madras in 
April, and nt tho seat of lus government in Bengal 
\.d 1799 . in May, 1708 Shortly afterwards, a copy of tho 
proclamation issued at tho Mauritius, announcing 
tho designs of Tippoo, and inviting Trench citizens 
to join his standard, appeared in Calcutta It ne- 
cessarily attracted tho attention of tho governor 
general, whose first impression was to doubt its an 
thenticity Tho actual existence of so wild a scheme 
so wildly pursued was not indeed to be behoved 
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upon slight gi omuls. “It seemed incredible,” said ciiap xv 
the govemor-genci«al, in lecoidmg his views on the 
subject, “that if the French really enteitained a 
design of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would pub- 
licly declare that design, when no other appaient 
end could be answered by such a declaration, ex- 
cepting that of exposing the piojcct m its infancy to 
the obseivation of our governments both at home 
and m India, and of preparing both for a timely and 
effectual lesistancc. It did not appear moic pro- 
bable that Tippoo (whatever might be his seciet 
design) would have usked so public and unguarded 
an avowal of his hostility ” J The governoi-geneial, 
however, deemed it proper to guard against the dan- 
gers of lash and obstinate disbelief, no less than 
against the inconveniences that might result from 
over -hasty credence He forthwith instituted such 

inquires as might lead to the deteinnnation of the 
question whether or not such a pioclamation had 
been issued ; and to be prepared for whatevei mea- 
siues might become necessary, he directed the gover- 
nor of Madras, General Hams,f to turn his attention 
to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency 

The authenticity of the proclamation was soon 
ascertained ; but another doubt occurred — whether 
the step might not have been taken by M. Malartic 
without the concurrence of Tippoo, and for the pro- 

* Minute recorded on Bengal Government Consultations, 12th 
August, 1798 

t Lord Hobart had departed m October, 1797. 

VOL III C 
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chap xv motion of some object of the h rench government 
unconnected ■with his interests and unauthorized by 
his consent- The investigation which followed de- 
veloped all the facts that have been related as totho 
embassy dispatched by Tippoo to the Mauritius, its 
flattering reception, the previous absence of any 
view on the port of the French authorities of aid- 
ing Tippoo in any manner, and the subsequent 
proceedings, down to the embarkation of the motley 
hand of volunteers, their landing ot Mangalore, and 
their admission into the Sultan’s service Tho 
feelings of Tippoo towards the British nation and 
„ government were previously no secret , but had a 

doubt existed on the subject, it must have boon re- 
moved by the information elicited by tho inquiries 
of the governor-general It was shown not only 
that Tippoo would gladly avail himself of any op- 
portunity that might offer for tho recovery of his 
former power but that bo was not disposed to wait 
till fortuno might throw the means in his way that 
ho was collecting strength for his meditated task of 
driving tho English from India , and that as soon as 
ho should bo in a situation to commeneo war with ft 
probability of success, bis revengeful spirit would 
bo released from the restraints to which, for a time, 
it had mogt reluctantly and most painfully been sub- 
jected Ills application for French assistance Iifld 
thus far foiled , but tho falluro was not nttnbutablo 
to any unwillingness on the part of those addressed to 
afford tho Sultan all ho wanted The 1 renrh govern 
ment at home — its represontnthes abroad — would 
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alike have lejoiced in an opportunity of striking a chap xv 
blow at tlie ponei of Gieat Biitain in India. The 
feeling had been manifested by the mode in which 
the demands of Tippoo had been met. Though what 
was yielded to his lequest was but a mockeiy of his 
wants, it was all that the island government could 
a fToid ; and m raising and dispatching to Mangalore 
the miserable band of adventurers who followed 
Tippoo’s ministers, the desire to annoy the British 
government was not less strongly manifested than 
the want of ability to render annoyance effective 
The feebng of hostility would certainly continue, 
and the means of effectively gratifying it might in 
tune be found. 

With the aid of allies, the British government 
had not found the conquest of Tippoo an easy task 
The probability now was, that at no distant period 
the same labour must be undertaken without allies, 
with a French foice acting m conjunction with the 
soveieign of Mysoie, and with every native power 
of stiength or importance united with those invete- 
rate enemies of the English in the common object 
of driving them out of India 

It was for the governor-general to determine 
whether he would afford Tippoo fuither time to 
mature his plans, and to gam strength for carrying 
them mto effect, 01 whether he would strike while 
the enemy was comparatively unpiepared. He pre- 
fen ed the latter course, and the reasons by which 
his judgment was deteimmed cannot be inoie 
fanly or more powei fully given than m his own 
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CHAP xv -words — “ If,” said his lordship, « tho conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan had been of a nature which could he 
termed ambiguous or suspicions if he had merely 
increased his force beyond his ordinary establish 
ment, or had stationed it in some position of our 
confines, or on those of our allies, which might 
justify jealousy or alarm , if he had renowod his 
secret intrigues at the courts of Hyderabad, Poonoh, 
and Canbul or even if ho had entered mto any 
negotiation with France of which the object was 
at all obecuro , it might he our duty to resort, in 
tho first instance to his construction of proceed 
mgs, which, being of a doubtful character might 
admit of a satisfactory explanation But whoro 
thore is no donbt thero can bo no matter for 
explanation Tho act of Tippoo s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself and accompanied by tho land 
ing of a French force in his country, is a public, 
unqualified and unambiguous declaration or net 
of war, aggravated by an avowal that the object 
of the war is neither explanation, reparation nor 
Bccunty, but tho total destruction of tho Bri- 
tish government in India- To affect to misun- 
derstand an insult and injury of such a com 
plexion, would nrguo a consciousness either of 
weakness or of fear No stnto in India can mis 
construe tho conduct of Tippoo tho corrc u q>ond 
enco of our residents at Hyderabad and Poorwh niffi 
cicntlv manifests tho construction winch it liears nt 
both of those courts and in fo clear and plain n case 
our demand of explanation would he justly attributed 
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either to a defect of spirit or of power , the result chap. xv. 
of such a demand would tlieiefoie be the disgrace of 
oui cliaiacter, and the diminution of our influence 
and consideration in the eyes of oui allies and of 
every power in India. If the moment should ap- 
pear favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s de- 
clared design, he would answer such a demand by 
an immediate attack ; if, on the other hand, his pre- 
parations should not be sufficiently advanced, he 
would deny the existence of his engagements with 
Fiance ; would persist m the denial until he had 
reaped the full benefit of them; and finally, after 
having completed the impiovement of his own 
army, and received the accession of an additional 
French foice, he would turn the combined stiength 
of both against our possessions with an alacnty and 
confidence inspired by oui- inaction, and with advan- 
tages redoubled by our delay. In the present case, 
the idea, therefoie, of demanding explanation must 
be rejected, as being disgraceful in its punciple and 
fnvolous m its object. The demand of repaiation, 
m the strict sense of the term, cannot pioperly be 
apphed to cases of intended injury, excepting m 
those mstances where the nature of the leparation 
demanded may be essentially connected with secu- 
rity against the mjunous intention. Wheie a state 
has unjustly seized the property, or invaded the tei- 
ritory, or violated the lights of another, reparation 
may be made by lestormg what has been unjustly 
taken, 01 by a subsequent acknowledgment of the 
light which has been mfunged , but the cause of 
our complaint agamst Tippoo Sultan is not that he 
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h a? x y has seized a portion of onr property which ho might 
restore, or invaded a part of our territory which he 
might again cede, or violated a right which ho might 
hereafter acknowledge- — we complain that, profess- 
ing the most am i ca b le disposition, bound by sub- 
sisting treaties of peace and friendship, and Tin pm- 
voked by any offence on onr part, he hnq manifested 
a design to effect onr total destruction , ho hn.q pro 
pared the means and instruments of a war of exter- 
mination against ns , ho has solicited and received 
the aid of onr inveterate enemy for the declared 
purpose of annihilating onr empire , and ho only 
waits the arrival of a more effectual succour to stnko 
a blow against onr existence. That ho has not yot 
received the effectual succour which ho has solicited 
may bo ascribed either to the weakness of tho go- 
vernment of Maun tius, or to thoir want of zeal 
in his cause or to tho rashness and imbecility of Ins 
own councils but noithor tho measure of lus hosti- 
lity nor of our right to restrain it, nor of our danger 
from it, are to bo estimated by tho amount of tho 
force which he has actually obtained for wo know 
that Ins demands of military nssistanco were unh 
mited wo know that they were addressed not 
merely to tho government of Mauritius, but to that 
of Franco , and wo cannot ascortain how soon they 
ma) bo satisfied to tho full extent of hw acknow- 
ledged expectations This, therefore w not morel) 
tho caso of an injury to bo repaired, but of tho public 
safety to bo Fccurcd against the present nnd future de- 
signs of an irrcconcilnbli desperate nnd treacherous 
enemy Against nn mem) of this description no 
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effectual security can be obtained otherwise than by chap xv 
such a reduction of Ins power as shall not only 
defeat his actual preparations, but establish a perma- 
nent restraint upon his futme means of offence. To 
this species of security our right is unquestionable, 
upon the giounds already stated : but it cannot be 
supposed that Tippoo Sultan will voluntarily con- 
cede to us a secunty of this natuie against the 
effects of his own resentment, treachery, and ambi- 
tion, and against the success of the most favoiuite 
pioject of his mind. Since, theiefore, the principles 
of justice, and of the law of nations, entitle us to 
such a secunty, and since we cannot possibly obtain 
it by the voluntary concession of Tippoo Sultan, it 
is the right of the Company to compel him to yield 
it ; and it is equally my duty to use that compul- 
sion without delay, provided the mteiests of the 
Company committed to my charge be not moie 
endangered by the attempt than by the unrestrained 
pi ogress of his preparations for war 

Under the influence of the views thus expounded, 
the Earl of Momington meditated a senes of bold 
and extended operations against Mysore. It was 
in the south that the "blow was to be struck, and 
it therefore became of importance to ascertain 
what probability existed of the speedy assemblage 
of a powerful army on the coast of Coromandel. 

The communications from Madras were discourage- 
ing The lesources of that piesidency were lepre- 
sented as exhausted , the equipment of an army, it 
* Minute of governor-general, 12th August, 1798 
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chap xv was alleged, could not take place within such a 
period as would admit of its acting with effect and 
some of the more influential of the servants of the 
government even suggested the danger of making 
any preparation for war lest Tippoo should take 
alarm, and invade the Carnatic before the English 
were in a condition to resist him.* Before the receipt 
of these representations, the governor-general had 
been led to conclude that it would be necessary to 
postpone the execution of his plan for an immedi- 
ate attack upon Tippoo The advices from Madras 
confirmed this view , but ns the attack was only 
' to be deferred, not relinquished, and as moreover, 

under any circumstances, it would he necessary to 
place the British territory under the government of 
Fort St George in a state of defenco, directions 
were given to extricate tho army of that presidency 
from the wretched condition of inofficicncy to winch 
it had been reduced by tho enforcement of a blind 
and un discriminating frugality Tho Earl of Mor- 
nington was not dotorrod from this courso b) tho 
fear of alarming Tippoo into action. “ At what 
moment” said tho governor general u ho may think 
fit to striko tho blow which ho lias ojienly menaced 
must alwayB bo a matter of conjecture Tho interests 
and wishes of Franco ore decidedly in his favour , 

* Thl* point was atrongly nrgtd by Mr Webbc reeretwy to 
the government of Fort St Gcorgr a KTrnat of great experience 
and who enjoyed a high reputation for ability as well a* inte 
gnty i but who*c fenn on tha occaiton icem entirely to hare 
mastered ha judgment. 
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the precise period of time when she may be able chap xv» 
to afford linn assistance must be uncertain; it is 
equally nnceitain whether the impetuosity of liis 
temper w ill suffer him to wait for that assistance. 

Vanous events in India might offer opportunities 
nliich he might deem (and perhaps with reason) 
favourable to the success of his hostile projects, and 
without pietending to estimate the considerations 
which may govern his conduct, it is evident that 
while we remain without a soldiei prepared to take 
the field m the Carnatic, and without an ally to 
assist our opeiations, we yield to this implacable 
adveisary the decided advantage of selecting the 
tune and mode of his long meditated attack against 
our defenceless possessions Under these circum- 
stances, I have never considered that the option be- 
tween temporary peace and immediate war resided 
m our own hands. The motionless condition of our 
army on the coast, contrasted with the advanced 
state of Tippoo’s preparations, places in his hands 
not only that option, but the choice of the moment 
of conquest , for, m our present weakness, his fiist 
assault must be successful, whatever might aftei waids 
be regained by our peiseverance and resolution. 

The true state of the question therefore is, whether 
by continuing unarmed and unallied we shall aban- 
don the issues of peace, war, and certain victory, to 
the disci etion of a vindictive enemy, 01 whether, by 
resuming the power of meeting him m the field, we 
shall place m our hands the advantages now pos- 
sessed by linn. With this view of the subject, the 
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chap xv assembling our forces, and the placing ourselves In 
a Btate of preparation for war, at least equal to that 
of the enemy, appeared to me, from tho first mo- 
ment of the authentication of tho proclamation, to 
be measures not of choice but of irresistible neces- 
sity and of indispensable duty ” After stating tlrnt 
Ins views had extended beyond mere defensive 
operations, and adverting to the reasons which had 
led him to defer acting upon them, tho governor- 
general thus triumphantly disposed of tho suggestion 
to make no improvement in tho means of defence, 
lest Tippoo should thereby be provoked to an 
> attack — * If the fear of an attack from him in 

tho early stage of our preparations is absolutely to 
preclude us from making thorn we are indeed upon 
most unequal terms with him, and wo must then at 
once determine to leave our fate at his disposal 
For it will thon appear that wo doro not toko tho 
common precautions of defonco, wluio lie, with im- 
punity, enters into an offensive allianco with tho 
French for tho declared purpose of oxpolling tho 
British nation from India.”* 

Tho sound and judicious yiows thus expressed 
wore earned out with characteristic promptitude and 
vigour Tho government of Madras was instructed 
to reform its military establishment in such a mnn- 

* Letter from tho Earl of Marnmgton to General Ham* 
acting governor of Madru* 18 th Jiily 1/98 ThI* letter bo 
found in Mr Luihlngton a interesting account of the Fife and 
Kmcci of Lord Hama p 2DO aiid In that incomparable *crk* 
of *tntc paper* entitled the Despatches Mmote- nnd Co nr 
aperodence of the Marqm* Wdlcihy rol i pftge 
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ner as should remedy the existing grounds of com- chap xv 
plaint ,* and, in the meantime, the negotiations m 

* The nature of the defects in the Madras establishment, the 
cause from which they had arisen, and the necessity of removing 
them, are ably pointed out in a minute recorded by the governor- 
general, 20th July, 1798 The accuracy and importance of the 
general principles laid down therein would amply justify its quo- 
tation in the text but for the interruption which would thus be 
given to the progress of the narrative The reader, however, 
will not be displeased by the insertion of a short extract m a note. 

“ My inquiries have naturally been directed to ascertain the 
causes which occasioned so alarming a difference between the 
state of our army upon the coast and that of Tippoo with rela- 
tion to their respective powers of moving at a short notice The 
result of the consideration which I have given to this subject 
leads me to believe that the radical defects in the constitution of 
the army on the coast, which must always retard its equipment 
for the field, are these — the want of a permanent establishment 
of draft bullocks , the want of a regular system for the speedy 
collection of carnage bullocks from the country, the want of 
established stores of gram and of other supphes necessary for the 
provision of an army in the field , the want of proper regulations 
for providing camp equipage , and, lastly, the want of a regularly 
established tram of artillery with all its proper equipments 

“ The motives which prevented government from providing the 
army upon the coast with the several establishments in which it is 
now deficient have certainly proceeded from an anxiety to limit 
the military charges of the presidency of Fort St George 

“ It cannot be denied that any effectual improvement of these 
deficient establishments would necessarily be attended with a very 
heavy expense , but it is equally certain that until that expense 
be incurred, the army on the coast never can possess the power 
of making a forward movement at a short notice Under these 
circumstances, it is a most improvident system of economy to sub- 
mit to the expense of maintaining so large an army while we 
withhold the necessary means of putting a proportion of it in 
motion upon any sudden emergency 

“ The policy has been quite different in Bengal, where the part 
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dhap xv progress at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonnh were 
continued with reference to the great objects in 
new — the annihilation of French influence in India, 
and the increased security of the British dominions 
in that country by humbling the chief enemy which 
the English had to dread Tippoo Sultan. 

The Nizam had long been anxious for a closer 
connection with the British government than that 
which subsisted between them , but so far from any 
approach having been made to gratify bis wishes in 
this respect, opportunities for attaching lnm more 
intimately to English interests had been positively 
neglected, much to the detriment of those interests, 
and to the advancement of those of tho French To 
the Earl of Monnngton fell tho task of correcting 
tho errors of those who had preceded him. A now 
subsidiary treaty, consisting of ton articles, was con 

of the force destined far the immediate protection of the coon try w 
always considered as actually m the field, and is equipped for 
undertaking at the shortest Training any operations either offen 
she or defensive \ yet Bengal is undoubtedly the part of our pos- 
sessions In India the least exposed to any sudden attack. 

The nature of our establishment m Indbi, and the rapid 
changes which nine in the political situations of the native powers 
have been generally acknowledged to require that wo should con 
stoutly be in a state of preparation for war i this acknowledged 
principle has evidently formed the basis of the whole system of 
onr military establishments in India, which it has been our fixed 
policy to mam tain upon a scale m point of numbers greatly cx 
ceedrag a peace establishment. 

" The same principle necessarily demand* that a large pro- 
portion of our array should be always m readiness for active 
service ” 
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eluded with the Nizam. The first five regulated chap xv 
the pay and duties of the subsidiary force, the 
number of which was fixed at six thousand. The 
sixth was a most impoitant article It pronounced 
that, immediately upon the amval of the foice at 
Hyderabad, the whole of the officeis and seijeants 
of the Fiench party were to be dismissed, and the 
tioops under them “so dispersed and disoiganized, 
that no tiace of the former establishment shall 
lemain” It was further stipulated, that tlience- 
forwaid no Frenchman should be entertained in the 
seivice of the Nizam, or of any of his chiefs or de- 
pendents; that no Frenchman should be suffeied to 
remain m any part of that prince’s dominions, noi 
any European whatever be admitted into the ser- 
vice of the Nizam, or permitted to reside witlim his 
territories, without the knowledge and consent of 
the Company’s government By other articles, the 
British government pledged their endeavouis to ob- 
tain the insertion, in a new treaty contemplated 
between the Company, the Nizam, and the Peish- 
wa, of such a clause as should place each of the 
two latter at ease with legard to the other Should 
the Peisliwa refuse, the British government under- 
took to mediate m any differences that might arise. 

The Nizam bound himself to lefiain from aggression 
on the government of Poonah, and to acquiesce m 
the decisions of his British ally. No correspondence 
on affairs of importance was to be earned on with the 
Malnatta states, either by the Nizam or the Eng- 
lish, without the mutual consent and privity of both 
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chap xv The French corps* in the Bemce of the Nizam 
had been raised before the commencement of the 
war m which that prince was engaged, in conjunc 
tion with the English and the Peishwa, against 
Tippoo Sultan, but its original strength did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred. In a few years it had increased 
to eleven thousand, and, at the period of the arrival 
of the Earl of Mormngton in India, it consisted of 
thirteen regiments of two battalions each, amount- 
ing in the whole to upwards of fourteen thousand 
men. Its discipline, which had been regarded as 
very defective, had been greatly improved, and 
although deemed by military judges inferior in this 
respect to the English army, it was for superior to 
the ordinary infantry of the nativo powers. Besides 
field pieces to each regiment, thero was attached to 
tho corps a park of forty pieces of ordnance, chiefly 
brass, from twelve to thirty-six pounders, with a 
woll trained body of artillerymen many of whom 
were Europeans. A design existed of raising a body 
of cavalry to act with tho corps, and a commence- 
ment had been made Tho national spirit manifested 
by its officers, and tho zeal and activity which they 
displayed in advancing tho Interests of tlielr own 
country and undermining thoso of tho English liavo 
been already noticed f The death of its commander 
M Raymond which had occurred a short time be- 
fore tho period under consideration, did not appear 

* The word French " must be understood os oppljing only 
to the principal officer* the men were generally lepop 

T Sec rol ii pp fio-l 55 j 
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materially to ham diminished French influence, chap xv. 
Raymond Mas an accomplished mastci of intrigue, 
and a successful piactitionei of all the aits of crooked 
policy, hut he enjoyed little leputation for mihtaiy 
skill. His successor, M. Pei on, was a 11101c active 
and enteipnsmg man than Raymond, his political 
feelings wcie more violent, and he vas far better 
acquainted with the principles of the mihtaiy art. 

The second in command, an oflicei named Baptiste, 
though mfenoi to Pei on in military endowments, 
compensated for the deficiency by a burning hatied 
of the English, and a degiee of cunning which ren- 
deied lura a most useful instrument for carrying on 
the designs m which the French party had for years 
been engaged. 

But this corps, so long m a constant state of in- 
crease, and so long the souice of annoyance and ap- 
piehension to the Bntisk government, was now sen- 
tenced to dispersion, and the talents of its officeis, 
wlietkei for wai or mtugue, were unable to anest 
its fate. The governor-general had dnected the 
government of Madias to make a detachment for 
the purpose of co-opeiatmg with the British troops 
already at Hydeiabad against the French force at 
that place. The despondency which on former oc- 
casions had operated so injuriously at Madias, had 
on this neaily paialyzed the aim of the British 
government, when raised to strike at a most formid- 
able and most insidious source of dangei. Objections 
were laised, and, but foi the firmness and public spmt 
of Geneial Hams, the governor, they would have 
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chap xv been fatal He met them by declaring that lie -was 
prepared to tale the responsibility of the measure 
upon himself, and that, if no public money could bo 
had, he 'would furnish from his private funds the sum 
necessary to put the troops in motion The required 
detachment was accordingly made, and placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Roberts Somo 
little delay occurred in its quitting the Company s 
A.D ires territories, but it nmved at Hyderabad on tho 10th 
of October, and joined tho British force previously 
at that place 

On tho arrival of the detachment, Captain J A 
Kirkpatrick, the aoting British resident, demanded 
the fall execution of that article of tho treaty which 
related to the French corps. But mtngno was at 
work to procure its postponement, and the Nizam 
hesitated Has minister, though well inclined to tho 
English recoiled from a measure so vigorous ns that 
called for by tho British resident, and was desirous 
tlrnt resort to extremities should bo delayed and, 
if possible, altogether avoided * Tho resident cn 
deavoured to put on end to tho vacillation of tho 
court of Hyderabad by a powerful remonstrance, 
concluding with an avowal of his Intention to act 
without tho authority of tho Nizam if that autho- 
rity continued to bo withheld. Tho cfTcct of this was 

* Sir John Malcolm ^rho ffu ajiiitant to the British rwldcnt, 
•peeling- in hi* Sketch of the Political HLitory of India, of the 
character of the miniiter dcicribe* it u rciy timid la a pntate 
letter written at the time and pnbtUhed in the Life of Lord 
Hurra he apeak* more atrongljr and declare* the miniiter to be 
the mo*t timid of coward* 
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assisted by a movement of the British foiee to the chap xv 
giound •which commanded the Ficncli lines There 
was now no longei any 100m for evasion — the Nizam 
and his minister Merc compelled to make choice 
between the English and the French; and, as was 
to be expected, they dctei mined m favour of the 
former A body of two thousand horse was sent 
to the support of the Biitisli foice, and a mu- 
tiny which bioke out m the French camp aided 
the views of those who sought its dispci sion. 

The object was speedily effected, and without the 
loss of a single life. The Fieneh officeis surren- 
dered themselves as prisoners, not leluctant thus 
to escape the fuiy of their men; and the sepoys, 
after some parleying, laid down their aims The 
whole affair occupied but a few hours The total 
number of men disarmed was about eleven thou- 
sand, part of the corps being absent on detachment 
Means weie taken for the arrest of the officers com- 
manding the detached force ; and the whole were 
ordered to be sent to Calcutta, from thence to be 
transported to England; the governor-general en- 
gaging that, on their arrival there, they should 
not be treated as prisoners of war, but be imme- 
diately restoied to their own country, without suf- 
fering any detention for exchange. The property 
of the captured officers was carefully preserved for 
their use, and their pecuniary claims on the Nizam 
duly settled, through the influence of the British 
resident 

It had been the desne of the governor-general to 
vol in D 
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chap xv conclude with the Peishwa a treaty similar to that 
which had been entered into with the Nizam but 
the object was not attained. Though tho relations 
between the Peishwa and the English government 
were professedly friendly, there was perhaps not 
a Mahratta chief who would have viewed tho hn 
nuliation, or even the destruction, of the British 
power without delight , and amid the complicated 
intrigues of which a Mahratta durhor is ever tho 
scone, the attempts of the Earl of Morning-ton to 
restore the tuple alliance to a state of efficiency 
were defeated 

In the meantime the preparations against Tippoo 
proceeded. The objects of tho govomor-genoral ns 
explained by himself were, by obtaining tho wholo 
maritime territory remaining in tho possession of 
Tippoo Saltan below the Ghauts on tho coast of 
Malabar to preclude him from all future comrnu 
mention by sea with his French allies — to compel 
him to defray the entire expenses of tho war thus 
securing reimbursement of the outlay rendered no- 
CCSS3JJ by hiB hostility and by crippling his resources, 
increasing tho probability of future security — to 
prevail on him to admit permanent residents at his 
court from tho English and their allies, and to pro- 
cure tho expulsion of all tho natives of France In 
Ins service, togothcr with an ongngoment for the 
perpetual exclusion of all Frenchmen both from his 
army and dominions Boforc hostilities commenced, 
howover tho Sultan was allowed tirao to avert them 
by tlmoly concession Somo doubt lmd arisen who- 
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tlier or not tlie district of Wynaad were included chap xv 
m tlie cessions made to the English at the peace, 
and tlieir claim to it was abandoned. Disputes had 
arisen between Tippoo and the Rajah of Coorg, 
whom he cordially hated, and these it was proposed 
to refer to the decision of commissioners In No- ad iros 
vember, news arrived m India of the invasion of 
Egypt by the Fiench, and of the victory obtained 
over the fleet of that nation by Lord Nelson This 
intelhgence was communicated to Tippoo, with such 
remarks as the subject and the known views of the 
Sultan naturally suggested. During the same 
month, another letter was addiessed by the gover- 
nor-general to Tippoo, adverting to the tiansactions 
between that prince and the French government of 
the Mauritius, and proposing to send an English 
officer to Tippoo for the purpose of communi- 
cating the views of the Company and their allies 
Another letter was subsequently dispatched, calling 
attention to the foimei , and to be prepared either 
to lend vigour to the operations of war, or to facili- 
tate the progress of negotiation, the governor-gene- 
ral determined to proceed to Madias, where he ar- 
rived on the 31st of December. Here he received 
an answer from Tippoo to the two letters which he 
had last addressed to that prince. A ridiculous 
attempt was made to explain away the embassy to 
the Mauritius, and its consequences In all other 
respects the communication was vague, almost be- 
yond the ordmaiy measure of Oriental deficiency of 
meaning. The proposal to dispatch a British officei 

d 2 
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chap xv to the court of the Sultan might be regarded os 
declined, Tippoo saying, that he would inform tho 
governor-general at what tune and place it would 
he convenient to receive him, but neither time 
nor place being named The answer of tho Earl 
of Morning-ton contained an able and indignant 
exposure of the conduct of the Sultan , but tho door 
for negotiation was still kept open, and acceptance 
of the proposal previously made strenuously pressed 
upon Tippoo 8 consideration 

A few days later another communication was 
made, repeating the proposal, and enclosing a letter 
from the Grand Seignor to Tippoo, denouncing tho 
conduct of the French in Egypt, and calling upon 
the Saltan to co-operate against them Tlirongh- 
a.d 1769 out January and a considerable part of tho suc- 
ceeding month the letters remained unanswered 
Of the stato of affairs in Egypt nothing satisfactory 
was known tho arrival of a French fleet in tho 
Arabian Gulf was apprehended, and it was ascer- 
tained thnt while Tippoo either neglected to nnswor 
the communications of the British government, or 
answered them with studied ovaslou, an embassy 
from him to tho executivo Directory of Franco was 
about to tako its departure from tho Danish settle- 
ment of Tranqnobar * Overtures for peaceful ar- 
rangements of differences were obviously wasted on 
such a man, and tho governor-general properly deter 

• The embairy tailed early In February The Earl of Mot 
mngton dispatched a rcjtel for the purpose of Intercepting it but 
the object wns not aecoaplUbaL 
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mined “ to suspend all negotiation with the Sultan chap xv 
until the united foice of the arms of the Company and 
of their allies” should “ have made such an impression 
on his temtories” as might “ give full effect to the 
just representations of the allied powers Before 
the despatch, howevei, containing the report of 
this intention was closed, a letter was received from 
Tippoo, singularly brief and frivolous, f hut which 
conveyed the Sultan’s assent, so often requested, 
to the mission of a British officer to his couit 
The decision of the Earl of Mommgton on this oc- 
casion was marked by his usual judgment’ — The 
“ design,” said he, “ is evidently to gam time until a 
change of circumstances and of season shall enable 
him to avail himself of the assistance of France. I 
shall endeavour to frustrate this design , and although 

* Letter from the governor-general to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, 13th February, 1799 

f To shew that the letter is not improperly characterized, a 
copy of it is submitted — “ I have been much gratified by the 
agreeable receipt of your lordship’s two friendly letters, the first 
brought by a camelman, the last by hircarrahs, and understood 
their contents The letter of the prince m station like Jumsheid, 
with angels as his guards, with troops numerous as the stars, 
the sun illumining the world of the heaven of empire and domi- 
nion, the luminary giving splendour to the universe of the firma- 
ment of glory and power, the sultan of the sea and the land, 
the King of Rome [t e the Grand Seignor], be his empire and 
his power perpetual 1 addressed to me, which reached you 
through the British envoy, and which you transmitted, has ar- 
rived Bemg frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, 

I am accordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion You 
will be pleased to dispatch Major Doveton (about whose commg 
your friendly pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended (or un- 
attended) Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters 
notifying your welfare ” 
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chap xv I shall not decline even this tardy and insidious 
acceptance of my repeated propositions for opening 
a negotiation, I shall accompany the negotiation hy 
the movement of the army, for the purpose of en 
forcing such terms of peace as shall give effectual 
security to the Company s possessions against any 
hostile consequences of the Sultan’s alliance with 
the French.” 

The command of the army of the Carnatic had 
been intended for Sir A lured Clarke, tho com- 
mander-m-chief of the forces of Bengal , hut the ap- 
prehension of on invasion of tho north of India by 
Zemaun Shah suggested the necessity of rot rum tig 
that officer at Calcutta, where he was appointed to 
exercise tho chief functions of government during tho 
absence of the Earl of Mormngton Tho command 
thus vacated was bestowed on General Hams, who 
with singular disinterestedness, when tho alarm on 
account of Zemaun Shah had been dispelled by tho 
retrograde march of that sovereign, suggested the re- 
appointment of Sir Alurcd Clarke in suporccsslon of 
him seif* Tiio command, however, was retained hr 
General Hams at tho express desire of tho governor 
general, and ho accordingly joined tho army, which 
consisted of two thousand six hundred cavalry 
(nearly a thousand of whom were Europeans) 
between fivo and six hundred European artillery 
men four thousand six hundred European infantry, 
cloven thousand nativo infantrj, and two thousand 
seven hundred gun loscnrs and plonocre , forming 
altogether a force of about twenty-one thousand 
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The army was accompanied by sixty field-pieces, 
and was well supplied with stoics. A coips, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Read, was to collect, arrange, 
and eventually escort supplies of piovisions to this 
aimy during its advance. A similar corps, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was appointed to the 
discliaige of similar service m Coimbatore. 

Another aimy, consisting of six thousand men, 
assembled on the coast of Malabai, under the 
command of Geneial Stuart, ascended into Cooig. 
It was agamst this army that the first effort of 
Tippoo was directed. On the 2nd of March, a 
brigade of three native battalions, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Montresor, took post at Sedasseer, distant 
a few miles fiom Penapatam. On the morning of 
the 5th, an encampment was unexpectedly observed 
to be in pi ogress of formation near the latter place. 
Before the evemng it had assumed a formidable ap- 
pearance ; seveial hundred tents were counted, and 
one of them being green, seemed to mark the pre- 
sence of the Sultan The most recent information, 
however, was opposed to the behef that the tent 
was designed to sheltei Tippoo, it being 1 epresented 
that he had marched to meet the Madras army, and 
that a detachment, under Mahomed Reza, was the 
only force left in the neighbourhood of Seiinga- 
patam In this state of uncertainty, General Stuart 
resolved to strengthen the brigade of Colonel Mont- 
resor by an additional battalion of sepoys, and wait 
for further intelligence to determine his futrn e couise. 
At break of day on the 6th, Geneial Hartley, the 
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chap xv second in command, advanced to reconnoitre. Ho 
conld discern that the whole of the enemy s army 
was in motion, bnfc the thick jangle which covered 
the country and the haziness of tho atmosphere 
rendered it impossible to ascertain the object of tho 
movement. Uncertainty was removed soon after 
nine o dock by an attack on the British lino. Tho 
front and rear were assailed almost at the same mo- 
ment, and the advance of the enemy had been con- 
ducted with such secrecy and expedition, that tho 
junction of the battalion destined to reinforce Colo- 
nel Montresor was prevented. His bngndo was 
completely surrounded and for several hours had to 
sustain the attack of the onemy under tlio disad- 
vantage of great disparity of numbers. General 
Stuart, on receiving intelligence of tho attack, 
marched with a strong body of Europeans, and en 
countering tho division of tho enemy which was 
acting on tho rear of the English brigade, put them 
to flight after a smart engagement of about Imlf an 
hour g duration. Tho attack in the front still con 
tinned, and on reaching it General Stuart found tho 
mon nearly exhausted with fatigue, and almost dcsti 
tuto of ammunition , hut tho fortuno of tho day was 
decided, and tho enemy retreated in nil directions 
Notwithstanding tho reports of tho Sultan having 
advanced to oppose General Harris, this attack was 
mado under his personal command, and ho was pro- 
bably encouraged to it by tho recollection of the 
success which some years before ltnd followed an 
attempt not very dissimilar in tho destruction of the 
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force under Colonel Baillie The Sultan, however, in chap xv. 
this instance, gained neither honour nor advantage 
His loss has heen estimated as high as two thousand, 

■while that of the English fell shoit of a hundied 
and fifty. 4 The discovery thus made of the unex- 
pected proximity of Tippoo induced General Stuart 
to change the disposition of his force, and to aban- 
don the post occupied at Sedasseei. This circum- 
stance enabled the Sultan, with his usual veiacity, 
to claim a victory. It was appiehended that he 
might hazard another attack, but, after remaining 
several days on the spot which he had first occupied, 
he retiled without attempting again to disturb the 
Enghsh force under General Stuart His effoits 
were now directed to lesist the advance of Geneial 
Harris, who, having been joined by the contingent 
of Hyderabad and the troops of Nizam All, had 
ciossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army about 
thirty-seven thousand strong, on the day on which 
Tippoo had encamped near Penapatam. His march 
was attended with many difficulties, but they were 
surmounted by care and perseverance, and on the 
27th of Maich the army of the Carnatic had ad- a d 1799. 
vanced to Mallavelly, within forty miles of Serin- 

* The Rajah of Coorg, who was with General Stuart on this 
occasion, in a letter to the governor-general, thus related his im- 
pressions — “ To describe the battle which General Stuart fought 
with these two regiments of Europeans, the discipline, valour, 
strength, and magnanimity of the troops— the courageous attack 
upon the army of Tippoo, surpasses all example m the world In 
our Shasters and Pur hi as, the battles fought by Akered and Ma- 
karul are much celebrated, but they are unequal to this battle ” 
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chap xv gupatam. Here the enemy occupied Bomo heights, 
from which they opened a cannonade upon the Eng- 
lish force. A general action followed, in which 
Tippoo was defeated with severe loss. He retired, 
and his subsequent movement was designed to place 
his army in the rear of that of General Hama, who 
he expected would advance towards Seringapatam 
by the route taken by Lord Cornwallis. On that 
route Tippoo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the forage But the Sultan was dis- 
appointed of the success which he had anticipated. 
At an early period of the march, General Horns had 
formed the design of crossing tho Canvoiy at a ford 
some distance below Seringapatam Tho motives 
to this deviation from the usual route were various 
ono object was to mislead tho enemy, another to 
facilitate communication with the army of Malabar 
and with the corps under Colonel Brown and Colo- 
nel Rend. Besides these inducements, tho ford was 
said to be cosy the country was believed to have 
escaped tho operation of tho devastating pohey of 
Tippoo and tho southern part of Sonngnpatam was 
regarded as tho least defensible Tho detour was 
effected so secretly, that the army with its park and 
ordnance, had crossed tho nver and encamped near 
tho fort of Soonlly before Tippoo was aware of tho 
movement. When, too late ho became apprized of 
it, ho is said to havo exclaimed, u We haro arrived 
at tho last stage ” and to havo solemnly demanded 
of his principal officers what wns their determine 
tion. They answered by professing their reading 
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to die with, him, and henceforward every act of chap xv 
resistance or defence was performed under the chil- 
ling influence of despondency. 

The advance of the British army, after crossing 
the Cauvery, to the position intended to be taken 
up before Seringapatam was slow. The distance 
was only twenty-eight miles; hut though undisturbed 
by the enemy, such was the exhausted state of the 
draught cattle, that five days were consumed in per- 
forming it The deficiency of these animals had 
seiiously impeded the progress of the army fiom its 
commencement It had been a source of complaint 
from the time of Sir Eyie Coote, if not from an 
earlier period ; but no measures had been taken to 
guard against the inconvenience. The neglect per- 
haps was encouraged, if it were not originated, by 
the sanguine belief which was so widely entertained 
that every war in which the English happened 
to be engaged m India was to be the last. At 
length the capital of Tippoo was within view, and 
the Enghsh general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. It lan thus : — “ The commander-in- 
chief takes this opportunity of expressmg his deep 
sense of the general exertions of the troops through- 
out a long and tedious march in the enemy’s country 
with the largest equipment ever known to move 
with any army m India. He congratulates officers 
and men on the sight of Seringapatam A conti- 
nuance of the same exertions will shortly put an 
end to their labouis, and place the British colours 
m tiiumph on its walls ” 
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The operations of the British army were promptly 
commenced On the night of its arrival at its 
position, an attempt was made upon the enemy a 
advanced posts. It partially failed , bat the attach 
being renewed on the following morning was com- 
pletely successful. On that day General Floyd was 
dispatched with a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry, and twenty field pieces, to join General 
Stuart. Tlppoo made a large detachment to in- 
tercept them , but all attempts foiled, and tho 
United bodies jomed General Hams in safety at 
Senngnpatam Before their arrival, Tjppoo had 
addressed a letter to General Hams, tho first that 
ho had forwarded to any English authority for 
a considerable period. Its purport was to declare 
that the writer had adhered firmly to treaties 
and to demand tho meaning of tho advance of tho 
English armies, and tho occasion of hostilities 
Tho English commander answered bv directing the 
Sultans attention to the lotters of tho govemor- 
gcnernl for explanation. 

The preparations of tho siege continued to bo 
earned on, and much was effected of great import- 
ance, tho relation of which would bo tedious On 
tbo 17th of Apnl an attempt mado by tho enemy 
to establish a redoubt on tbo northern bank of 
the river was defeated by a force under Colonel 
Vaughan Hart, though exposed to a heavy cannonado 
from tho fort Tho post thus gained by tbo English 
was connected with others previously established 
with a now to tho future operations of the siege 
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The 20th of April was marked by a tardy over- chap, xv 
tiue from Tippoo to negotiate. The governor- a d 1799 
general had prepared Geneial Harris to enter on 
this task by tiansmitting with his final instructions, 
on the opening of the campaign, drafts of two trea- 
ties, either of which he was authorized to adopt 
under certain specified circumstances. After con- 
sulting the commissioners appointed to assist the 
general in political arrangements,*^ he determined, 
in reply to the Sultan’s advance, to transmit a draft 
of preliminaries, embodying the conditions of the less 
favourable of the two proposed tieaties between 
which he had to choose. This, as it appeared from a 
despatch addressed by the governor-general to Gene- 
ial Hams three days after the date of the overture, 
and when, consequently, the foimer was not aware 
of its having been made, was in perfect accordance 
with his views of the course proper to be taken 
under the state of circumstances which then existed f 
The articles thus proposed to Tippoo provided for 
the leception at his court of an ambassador from 
each of the allies; for the immediate dismissal of 
all foreigners, being natives of countries at war with 

* The functions of these commissioners bore no resemblance to 
those of the officers who, under a similar name, had sometimes been 
authorized to destroy the effect of military arrangements, however 
well concerted They were subordinate to the commander-in-chief, 
their duties were confined to political and diplomatic affairs , and 
even in these they could only advise, not control The object of 
their appointment was to reheve the general, and allow of his 
devoting his full attention to his military duties 

f The despatch of the governor-general was dated the 23rd of 
April 
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chap xv Great Britain , for the renunciation by the Sultan 
of his connection with the French, and for the per 
petunj exclusion of that people from his service and 
do m i n ions , for the cession to the allies of one-half 
the dominions of 'which he Btood possessed at the 
commencement of war, for the relinquishment of 
the claims of Tippoo to any districts in dispute with 
the allies or the Rajah of Coorg , for tho payment 
to the allies of two crores of sicca rupees, one-half 
immediately, and the remainder within six months , 
for the release of prisoners , and for the delivery of 
hostages ns security for the due fulfilment of tho 
previous stipulations. These conditions woro severe, 
bnt not more severe than justice and necessity war- 
ranted While Tippoo retained the power of being 
mischievous, it was certain ho would novor cease to 
afford cause for alarm So intense was his hatred 
of the English, and so perfidious his character, tlint 
instead of allowing him tho choice of retaining n 
diminished share of dominion and influence or of 
losing all the British authorities would Imvo been 
justified in declaring liho tho great powers of Eu- 
rope at a later date, with regard to another enemy,* 
that they “ would no more treat with him nor with 
any member of his family ” 

General Harris required an answer to bo sent 
within forty-eight hours, together with tho required 
hostages nnd tho first croro of rupees, under pain of 
extending his demand to tho surrender of Scnngn 
patnm Ro answer arrived and tho labours of the 

* IstpolttJU. 
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besiegers went briskly on. They were only sus- chap xy 
pended when an attack from the enemy required to 
be repelled; and m these conflicts success invanably 
rested with the English On the 26th of April it ad 1799 
became necessaiy to dislodge the enemy from their 
last exterior entrenchment, distant something less 
than four hundred yards from the fort, covered on 
the right by a redoubt, and on the left by a small 
circular woik open in the rear. The duty was en- 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley,* who commanded in 
the trenches. It was a service of difficulty ; but, in 
the course of the night and of the following morn- 
ing, was successfully performed, though not without 
considerable loss. This achievement seems to have 
been deeply felt by Tippoo; and, shaking off the 
lethargy or the disdain which had hitherto withheld 
him from replying to General Harris’s proposals, he 
dispatched another letter, acknowledging their trans- 
mission, but alleging that, as the points in question 
were weighty, and without the intervention of am- 
bassadors could not be brought to a conclusion, he 
was about to send two persons for the purpose of 
conference and explanation. General Hams, in his 
answer, offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, without an addi- 
tion to the demands therein made; but declined 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe that this officer was the 
brother of the governor-general, who, after estabhshing a brilliant 
military reputation in India, vanquished in succession the great ge- 
nerals whose talents had given fame and dominion to republican 
and imperial France, including that extraordinary man at whose 
name all Europe had quailed 
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to receive vakeels, on] ess they were accompanied by 
the required hostages and specie, in recognition of 
the terms being accepted* The Sultan’s deter- 
mination -was demanded by three o clock on the fol- 
io-wing day No reply was forwarded by him , and 
from the moment in which he received this com- 
munication from General Hams, he is represented 
as passing rapidly through an agony of gnof into a 
silent stupor from which he seldom awoke except 
for the purpose of professing a confidence which ho 
could not feel, that his capital would be successfully 
defended 

On the 80th of April the fire of tho English 
batteries was opened for the important operation of 
breaching, and on the evening of tho 8rd of May 
the breach was considered practicable. Before day- 
break on the 4th tho troops destined for tho assault 
were stationed m tho trenches. They consisted of 
nearly two thousand four hundred European, and 
about eighteen hundred nativo infantry Tho com 
mnnd was entrusted to Mtyor-Genoral Baird. Tho 
instructions of tho commander In-chiof to this officer 
were to make the capture of tlio rampart lus first 
object For tins purpose General Baird divided tho 
force under lus command into two columns, one 

* The object of Tippoo in all the*e advance* wa» deUj ; and 
tui character appear* to hare been perfectly understood by Geoc 
Tnl Ham* Writing to a fnend aoon after hb entering on the 
command, the general *ayi — \ era are for negotiation, ao an L 
But the rmecnl [Tippoo] would humbug me and male me low 
the game if he could ooco get me to fiiten to him. — Life of 
Lord Ham* page 2 SO 
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commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, the chap xv 
other by Colonel Sheibiook. The assault was to 
take place at one o’clock; and at a few minutes 
past that hour, General Baird, having completed all 
Ins arrangements, stepped out of the tiencli, and 
di awing his sword, exclaimed, “ Now, my brave 
fellows, follow me, and piove yourselves worthy of 
the name of Butish soldiers In an instant both 
columns rushed fiom the tienches, and enteied the 
bed of the uvei under covei of the file from the 
batteries They weie instantly disco veied by the 
enemy, and assailed by a heavy file of lockets and 
musketry. On the previous night the livei had 
been examined by two officers named Faiquar and 
Lalor, and sticks had been set up to indicate the 
most convenient place foi folding Both the at- 
tacking paities ascended the glacis and the breaches 
in the fausse-biaye togethei. On the slope of the 
breach the foilorn-hope was encounteied by a body 
of the enemy, and the greater portion of those en- 
gaged fell m the struggle , but the assailants pi essed 
on, and within seven minutes aftei they had issued 
fiom then trenches the British flag was waving 
from the summit of the breach. 

As soon as sufficient force was collected, the two 
parties filed off light and left, according to the plan 
pioposed by Geneial Baird The party detached for 
the right marched rapidly forwaid on the southern 
rampait, undei Colonel Sherbiook The gallantry of 
Captain Molle, commanding the grenadiers of the 
Scotch bugade, ivas eminently conspicuous and sei- 
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ciiapjkv viceable. Running forward almost singly he pursued 
the enemy till he reached a mud cavalier, wliero ho 
planted a flag and displayed his hat on the point of 
his sword His men soon collected around him and 
being joined by the rest of the troops engaged in 
this attack, they advanced rapidly, the enemy retreat- 
ing before their bayonets. The remaining cavahcrs 
were earned in succession, and m lees than an hour 
after ascending the breach, the party, after occupying 
the ■whole of the southern ramparts, amvod at that 
portion of them surmounting the eastern gatoway 
•> The progress of tho column which hod proceeded 

to the left was not quite so rapid Colonel Dunlop 
by whom it was commanded, had been wounded m 
the conflict at the summit of tho breach , and just 
ns the party began to advanco from that point, tho 
resistance in front was powerfully aided by tho 
flanking musketry of tho inner ramparts. All tho 
leading officers being either killed or disabled Lieu 
tenant Farquar placed himself at tho head of tho 
party, hut instantly fell dead Captain Lambton 
brigade-major to General Baird, now assumed tho 
command, and tho column, though not without 
sometimes being brought to a stand, pushed for 
ward killing many of tho onomy and driving tho 
rest before them till they reached a point whero 
tho approach of tho right column wns perceptible 
Hero tho enemy wero thrown into tho utmost con 
fusion, and the slaughter became dreadful TIio 
operations of this column wero ably supported 
by a detachment under Captain GoodaJJ njdcb 
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having effected a passage over the ditch between chap xv 
the exteiior and interior lamparfcs, took the enemy 
in flank and leai The result of these combined 
attacks was, that when both divisions of the British 
force met on the eastern rampart the whole of the 
woiks weie m their possession The only lemam- 
ing objects of anxiety were the palace and person of 
the Sultan. 

With regai d to the Sultan the greatest uncer- 
tainty pievailed Whether 01 not he had perished m 
the conflict, and, if he still survived, whether he had 
effected his escape, or remained to fall with his 
capital into the hands of the victois, weie questions 
to which no satisfactory answer could be obtained. 

Three officers of the general staff, Majors Dallas, 

Allan, and Beatson, passing along the ramparts, 
disco veied three men desperately wounded and appa- 
rently dead.’ 1 ' Two of these, from their dress and 
other circumstances, appeared persons of distinction ; 
and one, upon examination, mamfesting signs of re- 
maining life, was raised by the British officers It was 
not the Sultan, as had been conjectured, but one of his 
most distinguished officers named Syed Saib. He 
was recognized by Major Dallas, who addiessed him 
by his name He had pi eviously appeared excited and 

* This is the account given by Major Beatson, one of the parties 
present Colonel Wilks says that the officers discovered two 
men, one of ■whom seemed of distinction The statement of an 
eye-witness has been preferred to that of an author who had not 
the same advantage At the same time it would be wrong to 
omit the opportunity of bearing testimony to the general accuracy 
and precision of Colonel Wilks's statements 

E 2 
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hup iv alarmed, but the land bearing of the British officers, 
and the recognition of his person by one of them, 
seemed to divest him of fear, and he became in 
stantly composed and tranquil He raised Mtyor 
Dallas 8 hand to his forehead and embraced Ins knees, 
but was unable to speak On partaking of gomo 
water his power of speech returned, and ho inquired 
how Major Dallas came to know him Being in- 
formed that ho was the officer commanding tho 
escort of the commissioners nt Mangalore many 
years before, Syed Saib at once recollected him 
A surgeon passing was called by tho officers to tho 
' assistance of the wounded man, but having with 

him neither instruments nor dressings, ho was un 
able to afford any The palanquin of Syed Saib was 
then sent for to convey him to camp and tlio op- 
portunity was taken to inqmro if tho Sultan was In 
the fort Syed answered that ho was in tho palace 
Tho attention of the British officers was now called 
off by a firing of musketry occasioned by a stilly of 
the enemy and they left Syed Saib in tho charge of 
two sepoys. But their kindness was unavailing 
Soon after tho departure of tho^o who had endea- 
voured to rcscuo him from death, the unfortunate 
man attempted to rise, but staggering from the 
weakness occasioned by lus wound ho fell into the 
inner ditch. 

Tbo finng which interrupted tho attentions shown 
by tho three officers to Syed Saib Irnving ecn*cd 
they proceeded to a spot whore they could obtain a 
distinct view of part of the intenor of tho j>nlno< 
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There they could peieeive a number of peisons as- chap xv 
sembled as m duibai, one or two being seated, and 
otheis appioachmg them until great lespect They 
then sought General Baird, to communicate to that 
officer what they had heard, and what they had 
observed The geneial had pieviously received 
information of similar mipoit, and had halted his 
tioops for lefieshment before he pioceeded to sum- 
mon the palace The men being somewhat reco- 
vered, and the necessaiy piepaiations made for 
attack should the summons be disiegaided, Majoi 
Allan was despatched to offei piotection to the 
Sultan and eveiy peison within the palace on 
immediate and unconditional sunendei. Having 
fastened a white cloth on a seigeant’s pike, he 
pioceeded with some Euiopean and native troops 
to execute Ins mission He found part of the 33rd 
regiment diawn up before the palace, and several of 
Tippoo’s servants in the balcony appaiently m gieat 
consternation. Major Allan made the communica- 
tion with which he was charged, and desned that 
immediate intimation of it might be given to the 
Sultan In a short time the killadar and another 
officer came over the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an unfinished part of the wall. 

They evidently laboured under great embarrass- 
ment, but not to such an extent as to pi event the 
exeicise of their mgenuity m endeavouring to pro- 
em e delay, with a view, as Majoi Allan thought, 
with great appeal ance of probability, of effecting 
then escape undei covei of the night To these 
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chap xv functionaries Major Allan repeated the substance of 
his message , pointed out the danger of neglecting 
it, urged the necessity of immediate determina- 
tion , pledged him self for the duo performance of 
the promise which he bore , and, finally, required 
to be ad m itted into the palace that ho might re- 
peat his assurances of safety to the Sultan himself 
To this proposal Tip poo s servants manifested great 
dislike, but Major Allan insisted, and called npon 
two English officers, one of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinary fluency, to accompany 
him. The party ascended by the broken wall, and 
from thence lowered themselves down on a terrace 
where a large body of armed men wore assembled 
It was forthwith explained to these persons, that tho 
flag borne by Major Allan was a pledgo of security 
to them provided no resistance were offered, and a 
singular stop was taken in order to mduco them to 
give credit to tho assertion. With n degree of 
confidence which can only bo characterized as ira 
prudent and rash, Mtyor Allan took off his sword, 
and. •placed. It in charge of Tippoos officers. Tho 
situation of tho Sultan was still unascertained Tho 
killadar and other persons affirmed that ho was 
not in tho palace, though his family were Tho 
oriental fondness for delay wns still indulged and 
tho killadar seemed not to know in what manner to 
act. After a farther repetition of tho assurances 
and the warnings which Irnd been already given 
tho latter being enforced b> reference to tho feel 
mgs of tho troops before tho palace, which the 
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killadar was apprized could not be restrained with- chap xv 
out difficulty, that peisonage and bis companions 
left tbe British officers, who now began to feel their 
position ciitical. A numbei of persons continued 
to move hurriedly backwards and forwaids within the 
palace, and of the object of these movements Major 
Allan and his colleagues were necessarily ignorant. 

He hesitated whether he should not resume his 
swoid; but, with more prudence than he had dis- 
played in divesting himself of the means of defence, 
he lesolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an appeal ance of distrust he should 
piecipitate some dreadful act The people on the 
ten ace, however, appeared to be anxious for the 
success of the British mission, and to feel great 
alarm at the possibility of its failure. They en- 
treated that the flag might be held m a conspicuous 
position, in order at once to give confidence to the 
inmates of the palace, and prevent the English 
troops from forcing the gates. At length the foi- 
bearance of Major Allan became exhausted, and he 
sent a message to the sons of Tippoo, who were ad- 
mitted to be in the palace, urging upon them once 
moie the necessity of decision, and informing them 
that his time was limited They answered that they 
would receive him as soon as a carpet could be spread , 
for the puipose, and shortly afterwards the killadar 
re-appeared to conduct him to their presence. 

He was introduced to two of the princes, one 
of whom he recollected from having witnessed his 
delivery, with another bi other, into the charge of 
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chap xv Lord Cornwallis, as a liostage for the due perform- 
ance of the treaty concluded by that nobleman with 
their father Painful and humiliating ns was that 
scene to the house of Tippoo it was exceeded fn 
bitterness of calamity by the spectacle which Major 
Allan now witnessed The sons of Tippoo wore 
then to be temporary residents with tho English till 
the territorial cessions could be effected, nnd tho 
pecuniary payments made, by which their father bad 
agreed to pnrehase tbe privilege of retaining Ins 
place among sovereign pnnees They had now bo- 
fore them nothing but unconditional submission to 
N a foreign power which held possession of tho capital 

of their country , which could dispose at pleasure of 
every vestige of territory which yet owned Tippoo 
as its lord and to whoso humanity himself and Ids 
family would owe their bves should they bo spared 
The feelings of despondency and fear resulting from 
these disastrous circumstances were strongly de- 
picted on the features and indicated by tho manner 
of tho princes, notwithstanding their efforts to sup- 
press their exhibition Major Allan having cn (1 en- 
roll red to give them confidonco by referring to tho 
objects of his mission, represented tho impossibility 
of their father s escape and entreated them, ns tho 
only wav of proponing Ids life to discover tho plnco 
of his concealment They answered, that lie was 
not in tho palace Major Allan then proposed 
that the gates should bo opened to tho TuglMi 
This renowod the alarm which tho courteous ltcanug 
and jxaclfic assurances of tin Bntidi officer Itnd In 
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some degree, calmed, and they expressed a disin- chap xv 
clmation to take so important a step without the 
authoiity of the Sultan. The necessity of yielding 
being, however, again strongly pressed, and Major 
Allan having promised to post a guaid of their own 
sepoys within the palace, and a party of Europeans 
without, to suffer no person to enter without his 
own special authoiity, and to return and remain with 
the princes till Geneial Baird arrived, they con- 
sented, and the palace gates opened to admit as 
conqueiors that people whose utter expulsion from 
India had been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates was Geneial Baiid, and Major Al- 
lan was ordeied to bring the piinces to the general’s 
presence Alarmed and 1 eluctant, they raised vanous 
objections to quitting the palace, but at length they 
allowed themselves to be led to the gate The mo- 
ment was not the most favourable for their introduc- 
tion, foi General Baird had not long before leceived 
mformation of Tippoo, in strict accordance with his 
character, having murdeied a number of English 
prisoners who had fallen into his hands His indig- 
nation was highly excited, and to a feeling natural 
and even laudable in itself, may perhaps be ascnbed 
the harshness which m one respect he seems to 
have manifested towards the captive sons of Tippoo 
He m the fiist instance hesitated to confirm the 
conditions made with them by Major Allan, unless 
they would inform him where their father was The 
attempt to procuie the desired information failed, 
and the geneial finally assured the princes of pio- 
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chap xv tectaon and safety * It is not to bo supposed that 
General Baird bad any serious intention of violat- 
ing a promise solemnly made by one of his officers 
under instructions from himself, mid by virtno of 
which possession of the palace had been obtained , 
but it is to be lamented that tho glory earned 
by the capture of Senngnpatam should have been 
shaded by oven the appearance of want of genero- 
sity or good faith Apart, indeed from all reference 
to the special obligation which tho British autho- 
rities had incurred, the attempt to extort from tho 
terror of the sons an exposure of the retreat of tho 
father must be condemned ns at variance with somo 
of the holier feelings of the human heart Thoro 
was no proof that the young men, who wero now 
the prisoners of the British general, lind partici 
pa ted in the guilt arising from tho murder of his 
soldiers , and they ought not to hnvo been subjected 
to moral torture for tho purpose of discovering tho 
retreat of tho criminal, bo being their father Tho 
cruelty of Tippoo merited tho severest rotnbntion 
which eoald bo inflicted, but if oven bo bad bren 
found within tho palace, ho must liavo shared tho 
safety promised to all beneath its roof, or tho honour 
of the British nation would have been irreparably 
tarnished 

* A» thu part of the nnrrotrrc rcat* aolely on official paper* 
it wcrald be unnecCMory to authenticate tho itntctncnt in the teat 
more particularly wero not the fact related nluxat incredible h 
a right, therefore to Btnte that it u attested by General IWrd 
Imnsclf in hu report to General Ham* 
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A minute search throughout the palace was or- chap xv 
dered, Math a view to seeming the person of the 
Sultan, who, notwithstanding the denial of his fol- 
lowers, was yet "believed to he within its walls. The 
zenana was exempted from scrutiny, but a guard 
was placed round it sufficient to pi event the escape 
of Tippoo if he weie concealed there The seaich 
was unavailing, and information was next sought by 
acting on the fears of the killadar This officer, 
upon being threatened/ placed Ins hands on the hilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, and solemnly repeated his 
former protestation, that the Sultan was not m the 
palace; adding, however, and as it seems for the 
first time, that he lay wounded at a distant part of 
the fort. To the spot which he named he offered 
to conduct the Butish officers, and professed himself 
leady to submit to any punishment which the gene- 
ral might be pleased to inflict, if he were found to 
have deceived him The place to which the kil- 
ladar led was a gateway on the north side of the fort 
Here hundreds of dead bodies were piled one upon 
another, and the darkness rendered it almost im- 
possible to distinguish either form or features. 

Lights were procured, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition was commenced The dis- 
covery of the Sultan’s palanquin, and of a wounded 
person lying under it, seemed to indicate that the 
object of the search was attained, but the, man 
whose position in this scene of death and carnage 

* Major Beatson says, “ severely threatened ” General Baird, 
indeed, seems to have entertained no dislike to strong measures 
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ch ap x y appeared to mark him out as the Sultan was only 
one of his confidential servants who had attended 
him throughout the day But the necessity for fur 
ther search was at an end. The wounded servant 
pointed to the spot where his master had fallen , and 
a body dragged from the occmnulated mass abovo 
and around it was recognized by the kills dar os that 
of the Sultan. Being placed in a palanquin it was 
conveyed to the palace, whore multiplied testimonies 
to its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tippoo had fallen, but Ins fall was scarcely known, 
and it certainly contributed nothing towards tho 
result of the day During the last fourteen days of 
the siege he had fixed his nbodo at a place for 
merly occupied by a wnter-gate, which Tippoo had 
some years beforo closed. Here he erected a small 
stone choultry enclosed by curtains, and four small 
tents were fixed for his servants and luggage Over 
whelmed with despondency he sought consolation 
in those miserable dogmas, half common place, half 
paradox, which have so often passed current ns 
sound philosophy * and struggled to renovate hope 
\jj the delusions of judicial astrology A rigid Mu 
hometan, he did not in tho hour of his distress 
disdain the knowledge which tho b ram ins were re- 
puted to possess, and their art was invoked for tho 
Sultan s information. Either from tho cflect of 
chance, or from observation of tho circumstances of 

* It a recorded that one of the npothegma moat frequently tw 
the Sultan • Cj» during thu time ™ the itandinp lojdmm that 
u a man can the only oocc the period u of little cotuequenee 
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the siege, botli Mahometan and Hindoo astrologers chap xv 
declaied the 4th of May a day of danger. To avert 
the threatened calamity, the bramms recommended 
an oblation, and the feais of the Sultan induced him 
to bestow the means of making it. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which peril was appiehended lie 
proceeded to the palace, bathed, and, Mussulman as 
he was, presented, thiough a biamin of high leputa- 
tion for sanctity, the lequired oblation with all the 
customary foimalities A jar of oil formed pait of 
the offenng, and, m compliance with a Hindoo 
custom, the Sultan endeavoured to ascertain the 
aspect of fate from the form of his face as inflected 
from the suiface of the oil Whether the exhibition 
indicated good or evil is not known , but, as Colonel 
Wilks obseives, the lesult depends on mechanical 
causes, and “the 1 ejection of any face may be 
formed to any fortune ” About noon the Sultan had 
completed the ceiemomes which despair had led him 
to practise at the expense of his consistency as a be- 
lievei m Mahomet, and he lepaned to the choultry to 
partake of his mid-day repast On his way he was 
infoimed by two spies that the besiegeis weie pie- 
paring to storm He remarked, that an assault by 
day was not piobable An officer who commanded 
near the breach also apprized him that theie ap- 
peared to be an unusual number of men m the 
trenches, and lecommended that orders should be 
issued for the troops to be on the aleit. Tippoo 
again expressed his belief that the attempt to assault 
would not be made by day ; and coolly added, that if 
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chap xv it should, the attack most be repelled. The noxt 
intelligence that reached him iras calamitous It 
announced the death, by a cannon ball, of the Train 
from "whom he had received the last communication, 
and who was one of his chief officers- The Sultan 
was agitated, but gave the orders necessary for tho 
occasion, and sate down to his repast. It was yot 
unfinished when he received a report that the storm 
had commenced, and he hastened to tho northern 
rampart * 

He found that the English had surmounted the 
breach, and placing himself behind one of tho tra- 
verses of the rampart, he fired seven or eight times 
on the assailants, and, as was believed by those who 
attended him, hilled several Europeans. The flight 
of his troops before the victorious besiegers compel- 
led him to retire , thongb whenever an opportunity 
offered for making a stand, be is stated to have cm 
braced it. Bat no efforts which ho was ablo to 
make could turn the current of success. Ho lind 
received a slight wound, and tho exertions which 
he was unavuilingly making rendered painful tho 
lameness under which ho laboured Finding a 

* Major Batson nrrrr»ct the order of the two account! hen 
noticed — the receipt of the news of the officer a death and that o 
the assault. The PcfOTrat furnlihed in the text 1 % that of Co lone 
\Vilka whose opportnnitrc* of acccn to Mysorean tourer* of 
Information written and oral, afford a preemption of hi* accu 
racy in regard to the personal hutory of Tippoo Major Beatron, 
too re p resent! the death of Tippoo ■ officer a* haring occurred 
about half an hour before the assault which Is perfectly cornu tent 
with Colonel WiBa a account but scarcely with hi* own 
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lioise, lie mounted and rode towards tlie gate of the chap xy 
inteiior work, with what object does not appear. 

Here he leceived a wound in the light side from a 
musket-ball. He lode foiward a few paces, when 
lie received another ball in his left breast, and his 
horse was at the same moment brought down The 
faithful servant who had accompanied him through 
the day, and who survived to point to Ins conqueiois 
the place wlieie the tyiant had fallen, urged him to 
discover himself to the English soldiers who weie 
piessing forwaid, as the most probable means of 
pieseivmg his life But the instinct of guilt for- 
bade this course. Tippoo remembered that he had 
recently murdered some of their comrades with 
cncumstances of gieat baibanty, and he appie- 
hended that by discoveiing who he was he should but 
accelerate the fate which his zealous adherent thus 
pioposed to avert He accordingly checked the 
imprudent suggestion, as to him it appeared, by 
passionately exclaiming, “ Are you mad ? — be silent ” 

But silence, though it concealed his rank, availed 
not to preseive Ins life. Tippoo was placed by 
his follower m his palanquin undei an aich on one 
side of the gateway. A grenadier entering attempted 
to seize the Sultan’s sword-belt, which was very 
rich. Had he submitted to the loss without resist- 
ance, the man would probably have pushed on ; but, 
though fainting with the loss of blood, Tippoo seized, 
with a feeble giasp, a sword which was near him, 
and made a stroke at the soldier who had thus com- 
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ch ap x v me need the work of plunder, by whom he was un 
mediately shot through the temple. The circum- 
stances attending the discovery and recognition of 
hifl body have been already detailed. 

On the morning after the capture of Senngapa 
tain, an English officer having gone towards the 
nver with a party of sepoys, perceived on tho 
opposite side a few horsemen, one of whom waved 
a white flag The officer ad wincing to tho bank., 
was met by one of the horsemen, who informed 
him that Abdul Khali h was desirous of throwing 
himself on the protection of the English, provided 
his personal safety were secured and his honour 
preserved. This candidate for British clemency 
was the second son of Tippoo, and tho elder of 
the two princes who had formerly been received 
by the English governor-general os hostages for 
their fathers good faith. The required promise 
of security and honourable treatment was imme- 
diately given, and the pnneo surrendered himsolf to 
the British party In tho evening tho remains of 
the deceased Saltan wore deposited in the mauso- 
leum erected by Hydor Ali, with all tho pomp which 
could be bestowed The arrangements wore under 
the superintendence of tho principal Mahometan 
authorities tho chiefs of tho Khaims array join ed 
with tho followers of tho Sultan m tho solemn pro- 
cession which followed his remains, and tho military 
honours with which it is tlio custom of Europe to 
gmeo the soldier a obsequies aided tho solemnity of 
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the scene. The evening closed with a di cadfnl cini’ xv. 
stonn. by which scvcrnl persons wcic hilled and 
man) more sevcrel) hm(. Seringapatam is subject 
to such visitations, and there was nothing’ remai lia- 
ble in the stonn winch succeeded the funeial rites of 
Tippoo, except its cxtraoi dinar) Molcnee. Yet the 
imagination cannot fail to he impressed by the fact, 
that the consignment of the body of Tippoo to its 
restmg-placc was followed by a desolating comul- 
sion not incongruous with his pci tin bed and mis- 
chievous life. 

The conquest of Sciingapatam was not achieved 
without a considerable sacrifice, but the loss of the 
British army was less severe than might have been 
expected. The total amount of killed, wounded, 
and missing, in the whole of the operations thiough- 
out the siege, fell short of fifteen bundled. The 
loss of the enemy cannot be ascertained with pie- 
cision ; but it has been estimated that, in the assault 
alone, eight thousand fell Dieadful as it is to 
leflect on such slauglitei, it is gratifying to know' 
that scarcely any of the unaimed inhabitants w'eie 
injured A few unavoidably suffeicd from random 
shot , but the assault being made by daylight, en- 
sured the powei of discrimination, and it w r as exei- 
cised to the utmost piacticable extent 

The captuie of Seimgapatam placed in possession 
of the victois guns, stoies, and treasuie to a large 
amount Nme hundred and tw'enty-nme pieces of 
ordnance of various descriptions were found within 
the fort, two bundled and eighty-seven of them being 

VOL III F 
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UKPXV mounted on the fortifications Nearly a hundred 
thousand muskets and carbines were also found, a 
great number of swords and accoutrements, o con 
Bidemble weight of shot and powder and specie and 
jewels exceeding eleven hundred thousand pounds 
in value. The library of the Sultan was not the 
least remarkable portion of the property transferred 
by the result of the siege The hooks wore of small 
value, but the private collection of stato papers 
was of incalculable interest and importance, as thoy 
contributed to render the evidence of Tippoos 
hatred of the English, and the extent of his in 
trigues against them, too strong to bo denied or 
doubted by the most determined advocates of n 
policy undeviafcmgly pacific. The history of Ids 
negotiation with the government of Mauritius and 
of its consequences, was illustrated by copies of all 
the correspondence which arose out of those pro 
ceedings Other documents wore found relating to 
his missions to Torkev and Franco Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at tho court of tlio Nizam , 
and among these were copies of correspondence 
passing between Tippoo and certain chiefs of tho 
Nizam s army during tho first campaign of Lord Corn 
wallis. Tho evidence of Ins endeavours to engago 
tho Mahruttas against tho English was in like manner 
confirmed and it was farther shown that it was 
not morcly tho greater powers of India that Tippoo 
sought to mute against tho object of Ins hatred — 
ho had descended to solicit many who might luito 
been thought too unimportant for their friendship to 
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be desired or tbeir indifference deprecated, and bad chap xv 
addressed others who might have been supposed too 
distant to attiact the Sultan’s attention. “ This cor- 
respondence,” says Colonel Knkpatnck, by whom 
it was examined, “ proves Tippoo to have been ex- 
tremely active in his endeavouis to open and establish 
an interest even with princes whose names might be 
supposed to have haidly reached him.” The inten- 
sity of his hatied extended the boundanes of his 
observation, which m Asia were not determined even 
by the limits of India. His conespondence was 
extended to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns of 
Arabia; and its single and invariable object was 
the destruction of the British powei in the East 
England has had enemies more able and more foi- 
midable than Tippoo, but never one more bitter or 
more implacable Yet even he, but for the dis- 
coveries made at Seringapatam, might have found 
apologists among those who can discern notlnng of 
good m the policy of their own country, and no- 
thing of evil in the character of its enemies. The 
recesses of the Sultan’s cabinet furnished proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry and 
misrepresentation , and which as amply vindicated 
the sagacity which had penetrated the views of Tip- 
poo, as the result of the war attested the wisdom and 
energy by which those views had been counteracted 

The permanent command of Seringapatam was 
entrusted to Colonel Wellesley,' 4 who exerted him- 

* This appointment, as well as the appointment of the same 
officer to the command of the Nizam’s contingent, led to some 

F 2 
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cRapxv self vigorously, as General Baird had previously 
done, to restrain excess, and restore order, tranquil- 
lity, and confidence. The inhabitants who had 
quitted the city soon began to return, the exor- 
cise of the arts of industry revived, and the daily 
commerce incidental to a populous town recovered 
its •wonted activity “In a few days,” says Miyor 
Beatson, * the bazars were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandize, for which there was a 
ready and advantageous sale The main street of 
Senngaputam, three dayB after the fort was taken, 
whs so much crowded, us to be almost impassable, 
and exhibited more the appearance of a fair than 
that of a town taken by assault” The same period 
of fame was sufficient to convince tho military cluofe 
that their best course was to bow to tho authority 
which had succeeded that of their master On tho 

unfounded and cahunnuraa statements m the Iafe of Sir Hand Baird, 
compiled by Mr Theodore K Hook Those statement* hare been 
amply and decisively refated especially by the author of the Iifo 
of Lord Harm and they are noticed here only lest it might bo 
Bospeetof tint Cferr were dengrreefly pt t**cd ow It Im gnsfif 
to be lamented that the record of the serrice* of Sir Hand Band 
should hare been made so frequently the instrument of mabgO 
ing the diameter of the great man whom nil the acmnd hearted 
among hi# countrymen delight to honour The prudence of such 
a course cm each an occasion is not greater than Its justice or 
its generosity Sir Dtmd Boird was an able and in many re 
•poets an excellent officer bat if his conduct in »omc case* 14 
to be taken as an index to his opinions it must bo beherrd 
that he thought but lightly of the great military duty of mbordi 
nation Mr Hook ■ work has given publicity to hurts and docu 
merits which the best friends of Sir Dnvid Baird most hare desired 
should never sec the light. 
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7th of May, All Reza, one of the vakeels who had chap xv 
accompanied Tippoo’s son to the camp of Lord A d. 1799. 
Cornwallis, arrived at Seiingapatam with a message 
from Kummer-oo-Deen, the purport of which was, 
to acquaint Geneial Han is that as fate had disposed 
of Tippoo Sultan, and tiansfened his power to the 
hands of the English, he begged to be admitted to 
a conference, and m the meantime he had sent All 
Reza to announce that four thousand men under 
his command were at the disposal of the Bntish 
geneial, and leady to obey his orders. Within five 
days more all the chiefs who continued to hold mili- 
tary command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased Sultan, had personally tendeied 
their submission to General Hams, and the exam- 
ple of the chiefs was promptly followed by tlie whole 
of the tioops. On the 13th of May, General Stuart, a.d 1799. 
with the army of Bombay, marched from Seiingapa- 
tam on its return to Malabar by way of Coorg A 
detachment from that army was made foi the occupa- 
tion of Canara. The powerful foi tresses m that pro- 
vince, and m other parts of Mysoie, suriendeied to the 
conquerors ; the cultivators of the soil pursued their 
occupation as though no change had taken place, and 
a general disposition was manifested to submit to the 
good fortune of those whom Tippoo, in the insanity 
of umeasoning passion, had destmed to disgraceful 
flight from the shores of India The fall of Ins capi- 
tal and his own death had put an end to all exeicise 
of authonty m the name of the Sultan of Mysore 
The occupation of the conqueied country being 
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^ XY provided for the next point calling for decision was 
its ultimate disposal. The governor general had 
famished General Hams •with instructions for con 
eluding a preli min ary treaty with Tippoo, under cer 
tain circumstances , bat the infatuated obstinacy of 
the Sultan, and the extraordinary success winch 
had thence resulted to the British army had given 
nee to a state of things different from any which 
had been contemplated in framing those instruc- 
tions. The governor-general, in consequence, re- 
served the final arrangements for the settlement 
of the country to himself His first measure was 
to call for information on all points respecting tho 
country of Mysore, and the possible candidates 
for its government, and for the vieira of tho com 
nnssionera upon the subject In conveying to them 
his orders on these points, tho governor-general took 
occasion to state certain principles ns fundamental, 
and requiring attention in any mode of settlement 
that might be adopted These were, that the modo 
of settlement to be preferred was that which would 
unite the most speedy restoration of peace and order 
with tho greatest practicable degree of security for 
tho continuance of both , thnt with this viow not 
only the interests of tho Company, but thoso of tbo 
Niwun, of the Mahrattas, and of tho leading chief 
tains in Mysore, were to be regarded , thnt tho 
military power of Mysore must bo broken or ab- 
solutely identified with that of tho Company , that 
Senngapatam must bo in effect a British garri 
son, under whatever nominal authority it might 1 k> 
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placed, and that the Company must retain the whole chap xy 
of the Sultan’s territory in Malabar, as well as m 
Coimbatore and Darapoiam, with the heads of all 
the passes on the table-land Some of these pomts, 
it will be remembered, weie piopounded by the 
governor-general as indispensable conditions of peace 
at an eailier penod 

The views of the govemoi -general weie distin- 
guished not less by moderation than by wisdom 
The justice of the war against Tippoo could be 
denied by none but those who were deficient either 
in intellect or candour ; its success was as little open 
to dispute ; and the Company and the Nizam con- 
sequently enjoyed the fullest light, in accordance 
with the leceived principles which legulate the 
conduct of nations towards each othei, to divide 
between themselves the territory which their swords 
diawn in a lawful cause had won. Clemency or 
state pohcy might uige the abandonment of some 
portion of their claim, but their right to leap the 
full advantage of then’ successes was evident To 
the fi.ee and unchecked exercise of their right the 
state of the country offered no impediment The 
people appealed to render willing obedience to the 
new authority. There was nothing to indicate the 
probability of any outbreak of popular feehng m 
favour of the former government, nor of any at- 
tempt by the military chiefs in favour of the house 
of Tippoo It had been the policy of the deceased 
Sultan to discourage and 1 educe all power founded 
on hereditary right, established office, 01 territorial 
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ap^xv possession, and to concentrate all authority, and ns 
much as was practicable of administrative function, 
in h i m self Many of the military chiefs had fallen 
in the war and those who survived had yielded to 
the victors. There was no reason, therefore, to ap- 
prehend that any disposition of the country which 
might be made by those who had conquered it 
would give nse to formidable opposition either from 
the people or the servants of the late Sultan. 

But there were reasons against the apportion- 
ment of the whole between the Company and the 
Nizam, arising from the relative position of those 
powers towards each other and towards other states. 
Such a distribution would have excited tho jealousy 
of the Mahrattxifl, and given them ground for dis- 
content, however unreasonable It would, at tho 
same tune, have increased the power of tho Nizam 
to a dangerous extent. It would have transferred 
to his hnnds many of the fortresses on tho northern 
frontier of Mysore, while it would have loft tho 
British frontier in that quarter exposed The m 
creaso of the strength of tho British government 
would thus h&ro borne no proportion to tho exten- 
sion of its dominions. Tho Mohrattas would have 
found fresh cause of enmity both towards the Com 
pany and tho Nizam Tho Nizam, from a useful ally 
of the Company might have been converted into a dan- 
gerous enemy Tho partition of Mysore between tho 
twb powers who muted their arms agninstTippoo thus 
promised little for tho permanent peace of India. 

Somo of these evils might havo been n>crtcd by 
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admitting the Malnattas to an equal participation chap \v 
•wi tli the Company and the Ni/ani, but othcis, not 
infenor, would lme thereby been mtioduccd. An 
evil lesson "would ha've been alibi ded to those on 
whose aid the Bntish go\ eminent might m futuie 
have claims If the Mahrattas, v ithout an clloi t in the 
common cause, weie to be admitted to shaic m the 
advantages secured by the clfoits of thcii allies, there 
could be little doubt, fiom the dilatoiy habits and 
unpimcipled cbaraetci of oriental potentates, that 
others would be encouraged to adopt a similai course 
in the hope of similar good fortune. Further, it was 
not desirable to add to the strength of a state per- 
fidious to a proverb, and never so foimidable as 
when bent on purposes of mischief. An equal 
partition between the three powers must also 
have transfeircd to the Mahrattas those forti esses 
on the noithern frontier v Inch were not occupied 
by the Nizam, and thus have greatly inci eased the 
facilities of these fieebooteis for exercising, at the 
expense of the English, that predatory warfare 
which constituted their chief employment Still, 
as it was expedient to pieserve as near an approach 
to a good understanding with the Mahrattas as the 
chaiacter of the people admitted, the governoi- 
general, after much consideration, determined on 
adopting a plan of distribution, which, assigning to 
the Peishwa a small portion of the territories of 
Tippoo, gave a larger to the Company and to the 
Nizam, the shaies of the two latter powers being 
of equal value, while, to guaid against some of the 
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BAPXV inconveniences which he perceived to he nttnchcd 
to the complete dismemberment of Mysore, he 
resolved on forming a part of the countiy Into a 
separate state. It is to be observed that the boon 
proposed for the Peishwa was not to be given un- 
conditionally, but was intended to form the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mnbratta empire. 

This mode of distributing the conquered domi- 
nions having been resolved upon, questions of great 
interest and importance remained for determination 
Who was to be the ruler of the renovated stato of 
MyBore 1 Should it be one of the sons of Tippoo f 
Reared in the principles which had brought that 
prince to destruction — accustomed from the momont 
when reason dawned to regard tbo English with 
intense hatred, could a Bon of the deceased Sultan 
over becomo an efficient or even a safe ally of tho 
Bntiah government? Would his hereditary antipathy 
not be mlluonced by the recollection that thoso to 
whom he owed his elevation were tho invaders of bis 
country, and tho subverters of tho powor which ho 
hod expected to inherit m undimimshed fulness, but 
of which he was penmted to retain only a small shnrol 
Would not Ins resentment, on account of that winch 
he had lost, bo a stronger and more actlvo feclmg 
Hum his gratitudo for tbo forbearance which laid 
kept him in tho rank of a sovereign pnneo? Would 
ho not brood incessantly over lus humiliation ns 
Tippoo had done? — like lum bo tempted to place 
m hazard that which ho possessed in tho hoj>e of 
regaining that wliich ho had lost — and like him 
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call an English army into the heart of Ins domi- chap, xv 
nions ? Should this lesult ensue, who could piedict 
the event? Who could tell ■whether the British 
force put into action by the ambition of Tippoo’s 
successor should letire — with honour indeed, but 
without advantage, as did Lord Cornwallis fiom his 
hist attempt against Tippoo’s capital — or whether its 
effects would be picmaturely terminated by hasty 
negotiation, as happened m that nobleman’s second 
attempt — or whether Mysoie should be again the 
scene of a series of splendid triumphs to the Biitisli 
arms — or (for this could not be excluded from the 
category of possibility) whether they were there to 
be overtaken by disaster and defeat ? These were 
momentous inquiries They were so felt by the 
governor-general. He was leluctant to subject the 
children of Tippoo, “born in the state of royalty, 
and educated with the proudest and most exalted 
notions of sovereignty and powei,” to the sudden 
disappointment of all their splendid piospects; it 
would, he declaied, have been more grateful to his 
mind to have restoied the family of Tippoo Sultan 
to the throne, than to have tiansferred it to an- 
other, if the restoration could have been accom- 
plished without exposmg Mysore to the perpetual 
hazard of internal commotion and foreign war, and 
without endangering the stability of “ the mterests 
of the Company and their allies in that part of 
India ” The character of the governor-general at- 
tests the smcenty of the declaration ; but he could 
not gratify his feelings without defying his con vie- 
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chap xv tionfl and betraying his duty He therefore deter- 
mined to set aside the house of Tjppoo , and his rea- 
sons "were thus stated. “ In the most narrow view 
of the subject,” said he, “ it must be admitted that 
the son of Tippoo SuJtan must have felt a perpetual 
interest in the subversion of any settlement of My- 
sore founded on a partition of his fathers dominions, 
and on a limitation of Ins own independence If 
therefore, a prince of this race had boon placed on 
the throne of Mysore, the foundations of tbo now 
settlement would have been laid in the very prin- 
ciples of its own dissolution With such a pnnee, no 
sincere alliance, no concord of sentiments or union 
of viewB, could ever have been established, tlio 
appearances of amity or attachment must liavo boon 
delusive , even his submission must havo been reluc- 
tant, if not treacherous while all his interests, his 
habits, his prejudices and passions, his vices, and 
even his virtues, must have concurred to cliorish on 
irreconcilable aversion to our na mo and j>owor, and 
an eager desire to abet the cause, to oxnspornto tbo 
animosity and to receive tho aid of every enemy of 
tho British nation Whatever degree of inflnonco 
or strength might havo been loft to tho nativo 
government of Mysore, in such hands would always 
havo been thrown into the scale opposed to ” our 1 in 
tercsts. Tho hostile powerof Mysore would Imto boon 
weakened, hut not destroyed an enemy would still 
havo remained in tho centre of” our “ j>o«<icssions 
watching ovory occasion to rcjwiir tho misfortunes 
of his familj nt " our ** cx]K)nsc, and forming n jx»lnt 
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of union for tlic machinations of c\ery discontented ciia? nv 
faction in India, and foi the inlugucs of c\oiy 
emissaiy of Fiance. Under flie^c ciicumstanccs 
the same anxiety foi the secuiily and repose of” 
om “ possessions which originally compelled me to 
i educe the power of Tippoo vSultan, now appeared 
to icquire that I should pioMdc against the icnewal 
of any degiec of a similar danger m the person of 
his son 

Sound polic)’ thus forbidding tlie icstoration of 
the house of Tippoo, the go% ei nor-gencml naturally 
turned to the lepiescntativc of the ancient royal 
family of Mysoie, whose lights had been usurped 
by I-Iyder All The heir was an infant only five 
years of age. The intentions of the go's ernoi -general 
were signified tlnough Purneah, a biannn, whose 
talents as an accountant had led to his letention in 
high office by Tippoo, but who was quite icady to 
transfer his services to the new prince. The com- 
munication was followed by a visit of ceiemony to 

* Letter from the governor-general to the Court of Directors, 

3rd August, 1 799 It may be proper to remark, that m the ev- 
tract quoted a slight departure from the original is occasionally 
made, by a change of the possessive pronoun The letter be- 
ing addressed to the Court of Directors, their interests and pos- 
sessions intrusted to the care of the governor-general were spoken 
of as “ your interests," and “ your possessions ” To have retained 
the precise phraseology would have rendered the meaning obscure 
without explanation, which could not conveniently be given in. 
the text It is just to state, that for the substance of the chief 
argument against the restoration of Tippoo’s famdy, which 
the author has adduced in his own person, he is indebted to the 
papers recorded by the Marquis Wellesley 
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cfi AP x v the infant Rajah from the commissioners who had 
been appointed to conduct the arrangements for the 
settlement of the country They found the family 
of Hyder Ah e master in a state of great poverty 
and humiliation The ancient palace of Mysore, 
though suffered by the usurpers gradually to foil to 
decay, had for Bome years afforded a miserable shel- 
ter to those whom they had supplanted The pn 
vilege of occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had once been the seat of their power wns at 
length thought too great The palace wns converted 
to a store-house, and the Mysorean family providod 
v with another residence of very humble pretensions. 

In a mean apartment of this house the commis- 
sioners wore received A portion of the room w ns 
soclnded by a curtain, behind which were the rnua 
and the female relations of the family Tbo males 
surrounded the person of the Ri\jah. A formal 
communication of the design of the British govern 
ment wns made, and the rana, through ono of 
her attendants, acknowledged in strong terms of 
gratitude the generosity of the British nation in 
rescuing her family from the degradation and misery 
in which they had been bo long enthralled, and 
raising the heir of tho houso to tho rank nnd dis 
tmction of a sovereign A fow days afterwards tho 
infant prince was solemnly placed on tho throne 
Tho ceremony took placo m tho old town of Mysore 
The palace wns now mcnpablo of affording ac- 
commodation to its master nnd so completo had 
been tho progress of ruin within the citv t!wt it 
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contained no building in which the ceremony of chap xv 
entluoiiement could be peifoimed. To supply the 
deficiency, a tempoiary shed ■was elected; and 
though architectural giandeui was necessarily want- 
ing, there were scveial circumstances calculated to 
gratify the Mjsorean family and their adherents 
It was on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the young 
Rajah that his title was solemnly recognized , and 
the musnud on which he sat was the same Minch 
formei piinces had occupied on similar occasions of 
state.* The British commission eis, with the com- 
mander-in-chief at their head, waited the anival of 
the Rajah Meer A Hum, the chief officer of the 
Nizam, and Ins son, Meer Dowra, accompanied 
them; and the piesence of a large escoit of horse 
and foot gave to the depopulated town an appear- 
ance of gaiety and splendour to which for many 
years it had been unaccustomed The prince was 
attended by all the male part of Ins family, and 
followed by a vast concourse of people. At the 
entiance of the building erected for the occasion he 
was met by General Hams and Meer Allum, each 
of whom took his hand. He was thus conducted 
to the musnud and placed upon it, under a royal 
salute from the fort, and three volleys of musketry 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late Sultan were thus ex- 
cluded from political power, their welfare was con- 

* The throne formerly used by the rajahs of Mysore had been 
found at Senngapatam 
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chap^xv suited to tliG foil extent that political prudence 
■would permit The governor-general resolved to 
assign to them a more ample maintenance than they 
had enjoyed under the rale of Trppoo, and if there 
were any error in his arrangements, it was in tho 
disproportionate magnificence with which the rela- 
tions of the fallen prince were provided for Tho 
failing however had its origin in generous and 
noble feelings. Under the influence of similar feel- 
ings the necessary proceedings for the restoration of 
the anciont dynasty had been deferred until after 
the departure of Tippoos sons from Mysore It 
_ was thonght a point of policy, not less than of gene- 

rosity to conciliate the principal chiefs and officers 
of the late government by a liberal provision, and 
to exercise similar consideration with regard to tho 
families of those who had fallen m tho war This 
principle was extensively acted upon, and in some 
instances its application drew from tho persons in 
whose favour it was exercised expressions not only 
of gratitndo hut of wondor at tho beneficence 
manifested by tho Company s govommonL Kura- 
mer-oo-Deon received a jnglnrc from tho Nizam, and 
another from the Company 

Tho changes which Irnvo been noticed wore 
offectcd under two treaties, tho earlier of which 
called tho partition treaty of Mysore was concluded 
between tho Company and tho Nizam The first 
nrticlo assigned to the Company a certain portion 
of tho territories of Tfppoo, out of which pro- 
vision was to Ik? made for his family nnd for tliat, 
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of bis fatbei The principal of these acquisitions chap xv. 
•were Canara, Coimbatore, and TVynaad The se- 
cond article determined the distiicts to be added 
to the temtories of the Nizam, m Incli were selected 
from those adjacent to his foimer dominions, and 
recognized the claim of Kmnmer-oo-Deen to a per- 
sonal jagline fiom the levenucs of those districts. 

The third, after leciting that for the preservation 
of peace and tianquillity, and for the geneial se- 
curity on the foundations then established by the 
contracting paities, it was expedient that the for- 
tress of Sermgapatam should be subject to the 
Company, transferred that fortress, and the island 
on -which it was situated, together with a smaller 
island lying to the westward, to the Company, “ in 
full right and soveieignity for ever.” The fourth 
provided for the establishment of the new govern- 
ment of Mysoie , and the fifth prescribed the cessions 
to be made for its establishment. The sixth reserved 
to the Company the right to reduce the amount of its 
payments to the families of Hyder All and Tippoo on 
the death of any member of the families ; and m the 
event of any hostile attempt against the Company, 
the Nizam or the Rajah of Mysore, to suspend the 
issue of the whole or of any part of such stipulated 
payments The seventh article 1 elated to the re- 
serve of territory made for the Peishwa in accordance 
with the governor-general’s views as they have been 
already explained This addition to the domimons 
of the Peishwa was made dependant on his acces- 
sion to the tieaty within one month affcei it should 
VOL. Ill G 
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chap xv be formally notified to him, and also upon his giving 
satisfaction to the Company and the Nizam on such 
points of difference as existed between himself and 
either of those parties. By the eighth article, if the 
Peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, and 
give satisfaction to the original parties to it, the 
territory intended for him was to report to the 
joint disposal of the Company and the Nixom The 
ninth article provided for the reception of an Eng- 
lish subsidiary force by the Rajah of Mysore, under 
a separate treaty to be subsequently concluded be- 
tween the Company and that prince By the tenth 
article the negotiators undertook for the ratification 
of the treaty by their respective governments There 
were two additional articles, bv the first of which 
the two parties were exempted from accountability to 
each other in consequence of any diminution of tbo 
stipends payable to the families of Hydor Ah and Tip- 
poo Sultan by the Company or of tho personal jagiuro 
ofKummer-oo Deen from thoNmam Its operation 
was thus reciprocal , but tho object of introducing 
it was a prudent desire on tho part of tho British 
government to excludo tlio Nizam from interfering 
in tho nrmngomcnts connected with tho mointen 
an co of tho exiled families. Tho second additional 
article was on explanation of tho eighth in tho treaty 
and was framed in contemplation of the po«slblo 
refusal of tho Peishwn to avail himself of the nd 
vantages to be proffered for his acceptance. In 
that case, it was provided that two-thirds of tho 
reserved territories should fall to the Nizam ami 
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the remaining one-thild to the Company The chap xv 
reason of this unequal distribution was, that if the 
Peishwa should accede to the conditions annexed 
to Ins claim to the additional terntory, one of these 
conditions being the satisfactory settlement of cei- 
tain points of diflbiencc between him and the 
Nizam, the latter poncr would thereby demc con- 
siderable benefit; and the design of the article Mas 
to afford him ample indemnification m the event of 
the disappointment of his expectations at Poonah 
Under the fouitli and fifth ai tides of the par- 
tition ti eaty, the new state of Mysore was esta- 
blished m the mannci uliicli has been seen In 
conformity with the provision of the ninth, a subsi- 
diary treaty was concluded with the government thus 
called into existence Foi 1 casons aheady assigned, 
the governor-geneial had deemed it moie advisable 
to eiect a new state on the rums of the old govern- 
ment of Mysoie than to divide the entne country 
between the conqueiois; but he had never contem- 
plated this state except as a hairier to the Com- 
pany’s mteiests; m fact, it was to be British m all 
things but the name This intention was nevei 
concealed from those who weie interested m being 
acquainted with it A stipulation for the defence 
of Mysore by an English subsidiaiy foice, which 
vn-tually gave to the English the entne command of 
the country, was inserted m the tieaty with the 
Nizam, and the terms on which the infant Rajah 
was to ascend the thione were at an early period 
indicated to Ins adviseis The subsidiary treaty 

g 2 
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•hap xv concluded on his behalf consisted of sixteen orti 
cles. The first declared that the friends and ene- 
mies of either of the two contracting parties should 
he considered as the friends and enemies of both 
By the second, the Company undertook to maintain, 
and the Rajah agreed to receive, a military force 
for the defence and security of his dominions, m con- 
sideration of which he was to pay seven lacs of star 
pagodas, the disposal of which sum, together with the 
arrangement and employment of the troops, were to 
be left entirely to the Company The third article 
was important Towards the increased expense incur- 
red by the prosecution of war for the defence of tho 
territories of the two parties or of either of them, or 
by necessary preparation for thd commencement of 
hostilities, the Rajah was to contribute in a just and 
reasonable proportion to his actual net revenues, tho 
amount to be determined after attentive considera 
tion by the governor-general in council The fourth 
article was directed to making provision against any 
failure in the funds destined to defray either the ex- 
penses of the permanent military force m time of 
peace, or tho extraordinary expenses incurred during 
war or in preparation for wnr For this purpose the 
British government whenever thoy might have reason 
to apprehend failure, were empowered to Intro- 
duce such regulations as might ho deemed expedient 
for tho management and collection of tho revenues, 
or for tho better ordering of anv other department 
of the government or thoy might assume and bring 
under tho management of tho servants of the Com 
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pany any part of the territory of Mysore. The fifth chap xv 
provided for the due execution of the fourth article. 
Whenever the governor-general in council should 
signify to the Rajah that it had become necessary to 
bring that article into operation, the Rajah was to 
issue orders either for giving effect to the prescribed 
regulations or for placing the required territories 
under English management If such orders were 
delayed for ten days after formal application for 
them, the governor-general m council might, of his 
own authority, take the necessary measures But 
in all cases where possession was taken of any part 
of the Rajah’s territories, an account was to be 
lendered, and the income of the Raj’ah was in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star pagodas, in- 
creased by one-fifth of the net revenues of the 
whole of the territory ceded to him by the partition 
treaty, the payment of which sum the Company 
guaranteed These compiehensive articles secured 
to the British government all the advantages that 
could be derived from the establishment of the new 
state They carried out the avowed objects of the 
governor-general m a manner not less creditable to 
his character for manly and straightforward dealing 
.than for political ability His own explanation of 
his views, and his justification of their unreserved 
exhibition, cannot fail to be intei estmg “ In fram- 
ing this engagement,” said the governor-general, “ it 
was my determination to establish the most unqua- 
lified community of interests between the govern- 
ment of Mysoie and the Company, and to render 
the Rajah’s fiontiei, in effect, a powerful line of our 
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xv defence With this new I have engaged to under- 
take the protection of this country in consideration 
of an annual subsidy of seven Jacs of star pagodas 
but, recollecting the inconveniences and embarrass- 
ments which have arisen to all parties concerned 
under the donble governments and conflicting au- 
thorities unfortunately established in Oude, the Car- 
natic, and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to tho 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers 
of interposition in the affinrs of Mysore, ns well ns 
an unlimited nght of assuming tho direct manage- 
ment of the country (whenever such a step might 
appear necessary for the security of tho funds des- 
tined to the subsidy) and of requiring extraordinary 
aid beyond the amount of the fixed subsidy either 
m time of war or of preparation for hostility Under 
this arrangement, I trust, I shall bo enabled to com- 
mand the whole resources of tho Rajah s tomtorv 
to improve its cultivation, to extend its commerce 
and to secure the wolfaro of its inhabitants. It ap- 
peared to mo a more candid and liberal as well as a 
more wise policy to appnxo tho Rojah distinctlv, at 
moment of fns accession, of tho cxafct nnftrnj of 
dependanco on tho Company than to lento any 
matter for future doubt or discussion Tbo nght of 
tho Company to establish such an arrangement 
either as affecting tho Rajah or tho allies lots been 
already stated *” 

♦ Letter to the Court of Director* 3rd Augnit 1799 There 
a no put of the admirable letter from which the paseage m the 
text is extracted which will not repay an ntteotrre pcrnfnl sod 
the reader will not be sorry to learn that it h pubh bed 
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Before refenmg to the lemaming provisions of the chap xv. 
tieaty, it may not he improper to advert to a plau- 
sible and popular objection urged against all engage- 
ments of the like kind It is said that they place 
the acknowledged soveieign in a state of dependance 
and pupilage The objection is not without a foun- 
dation m truth. But the dependant position of the 
sovereign is not produced by such engagements — 
it exists independently of them Except m cases 
where the prince manifests a degree of ability and 
energy seldom exhibited among the potentates of 
the East, but by those who have raised their own 
fortunes on the basis of usurpation, the sovereign 
is invariably in a state of dependance. A minis- 
ter implicitly trusted, or too poweiful to be shaken 
off, is usually the master of the weak and inexpe- 
rienced pei son to whom he owns nominal obedience 
-Is it better that the powei of control should be 
exercised by pnvate, and, for the most pait, unprin- 
cipled persons, whose influence, dependant on the 
intrigues of the durbai or the zenana, will geneially 
be used for pnvate objects, or that it should be 
wielded by a great and enlightened government, bav- 


in the second volume of the Dispatches of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley The whole of the papers collected under that title 
should be studied by every one whose duties are connected with 
British India, or whose inclinations lead him to take an interest 
in that country By the statesman, whatever his sphere of ac- 
tion, the work should be resorted to as a manual of political wis- 
dom The judgment of the East-India Company on its merits 
has been shewn by their purchase of a large number of copies for 
the use of their servants under the different presidencies 
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CHAP XV mg no end to advance bnt the mutual benefit of the 
two state* — that which protects, and that which is 
protected? It is true that the former — the protecting 
state — may in many cases, be unable to do much for 
the general happiness of the country which it is bound 
to defend, and that the military force destined to 
support the native pnnce may be sometimes called 
upon to act against his own subjects where they 
have just ground for complaint , but these facts, 
so far from proving that the protecting government 
has too much power only prove that it has not 
enough The same evils, or evils of equal magni- 
tude would exist whether the inferior state were 
dependant or not- If independent, and tho sove- 
reign were powerful, obedience to his will, or to 
that of his minister, would bo enforced If ho 
were weak, oppression would be succeeded by 
anarchy and the probability is, that tho interests 
of justice and humanity would gam little How- 
ever objectionable the double governments of India, 
they seem a necessary stop in tho transition to a 
better disposition of political power It may bo that 
most of the subsidiary states would bo more prosper 
ous, and tho people under thorn for more happy were 
tho entire authority civil ns well as military in tho 
hands of the British government. But that govern 
ment could not grasp at universal dominion without 
exciting a degree of nlarm throughout India, which 
would bo dangerous, if not fatal, to its interests 
while tbo excitement among tho dcclaimer* at home 
against European aggression in Ind/n would bo in 
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flamed to fury. The Earl of Mornington, therefore, chap xv 
acted wisely m not making Mysore ostensibly a Bri- 
tish possession. He acted no le^s wisely in making 
it substantially so, and claiming for his oun govern- 
ment as laige a shaie of power as vas consistent 
with the maintenance of the appearance of a separate 
state The power for which he stipulated was to 
be exercised foi the good of Mysore, as well as foi 
the interests of the Bntisli government; and the 
influence of that government — its undisguised au- 
thority, if necessary — was to be employed for the 
improvement of the Rajah’s teintory, the extension 
of its commerce, and the promotion of the welfare 
of its inhabitants The go vemoi -general thus ef- 
fected a great improvement upon all former plans 
of divided authonty. The opportunity was a lare 
one, and he did not suffer it to escape him In this 
case there weie no previous engagements, no esta- 
blished mstitutions, to embairass him The Rajah 
could claim nothing — all that he leceived was a 
dispensation of pure bounty The governor-general 
raised him fiom poverty to affluence — from degra- 
dation to honour; but he did not forget the just 
claims of his own country, nor those of the people 
over whom he had established the Rajah’s autho- 
rity The beacons affoided by Oude, Arcot, and 
Tanjore, were neithei unobserved nor disregarded; 
and the operation of the causes which had placed 
those countries among the most wi etched even of 
native states was excluded fiom Mysore 

The articles of the treaty which succeeded the 
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chap xv important ones already explained must now be 
briefly noticed. The R^jah was bound to abstain 
from any interference m the affairs of the allies of 
the Company or of any other state , and precluded 
from holding any communication or correspondence 
with any foreign state whatever without tho pre- 
vious knowledge and sanction'bf the Company Liho 
other allies of the British government, lie was re- 
stricted from employing Europeans without tho 
concurrence of the Company or suffering them to 
reside in Ins dominions This article was framed 
with unusual strength The Riyoh engaged to ap- 
prehend and deliver to the Company s government 
all Europeans of whatever description who should 
be found within his territories without regular pass- 
ports from the English government , ‘ it being his 
highness s determined resolution not to suffer oven 
for a day any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to Ins nuthority nn 
less by consent of the Company " Another point, 
which the governor-general bad justly regarded as 
important, was provided for by an article gn ing to tho 
Company tho power of determining what fortresses 
and strong places should ho placed in their charge 
and thereupon of garrisoning such places in what 
ever manner they might think proper The Com 
panya government wore to bo the solo judges of 
tho propriety of dismantling and destroying any 
forts, or of strengthening and repairing them and 
tho charges incurred by any such operations were to 
be bomo m equal proportions by the two parties to 
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the treaty. If the employment of the legular tioops ciiap xv 
of the Company should become necessary to the 
maintenance of the Rajah’s authority, their aid, upon 
formal application being made, was to be affoi ded 
m such manner as the Company’s gOA eminent might 
see fit; but they were not to be employed in oidi- 
nary levenue transactions The Rajah was to pio- 
nde the funds for pensioning the Mahometan officeis 
whom it had been thought politic to conciliate ; but 
he incurred no cliaige on account of the late Sultan’s 
family, who were to be suppoited by the Bntish 
government, noi of Kummer-oo-Deen, who was pro- 
vided for by assignments of jaghire It was stipulated, 
that provisions and other necessanes for the use of 
the garnson of Senngapatam should be allowed to 
entei that place, fiom any part of the Rajah’s do- 
minions, free from duty, tax, or impediment; that 
a commercial treaty should be concluded between 
the two governments ; that the Rajah should at all 
times pay the utmost attention to such advice as 
the Enghsh government should judge it necessary 
to offer, “ with a view to the economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revenues, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the extension of eommeice, the 
encouragement of trade, agiiculture, and mdustiy, 
or any otliei objects connected with the advance- 
ment of his highness’s interests, the happiness of 
Ins people, and the mutual welfaie of both states ” 

With a view to the proper connection of the re- 
spective hnes of frontier, provision was made for an 
exchange of temtory between the Company and 
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chap xv the Rajah, or for an adjustment by such other means 
as should be suited to the occasion, m case it should 
he found that any districts assigned to either party 
by the partition treaty of Mysore were mconveni 
ently situated. Such was the substance of the 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth the six- 
teenth and last providing for the ratification of the 
treaty by the governor-general 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of Tlppoo Sui 
tan to the English nation result in a vnst acquisition 
of territory power and influence by the people 
whom he hated, and whom it had been the labour 
of his life to circumvent. The means taken by him 
to effect their destruction ended in his own , and, 
as if to render the retribution moro striking the 
officer who dealt the final blow to which Tippoo 
owed his dethronement and death had been one 
of the victims of his tyranny General Baird had 
fiillen into his hands nfter the fatal dofeat of Colonol 
Badho s detachment, and for soveral years had been 
subjected to the sufferings and horrors by which im 
pnsonment under Tippoo Sultan was accompanied 
In tho new settlement of Mysore, somo difficulty 
was apprehended from tho attompts of the polignrs, 
who had been dispossessed by Hydcr All and Ti[>- 
poo to re-establish their claims It had been on 
deavoured to guard against this by tho mode in 
winch the change was effected Tlio investment of 
tho Rnjah with tho character of n sovereign was 
treated not ns tho restoration of the old govern 
ment hut the creation of a neu one nud the nnti 
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cipatcd difficult} was scarce]} felt Some of the chap. xv. 
commandants of fortress weie anxious to soil 
then fidelih at a good puce. and others, who had 
collected plnndci, delated suiicndci to gam time 
for securing it ; but the hostile demonstrations 
thus icndcred necessary were not of sufficient in- 
forest to ment lecital The onh impediment of 
impoitance occuued m the pi o\ incc of Bednorc, 
where an advenUuer named Dhoondia gave some 
disturbance, lcqinimg the dispatch of a foicc foi its 
suppiession. Dhoondia was a patan, who had in- 
curred the lesentment of Tippoo by committing de- 
predations on the Sultan’s tcrritoncs. lie was at 
length secuied, and the pious zeal of the pi nice 
being gratified by the compulsoiy conversion of his 
prisoner to the Mahometan faith, Dhoondia made 
such progress m Tippoo’s favour as to be tiusted by 
him with military employment But his good for- 
tune was of short duration, and foi some time before 
the commencement of the war the conveithad been 
confined m irons On the fall of Seiingapatam the 
huniamty of the conqueiois set him at liberty, and 
Dhoondia availed himself of his newly-gained free- 
dom by an early flight fiom the place of Ins imprison- 
ment, a movement to which his liberators would 
be likely to attach little importance Resuming Ins 
old habits, Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s 
army, collected a few cavaliy, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state of the countiy 
was not unfavourable for gathering recruits, and 
he soon found his band of followeis considerably , 
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chap xv increased by men anxious for service of some kind, 
and not troubled with any acute sensibility of con- 
science m relation to its character By the influ- 
ence of motives which it is not easy to explain, 
certain tilladais were prevailed upon to betray their 
trusts to him, and in this manner some of the prin- 
cipal places m the province fell into his hands, 
before it was in the power of General Hams to 
detach from the army a sufficient forco to act 
against him with effect In the meanwhile Dhoon- 
dia made the best use of the time thus afforded 
him , he levied heavy contributions on the rich 
country which lay at his mercy enforced these oxac 
-- tions by the most unrelenting cmolty and filled the 

province with acts of rapine and murder To stop 
his career, a light corps of cavalry and native In 
fantry, under the commond of Colonel James Dal 
rymplo, moved from Chittledroog as soon as their 
services could be spared They soon fell in with 
a party of tho banditti, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifty horse and four hundred infantry, 
which they completely destroyed Tho capturo by 
tho English three of a fort on tho cast hank of tho 
nver Tungbuddra followed and not long afterwards 
another on tho west bank was taken WluJo 
Colonel Dalrymplo was thus engnged Colonel Ste- 
venson was advancing into Bcdnore b> another di 
rection at tho head of a light force composed al*o 
of cavnlry and native infantry Siiuogn was attacked 
by this force and earned hr assault On the 17th 
A.D i 99 of August Dhoondia \vn* attacked near Shikar 
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poor, and his cavalry, after sustaining considerable chap xv. 
loss, were driven into a uver which was situated ~~ 
in theii rear The foit of Shikarpoor at the same 
time fell into the hands of the English Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the uver in a boat, which had 
been procured for the occasion He was closely 
pursued, and compelled to take refuge m the Mah- 
latta tenitory, where he encamped with the lem- 
nant of his followers There would have been no 
difficulty m taking 01 destioymg him, had the Bri- 
tish force been at hbeity to pass beyond the Mah- 
latta boundary , but this the governoi-geneial had 
foibidden, and Colonel Stevenson accoidmgly halted 
his detachment. 

But Dhoondia was not in a position where he could 
calculate oneithei safety 01 repose A lobber and a 
murderer by profession, he had limited the exercise 
of his occupations to no particular districts Wliere- 
ever his foot had piessed he left lecords of his pie- 
sence in acts of violence and blood. The Malirattas, 
it appeared, had some accounts of this character 
agamst him, and they proceeded very summarily to 
admimster a degree of punishment, which, if inade- 
quate to the crimes of Dhoondia, was quite m ac- 
cordance with the temper and habits of the people 
among whom he sojourned A chief, commandmg 
a din sion of the Peishwa’s army, paid the wandeier 
a visit within a few horns after he had pitched his 
camp within the Mahratta boideis, and relieved 
him of every thing which was necessary either to the 
future exeicise of his trade of plunder, or to the sup- 
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chapxv ply of the wants of the passing day It would be 
too much to ascribe this visitation to the operation of 
the moral sense m those who made it Had the cha 
racter of Dhoondia been as pure as it was depraved, 
his fate, under the circumstances of his situation, 
would have been the same. It was his helplessness, 
not his crimes, which invited the infliction to which 
he was subjected and it would be an injustice to 
Mahratta ingenuity to suppose that if the Peish- 
wa 8 servants had been without experience of Dhoon- 
dia s acts they would have wanted a pretence for 
plundering him. But, whatever their motives, they 
rendered a useful service to the English which the 
latter power could not itself perform 

The great work which had brought the governor 
general to Madras having been completed, the ne- 
cessity for his presence there had censed and he re- 

A.D itm turned to Bengal m September At both presiden 
cies enthusiastic congratulations flowed m upon 
him, which, as soon as the news of his success could 
be disseminated, were echoed from every part of tho 
world where an Englishman or a friend of England 
was to bo found. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The remarkable promptitude and energy which chap xvi. 
the governor-general had displayed m counteracting 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan might lead to the belief 
that the accomplishment of this object had occupied 
his undivided attention But such was far from being 
the fact Other affairs of weighty importance pressed 
on his consideration, and among these weie the suc- 
cession to the throne of Tanjore, and the necessary 
measures for settling the government of that country 
m a manner which should relieve the people from 
the oppression to which they had long been sub- 
jected. 

Some years before the arrival of the Earl of 
Mommgton m India, the Rajah of Tanjore, having 
been deprived by death of all his legitimate chil- 
dren, provided for the succession m a manner not 
unfrequent in the East, by adopting a son The 
guardianship of the child, and the care of the go- 
vernment during his minority, were assigned by the 
Rajah to his brother, Ameer Smgh ; but the views 
of that personage extended beyond the exercise of 
a delegated and temporary authority. The death 
of the Rajah, which occurred soon after the act of 

VOL III H 
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ch ap x vi. adoption, gave opportunity for the ambition of Ameer 
Singh to display itself the title of the youthful suc- 
cessor -was forthwith disputed, and the validity of 
the act under which he churned denied Various 
objections were raised, and the support of the Bn 
tieh government being mvohed on both sides, tho 
questions at issue were referred by that authonty 
to the decision of a council of pundits learned in 
Hindoo lore, specially summoned for the occasion 
In taking this course, the Company s government 
had no object in view but to do justice Nothing 
had occurred which could lead them to entertain any 
feeling of partiality or prejudice with regard to either 
of the candidates for the musnud, and tho answer to 
the questions upon which tho docision of tho conflict- 
ing claims depended was awaited both at Madras 
and Bengal with perfect indifference. Unhappily tho 
dosire of tho British authorities to do justico was not 
aided by the knowledge necessary for its guidance 
and in resorting to the advice of natno expounders 
of the law thoy had dono littlo to guard thomsclres 
from error Tho contest between a child and a man 
of mature age was an. unequal ouc , and tho dcci 
sion of the learned pundits was in favour of tho 
party who had tho bettor means of maintaining his 
claim and tho readier opportunity of rewarding their 
services Tho British government presumed not to 
understand tho Hindoo law hotter than its rocog 
nixed expositors, and tho brother of tho decoawl 
Rajah wns declared the lawful succour to tho 
jnu*nud to tho exclusion of tho adopted child The 
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former was accoidingly placed oil tlie tin one, but chap xvi 
not without a distinct intimation of the expectation 
entertained by the British government that the ex- 
cluded infant would be protected and maintained m 
a mannei suitable to the hopes which he had been 
led to cherish. Nothing could be more easy, nothing 
moie natuial, than to promise compliance with the 
wishes of those who had the power of bestowing or 
withholding a kingdom , and, as fai as piofessions 
were concerned, Ameer Smgh gave to his patrons 
full satisfaction But he went no farthci Com- 
plaints of the tieatment received by his infant uval 
soon became loud and frequent He was subjected 
to ngoious confinement m a dark and unhealthy 
place, and his mind was left ummpioved even by the 
narrow measuie of instruction usually accoided to 
oriental youth The goveinoi of Madias at length 
felt called upon to addiess to Ameer Smgh a lettei, 
suggesting the necessity of taking pioper care of 
the health and education of the boy By tins time 
Ameer Smgh had become impressed with a full 
sense of his own dignity, and the receipt of the 
lettei filled him with indignation He had pro- 
mised, indeed, to comply with the wishes of the 
English government on the subject, but he now 
treated its mediation as an impropei mterfeience 
with his domestic anangements He alleged that, 
dui mg the leign of his biothei, his own situation 
had been worse than that of the person m whose 
behalf he was addiessed, and that the Bntish go- 
vernment had nevei intei feied m his favoui Such, 

h 2 
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ch ap x vi indeed, was the spirit in which the communication 
was received, that it was found necessary immedi 
ately to follow it up by another of more declaim 
tone Ameer Singh was called upon, in terras some- 
what peremptory but sufficiently warranted by tho 
circumstances of the case, to extend to the adopted 
son of his brother certain specified indulgences and 
with a view to some better security thnn oriental 
promises for the fulfilment of the desire of the Bri- 
tish government, it was intimated that a small guard 
of Company s sepoys had been directed to attend on 
his person- After various attempts on the part of 
the British resident to induce Ameer Singh to yield 
compliance to the wishes of the British government, 
they were ultimately carried into effect almost by 
force. It could not be expected that tho hatred 
borne by Ameer Singh to his rival would thereby 
be abated and he continued to manifest it by all 
the means m bis power Further measures for tho 
protection of the persecuted youth be cam o obviously 
necessary and a wish which ho had expressed to 
be removed to Madras was gratified Tho widows 
of tho deceased Rajah, vrho had beat gncrotulf 
oppressed by his successor, likewise found a refuge 
in the Company a tern tones. Ono object of their 
removal wns to assist by their influonco in forcing 
upon tho Bntish government a reconsideration of its 
decision m regard to tho title of tho reigning pnneo of 
Taiyore It was represented, and with great nppoar 
ance of probability that the pundits to whose opi 
juon ho owed his elevation liad been bribed and the 
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judgment which they had delivered was challenged chap xvi 
The British government theieupon deemed it ne- 
cessary to enter upon a formal examination of the 
title in dispute. The objections taken to the claim 
of the adopted son of the former Rajah were three : 

— First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
performed the Rajah was m such a state of mental 
and bodily infirmity as rendered him mcapable of 
duly executing so important a function The 
second and third related to points of Hindoo 
law. It was represented that the boy being an 
only son, his adoption was on that ground in- 
valid; and that his age exceeded that to which 
the law restricted the exeicise of the privilege 
The alleged incapacity of the Rajah was amply 
disproved On the remaining questions a number 
of brammical opinions were obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth whom the de- 
ceased prince had destined to succeed him. The 
adoption of an only son, though admitted to be 
reprehensible, was declaied not to be invalid; it 
was an act which ought not to be done, but which 
when done could not lawfully be set aside The 
question of age was determined unequivocally and 
without reserve m favour of the nval of Ameer 
Smgh. And these opinions were not confined to 
the expounders of Hindoo law m the south of 
India; they weie confirmed by the judgment of 
their brethren in Bengal, and at the great depo- 
sitory of biammical learning, Benares The igno- 
lance or the corruption of the pundits, upon whose 
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ohap xvi sentence the adopted son had been passed by thus 
became evident, and It was but just to retract the 
false step which had formerly been made These 
events and inquiries extended through several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Toignmouth 
exercised the powers of governor-general, and n 
senes of governors, commencing with Sir Archibald 
Campbell and ending with Lord Hobart, presided at 
Madras There appears throughout to have boon a 
strong leaning on the part of the British authorities 
m favour of Ameer Singh and against his youthful 
competitor The succession of a brother is undoubt- 
edly more consonant to European feelings than that 
of a distant relative cnprioaously invested with ft 
stronger title but Hindoo feeling is different and 
in this case, moreover tho claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by the fact of his being illegitimate. 

The right to the throno of Tanjoro hod ceased to 
be matter of doubt when the Enri of Momington 
arrived in India The Court of Directors bad re- 
solved to uphold tho claims of tho lawful candidate, 
and it only remained to determmo tho time and 
mode of carrying their decision into effect Tho 
Earl of Momington determined that no delay should 
tnho placa There was, indeed, no pretence for 
delay but had thoro been any tho reasons in 
favour of the coureo resolved upon bv tho governor 
general were amply sufficient to jnstlf) its adoption 
Tho causes of the mi sc ruble condition of Tnnjore 
required a searching invest ignt ion, and it vns in 
contemplation to issue a commission to examine 
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and report The govemor-gencinl at once per- chat xvi 
ceived that to take sucli a step while Ameei Singh 
remained on the niusnud Mould lie but a mockery 
of inquiry It could not be expected that he would 
piomote reseai ches which, if successful, would have 
the effect of exposing his omti misgo'v eminent , and 
lus continuance on the tin one Mould enable linn to 
tin om impediments m the u\ny of the commissioneis 
He M'ould lm e had the poM ei not only of pi otract- 
mg then labouis, but of lcndeiing them vain. The 
adopted heir of the deceased Rajah n*as accoidingly 
placed on the tin one This tvas compaiatively easy, 
but, in effecting a satisfactory settlement of the coun- 
try the governor-general experienced difficulties in- 
calculable and almost msui mountable These did not 
m any degiee anse from the chaiactei of the new 
Rajah, which was amiable and geneious, but from 
the accumulation of abuses undei former govern- 
ments, which had gatheied strength proportioned to 
the time duung which they had existed, and the 
numeious mteiests which were connected Math their 
preservation The energy of the go vemoi -general 
ultimately triumphed over all the obstacles that 
stood m the M r ay of a settlement , and the result 
was, that, with the free consent of all parties in- 
terested, the British government assumed the entire 
civil and military administration of Tanjoie, a splen- 
did piovision being reserved for the Rajah. This 
arrangement n : as undoubtedly beneficial to the in- 
terests of Great Britain , but it is no exaggeration 
to say that it m t as fai more beneficial to the people 
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ch ap x vi 0 f Tanjoro It delivered them from the effects of 
native oppression and European cupidity It gave 
them 'what they had never before possessed — the 
security derived from the administration of justice 
The Rajah, who owed to the British government 
his previous emancipation from thraldom insult, 
and personal danger, was now indebted to the ramo 
power for his elevation to a degree of state and 
splendour which must have fulfilled nil his expecta- 
tions It was necessary for the purposes of good 
government that he should retain llttlo of nctual 
power but in tho enjoyment of a splendid revenue, 
and of a limited degree of military authority, his 
situation was bnghtly contrasted with that m which 
his earlier years were passed Tho treaty was con 
a.d irw eluded on the 25th of October, 1709, and ratified 
by tho governor-general in council on tho 29th of 
November following 

A change, similar to that mndo at Tonjoroj was 
offectod with regard to the principality of Surat 
The city of Surat was ono of tho first in India in 
point of commercial Importance There also flocked 
in vast numbers tho pious votaries of tho Arabian 
prophet, fn search of tho means of transport to tho 
city which every good Mussulman is anxious to be- 
hold , and Surat thus camo to he spoken of as ono 
of tho gntes of Mecca. Tho English at an early 
period had established a factory at Surat, and about 
tho middle of tho seventeenth century had brarclr 
defended not only tho Company s factory, hut a large 
part of tho town, against an attack of tho Mahrottas 
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under Sevnjce For tins service they received the ciiap xvi 
tlianlcs of the Mogul commander. Neaily a century 
afterwards, the English were invited by the inhabi- 
tants to take possession of the castle and the fleet. 

They hesitated, from an apprehension of incurring 
the resentment of the Malnattas, who some yeais 
before had subjugated a large portion of the pro- 
vince of Surat, and, more recently, by taking ad- 
vantage of disputes earned on for the government 
of the remainder, had established, vitli lespect to 
the city and the districts attached to it, a claim for 
chout. Some outrages committed upon the English 
by those against whom they had been invited to act 
finally induced the government of Bombay to inter- 
fere. The government of the town had long been 
separated fiom the command of the castle and of 
the fleet, and the person who exercised the first 
agreed to assist the English in obtaining possession 
of tliejtwo latter on condition of being protected 
in his authority. The government of Bombay had 
previously been in correspondence with a rival can- 
didate for the civil government, the reigning Nabob 
being connected with the party whom the English 
desned to dispossess But the view of the person to 
whom the musnud was to have been transferred not 
being favoured by the influential part of the inhabi- 
tants, a compromise was effected, undei which the 
Nabob was to retain his office, and Ins rival was to 
be invested with the character of naib 01 clnef 
manager. Little difficulty was found m cairying 
this arrangement into effect The English took 
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chap tvi possession of the castle and the fleet, and their as- 
sumption of the command was afterwards solemnly 
confirmed by the imperial court of Delhi All mho 
had ever exercised any description of authority at 
Surat, excepting the Mahrattas, had professed to 
act m the name and under tho appointment of tho 
.Mogul Emperor The firman of the Emperor trans- 
ferred the charge of the cafrtlo and the fleet to tho 
English , the Mogul flag consequently continued to 
float from the castle, and mas hoistod at tho mast- 
head of the Company s chief crairer on tho Snrnt 
station The acquisition which tho Company had 
mado appears, indeed, to have wantod scarcely nny 
conceivable ground of justification. The movement 
■which they had hoaded wns strictly a popular one 
the people of Snrat had sought tho interference of tho 
government of Bombay, and rejoiced in tho chongo 
which had token plnco Tho Eraporor of Delhi 
who churned tho sovereignty acquiesced, and ap- 
pointed tho Company his vicegerent Tho Nabob 
professed to bo tho servant of tho Emperor and 
could not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands and ho had, moreover becomo vo- 
luntarily a party to tho transfer of tho military and 
navnl power to tho English It seems, thorcforc 
that littlo exception can ho taken to tho step by 
which tho English first obtained the public and 
recognised oxerci«c of authority in Surat 

It is not to bo believed that tho Bombay govern 
ment in undertaking tho defence of Surat were 
actuated solely by a desire to benefit the |>cop!c or 
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to maintain the honour of the Mogul state. They chap xvi 
had undoubtedly views both to political influence 
and commercial advantage, and it is enough that m 
gratifying those views they invaded no authoiity 
that was founded on right, while they relieved the 
people of Surat by employing for their defence 
powers which had previously been exercised for their 
oppiession As m other cases, the course of events 
aided the aggiandizement of the Company , and at 
Suiat, while they ostensibly possessed only a poition 
of the authoiity of the state, it soon became almost 
inevitable that they should make provision for the 
exercise of the whole This was m truth con- 
ceded by the Nabob, when he recognized their 
right to appoint a naib while he was acknowledged 
as the chief civil authority The total wreck of 
the Mogul empire contributed to increase the power 
of the Company, and to render it more firm The 
Nabob of Surat was unable to maintain himself m 
his position without then assistance He had, indeed, 
no rights but what he derived from the Emperor of 
Delhi he was the servant of that monarch, and 
his fortunes were to be regarded as dependent on 
those of his master It is true that, m various cases, 
the vassals of the Mogul empire took advantage 
of the fallen state of their superior to estabhsh 
themselves as independent sovereigns They thus 
acted even in the better days of the empne when- 
evei an opportunity oifeied But it is obvious that 
such an usurpation of sovereignty could claim no 
respect beyond that which the strength of the new 
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chap xyi. state might he able to command As to Surat, 
indeed, the situation of the Company was tho 
same as that of the Nabob Power was divided 
between them, and both claimed to hold it under 
the same sanction. The destruction of the superior, 
recognized by both, effected however, a change in 
their position. They had no longer a common supe- 
rior , they might continue to acknowledge as their 
chief a man who was sometimes an outcast and 
sometimes a prisoner , but, substantially the two 
authorities had become independent. The bond, too, 
which had united them was severed It wns scarcely 
possible that disputes should be avoided, and who 
should decide them t None but tho parties thorn 
solves, by negotiation or by the sword In cases like 
that of Surat, where a sovereign becomes permanently 
ramble to protect his dominions, those dominions must 
be regarded as falling into the state of territory which 
lias never been appropriated, or which, having been 
appropriated, has been abandoned Those on tho 
spot will have tho best opportunities of securing its 
possession, and their right is at least as good os that 
of strangers. Tho English and tho Nabob of Surat 
were in this case tho parties most likely to establish 
themselves ns masters of tho place Tbcir claims 
on tho ground of right wore equal Each had pos- 
session of a share of power , but it was Impo^sildo 
that they could continno to nso their rcspcctivo 
shares on a footing of perfect cqtmlitv Though 
each might abstain from invading tho province of 
the other the weaker could not fail to feel that lie 
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was dependent on the will of the stronger. The chap xvi 
more powerful might concede to the feebler a given 
portion of powei, but the act would be a concession, 
and the relative position of the parties would be no 
longer that of equals, accountable even m imagina- 
tion to a common superior. The stronger would be 
the lord, the weaker the dependent. In this manner, 
by the ordinary operation of events, chd the English 
become invested with the dommant power at Surat. 

They might indeed have renounced it, but only by 
two modes They might have withdrawn from 
Surat altogether, abandoning the commercial advan- 
tages arising from their connection with that place, 
which were then very considerable, or they might 
have been content to be dependents upon the Na- 
bob They were not so weak as to choose eithei. 

It was impossible to preserve equality, and they 
chose supremacy rather than dependence. From 
the time when the English obtained the military 
command, the succession to the seat of civil go- 
vernment was regulated by them. The office of 
naib was after a time abohshed , but this was an act 
of favour towaids the Nabob, grounded on reasons 
of expediency on the part of those who conferred it. 

The Nabobs of Surat weie then more strictly depen- 
dent upon the English than in the later days of the 
empire they had even been upon their nominal chief 
When the British government undertook the 
charge of the defence of Surat, revenue was as- 
signed for defraying the expenses of the duty It 
proved insufficient, and it could not be expected 
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chap xvi that the Company's government should burden other 
portions of territory with the charge of preserving 
Surat from danger This gave nse to various dis- 
putes and negotiations. Other grounds of difference 
were form shed by the gross mismanagement of that 
portion of power which had been committed to the 
Nabob With the abuses existing under an inde- 
pendent government that of tho Company would 
have possessed no right to interfere but the mti 
mate connection which subsisted between tho Eng 
lish and the Nabob — the nature of that connection, 
which could be concealed from no one, and tho cir 
cums tan ces under which the power of tho Company 
in Surat had been acquired, rendered it an incura 
bent dnty to exercise that power not only for tho 
advantage of those who held it, but for the promo- 
tion, also to tho widest possible extent of the pro<v- 
perfty and happiness of tho peoplo. 

With regard both to its own claims and those of 
the peoplo of Surat, tho British govemmont long 
entertained feolings of dissatisfaction towards tho 
Nabob Tho insufficiency of tho means placed at 
their disposal for the dofence of tho place and tho 
abuses of tho civil administration, hnd alike far 
nisbed grounds of protracted discontont before tho 
nmvnl of tho Earl of Momington in India. With 
much reluctance tho reigning Nabob agreed to 
mnho some addition to the payment secured to the 
Compan) for the defence of the place but before 
the arrangement was concluded ho died leaving on 
infant son who survived but a short time and 
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whose death afforded an opening for the claim of chap xvi 
an uncle to succeed to the office. The opportunity 
was a favourable one for effecting those changes 
which were indispensably necessary to the good 
government of the place. The British authorities 
had long exercised the power of disposing of the 
office of Nabob at their disci etion, as the Mogul 
Emperor had formerly done ; and though the claims 
of relationship had been respected, they had never 
been regaided as confeirmg a light to the succes- 
sion They Aveie still respected, but not to the ex- 
tent of subjecting the inhabitants of Surat to the 
evils which they had long endured under native 
rule The candidate for the nabobslnp was unwil- 
ling to comply with the requisitions made of him, 
and the British government determined to assume 
the entiie civil and military administration — a 
change in which the people of Surat had far greatei 
reason to rejoice than even those by whom it was 
effected The person whose claim to the exercise of 
power was thus set aside was indulged by being ele- 
vated to the rank to which he aspired An ample 
provision was made for him and the family to which 
he belonged , and the only obstacle to impiovement 
being thus removed, the refoimation of the wretched 
institutions of Surat was commenced -with prompti- 
tude and vigour Never had theie existed greatei 
necessity for such a labour. It was truly stated that 
“ the frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in the 
collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption m 
the administration of j’ustice, and the entne meffi- 
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chapiyh ciency of the police, as manifested in the different 
tumults ■which' 1 had u occurred in the city parti cu 
lariy that excited in 1705 ” afforded "abundant evi- 
dence that the Nabobs were as incompetent to con- 
duct the internal government of the city ns to pro- 
vide for its external defence.”* The riot above 
adverted to was caused by the rival fanaticism 
of tbe Mahomedan and Hindoo inhabitants of the 
city and was attended witb the perpetration of 
many acts of atrocious barbarity The .Bombay 
government had given the Nabob some good advice 
on this occasion, but had not felt at liberty to do 
more, although the British resident at Snrnt had 
strongly urged them to take some dedsivo measures 
for the preservation of good order in the city Tho 
Hindoo inhabitants complained loudly of their want 
of security alleging that tho trade and population of 
tho city entirely depended on tho protection of tho 
English This protection, however, they remarked, 
had been only nominal since tho abolition of tho 
office of mub While this office was maintained, 
tho person holding it was especially entrusted with 
tho charge of tho police of tho dty, and ho was 
accountable to tho British government for tho ox 
ore iso of this as well as of all other powers with 
which ho was invested Tho abolition of tho office 
had deprived tho Company’s government of all power 
of effiefent control, and committed tho pence of the 
city to those who wore cither unnblo or unwilling to 

* Letter of g orernor g e nera l In council to gomnnwnt cf 
Bombay I Oth March 1S00 
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maintain it. The moral bcaiings of the question chap xvi 
are exhibited forcibly and tersely m two shoit pas- 
sages of a dispatch on this subject addiessed by the 
government of Bengal to that of Bombay* The 
“ right,” say they, “ of disposing of the office of Nabob 
is accompanied by an indispensable duty of piovid- 
ing a just, vase, and efficient administiation for the 
affans of Surat ; the lapse of the poweis of govern- 
ment having left no other party, excepting the 
Company, m a state to piotect the persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants of that city And, aftei 
adverting to the objects to which the power of the 
Nabobs ought to have been directed, but which they 
had signally failed to accomplish, the dispatch con- 
tinues * “ It is obvious that these impoitant objects 
can only be attained by the Company taking the en- 
tire civil and nnlitaiy government of the city into 
their own hands , and, consequently, it is then duty as 
well as their right to have recourse to that measure ”f 
This is a just view of the case , and Surat affords 
one instance among many, m which tenitory and 
power have been, by the mere force of circum- 
stances, tiansfened from native hands to those of 
the East-India Company The commeicial impor- 
tance of Suiat rendered the preservation of peace 
and order an object of great inteiest to the Com- 
pany, which had long maintained theie one of its 
principal stations for the purposes of trade This 
led to the interference of the government of 
Bombay, an interference which, it will be remem- 
* Letter, ut supra f Ibid 
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CHAP XYL bered, was invited by the principal inhabitants, who 
knew the value of a British connection, and who 
reposed a degree of confidence m tho power and 
good intentions of the Company s servants which 
the representatives of no other government could 
inspire The Mogul Emperor confirmed to the 
Company the powers of which they had assumed tho 
exercise , the remaining powers of the state wore 
by the consent of the Nabob, entrusted to n doputy 
whom the Company were to name Tho Mogul 
dynasty fell into irretrievable ruin, and tho privilege 
of nominating the Nabob of Surat passed by natu- 
ral consequence into tho hands of those who had 
the means of mam taming their appointment But 
this privilege they did not abuso So far from seek- 
ing to increase their power thoy voluntarily relin- 
quished a portion of it which thoy might, without nn 
effort, have retamed Tho office of naib was abo- 
lished, and the Nabob invested with tho uncurtniled 
exercise of those functions which wore vested in his 
office Tho results wore, that tho administration of 
nfiairs fell into uttor disorder and that noithor tho 
state nor the persons and property of individuals were 
secure Then, and not boforc, tho Company under 
took tho dntios previously assignod to tho Nabob , 
and, as far as tho peoplo wore concerned, tho only 
ground for regret was, that this stop Imd not been 
sooner taken. Ono good effect, indeed attended 
the delay the moderation and forbearance of the 
Company’s government wore ainpl) attested Tin 
new arrangements at Surat ucro embodied in n 
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tieaty, which was signed by the parties mteiested chap xvi 
on the 13th of May, 1800. a.d isoo 

About the time of the settlement of the govern- 
ment of Surat, it became necessary to take mea- 
suies for the preseivation of the Mysore fxontiei 
fiom piedatory attacks. The danger aiose fiom 
Dhoondia Waugh, who had found means to repair 
the damage which he had sustained from the Mah- 
rattas, and to place himself m a condition to lesume 
the exercise of his occupation. The necessity of 
putting down this adventurer was urgent, with a 
view not only to the actual inconvenience occa- 
sioned by his ravages, but also to the possible con- 
sequences of allowing them to be perpetrated with 
impunity. Dhoondia was endeavouring to laise 
himself from the position of a vulgai lobbei to that 
of the head of a political confederacy. The discon- 
tented within the Company’s terntones and those 
of their allies were invited, by letters wiitten in his 
name, to take advantage of the opportunity affoided 
by his invasion of Mysore, and rise simultaneously 
against the objects of their hate Dhoondia, though 
m himself, as he was justly teimed by Colonel Wel- 
lesley, “a despicable enemy,” * thus became a foi- 
midable one ; and both Ins character and his attempt 
may be regarded as having gamed something of 
dignity from the fact of the gieatest general of 
modern times having taken the field agamst him 

Dhoondia having established himself m the tei- 

* Letter to the Earl of Mormngton , Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, vol 1 page 53 

i 2 
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chap tyi ntones of the Peishwa, where he had seized and 
garrisoned several forts, it became necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of the Mahratta chief to the 
passage of the British troops over the boundaries 
in search of the freebooter This was at first re- 
fused, under pretence that orders had been given 
for his expulsion. Subsequently an attempt was 
made to limit the number of troops to be employed 
against Dhoondia, by a promise that a Mahratta 
force should co-operate with them. Finally, and 
with reluctance, the required permission for the 
entrance of any number of British troops that might 
be necessary for the proposed object was accorded. 

Colonel Wellesley entered upon tho duty which 
devolved on him with characteristic energy and 
after driving the enemy before him for some weeks, 
and capturing several places which had been occu 

A.D 1800 pied by Dhoondia, succeeded on the 80th July in 
surprising a division of his army whilo encamped on 
the right bank of the Malpoorbn Tho attack wns 
crowned by the most complete success Not a man 
within tho camp escaped and a quantity of bag- 
gage, elephant*, camels horses, and bollocks, became 
tho prey of the assailants 

After the destruction of this portion of his army, 
Dhoondia retired with tho romnlndor to the opposite 
side of tho Malpoorba. This operation wns not 
effected without much difficulty Being without 
boats, bo had made bis way through jungles to tho 
sources of tho river, round which ho Imd passed 
The transport of tho guns and stores of tho T nglish 
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army In* such & mute would have been extremely ciiap xvt. 
meonvement* it deemed picfci able to wait the 
constiuction of boats, but in the mean time a de- 
tachment. hfditb’ equipped, was dispatched to liaiass 
Dlioondia’s iea r » an d cndeaAour to cut off part, of 
his ha^-a^e A biigade was also dispatched to 
occupy the pa> 5C:cs °f *bo mcr most likely to be - 
foidable, and {bus to guaul against Dhoondia ic- 
ciossino- 'witli a 11 )' consideiablc numbci of follow cm 
This force in it s piogicss gained possession of several 
forts which wci pc held by parties m the mtci est of the 
adventuiei At onc °f these places, named Sirhitty, 
an cxtiaoidimAT instance of cool and determined 

biaAciy occuri e( i The outci gate of the foit w*as 
* 

attacked and pail led The innci gate was next to 
be gained, but the passage was found too nanow to 
admit a gun-c: m i a S e This difficulty, how T ever, was 
not suffeied td check the progiess of the assailants: 
the gun was instantly taken off the carnage, and, 
undei a -\eiy heavy file from the foit, tianspoited 
by a body of Artillerymen, led by Sn John Sinclair, 
to the gate, w inch was veiy shortly buist open. 

The piecau^ens wdiicli had been taken to prevent 
Dhoondia cio ssm S the river weie rendered unavail- 
ing by its sudden fall? which enabled the adventuier 
to enter the territories of the Nizam Thithei he 
was followed by Colonel Wellesley, with as much 
speed as was consistent with the difficulties attend- 
ing the moveP ien t au d the arrangements necessary 
for effecting ^e junction of the various portions of 
the army q'he campaign was now r approaching to 
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chap xv i a close. On the 10 th of September Colonel Wel- 
a.d 1800 losley encountered Dhoondia a army at a place called 
Conahgull He "was strongly posted, his rear and 
flank being covered by a village and a rock, but 
one impetuous charge put his troops to tho rout, 
the -whole body dispersed, and were scattered In 
small parties over the face of tho country Many 
were killed, and among the number was the author 
of the mischief, Dhoondia himself Part of tho 
enemy’s baggage was taken in his camp, and an- 
other portion, with two guns, all that remained to 
him, m the pursuit. Thus terminated tho caroor of 
Dhoondia Waugh, a man whose views woro directed 
to higher fortunes than he was fated to attain Ho 
assumed the title of king of tho two worlds, and 
elevated some of lus officers to tho rank of aaofls 
and nabobs. From beginnings not more respectable, 
states and dynasties hnd previously sprung up in 
India and Dhoondia Waugh might have been n 
second Hydor All had his progress not received a 
timoiy check Sir Thomas Munro writing to Colo- 
nel Wollesloy, on his fall, said — M A campaign of 
two months finished his empire, and ono of tho 
same duration has put on end to tho earthly gran 
dour, nt least, of tho sovereign of tho two worlds 
Had you and your regicido army boon out of the 
way Dhoondia would undoubtedly haw beeonio 
an independent and powerful pnnee, and the 
founder of a new dynasty of cruel and treacherous 
sultans ”* 

* (flag* Life of Sir Thomai Mtmro rot ui pp 140 JW> 
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The news fiom Emopc at this time was highly chap xvi 
unfavourable. The triumphs of the French there 
would, it vas expected, lea's c them at liberty to 
diiect their arms to moic distant quaitcrs ; and India 
or Egypt, it was apprehended, would be among 
the points selected To be prepared for danger, 
v here's cr it might occur, the govcrnoi-gencial (now, 
by the well-merited fa's our of the Ciown, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley) pioposcd to concentiatc the stiength 
of Ins Majesty’s squadron m the Indian seas, to- 
gether with such an amount of militaiy force as 
India could spaic, at some point whence they might 
be able to proceed with piomptitudc and facility to 
any place where their sci vices might be wanted 
The point chosen was Tuncomalec; and three Eu- 
ropean regiments, a thousand Bengal volunteers, 
with details of European and native infantry, were 
dispatched tlnthci ; u lulc Admiral Rainier, who 
commanded the squadion, vas earnestly requested 
to co-operate in the anangement, by piocecdmg to 
Tiincomalee without delay The employment of 
the foice thus assembled was to be determined by 
circumstances It was to pioceed eithei up the Red 
Sea, to co-opeiate with any British force that might 
be employed in Egypt from the side of the Medi- 
terranean; to advance to any point m India me- 
naced by the French, should they dispatch a force 
thithei , or to be directed to the reduction of the 
Mauritius. This latter object was one which the in- 
formation of the governor-general led him to believe 
might be undertaken with the best piospects of 
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chap xvi success, and it was one of which the importance 
would fully justify the attempt. In every war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, from tho tame 
when the two countries became rivals m the East, 
the possessions of the latter in the Indian seas had 
furnished abundant means for annoying the trade of 
the former Numerous privateers, fitted out at the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, swopt the ocean 
and enriched their owners, at tho expense aliko of 
the East-In dm Company and of thoso engaged in the 
local trade While Lord Hobart administered tho 
government of Madras, the dispntch of on cxpodi 
tion from that presidency for an attack on tho 
Mauritius was contemplated but tho delicate stato 
of the British interest in India rendered it a point 
of prudence to relinquish the design at that time. 
Tho object, however, was steadily kept In view by 
the Marquis Wellesley, and the Mauritius would 
most probably have been attached but for tho re- 
fusal of Admiral Homier to co-oporato This refusal 
appeared at first to be grounded on an opinion that 
it would bo injudicious to employ any considerable 
portion of tho land and sea forces on distant oh 
jeets of onterpnzo , hut ultimately anothor reason 
was permitted to transpire Tho admiral held 
or professed to hold tho extraordinary principle 
that tho expedition could not bo undertaken with 
out tho express command of tho King signified in 
tho usunl official form to tho British government 
in India and to tho commanders of Ids Majesty s 
forces Admiral Rainier it seems expected that 
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the go vernoi -general would dissent from his view; chap xvi 
and the expectation was most just and reasonable. 

That so monstrous a principle should have been 
gravely maintained is sufficiently startling, that it 
should have been regarded as sound and true by any 
human being, whose education and habits qualified 
him to form an opinion on such a subject, is utterly 
incredible Admiral Rainier, however, piofessed so 
to regai d it, and the governor-geneial theiefore 
condescended to honour the objection with an elabo- 
rate answer “ If,” said he, “ the giound of your 
excellency’s dissent from the pioposed expedition 
to the Isle of France be admitted as a general rule 
to govern the conduct of the military and naval 
service m these distant possessions during the exist- 
ence of wai, I appiehend that the greatest advan- 
tage must result from thence to the cause of the 
enemy It is an estabhshed maxim of state, as well 
as an unqualified principle of public duty, that in 
time of wai all public officers should employ their 
utmost endeavouis to reduce the power and le- 
souices of the common enemy of the state, and 
should avail themselves of every advantage which 
circumstances may present foi the advancement of 
the interests of their country by the vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities In remote possessions the 
exigency of this duty increases m proportion to the 
distance from the parent state, and to the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining from home expiess and pre- 
cise 01 dei s applicable to the vanous emergencies 
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co ap x vi that must arise in the course of ■war If no ftdvan 
tage can ever be token of the temporary or acci- 
dental weakness of the enemy s possessions in India 
without express orders from England, signified 
through the usual official channels, not only to tho 
government of India but to the commanders of hfs 
Majesty s land and sea forces, it is evident that 
opportunities of reducing the enemy s power and 
resources must frequently bo lost, without tho hopo 
of recovery by reference for formal commands to 
the source of sovereign authority at home. In tho 
present instance, an extraordinary and fortunate 
accident had disclosed to me tho weak and almost 
defenceless state of tho most important possessions 
remaining to France in this quarter of the globe 
In my judgment, I should have faded m my duty 
towards my Kang and country if I had wnited for 
Jus Mryesty s express commands, or for his ortlors 
signified through tho official channels established by 
Parliament for tho government of India, before I 
had proceeded to take tho necessary steps for avail- 
ing myself of the critical posture of tho French 
interests within tho reach of tho forco ontrustod to 
my control ” After somo observations on tho powers 
and responsibility of tlio govcmor-gcnoral in India, 
tho marqrus appeals to his own conduct under simi 
lor circumstances, and its results. u Of tho rule,” 
sayB he which I assert I hnvo furnished an ex- 
ample in ray own practice, nnd if tho principle 
which your excellency lias adopted had go\emcd 
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my conduct, the conquest of Mysore would not have chap xvi 
been achieved 

Some time befoie this dispute, the attention of the 
governor-general had been turned towards Batavia 
He had direct instructions fiom the King foi bring- 
ing this settlement under the piotection of the 
Butisli crown, on terms similar to those which had 
been granted to the Dutch colonies of Demeiaia, 

Beibicc, and Suimam It was proposed to effect 
this by negotiation, and Admiral Ramiei was to 
undeitake the task, aided by such an amount of 
sea and land foice as would be sufficient to give 
weight to his representations The probability that 
the lequned foice could be employed moie advan- 
tageously elsewhere led to the postponement of the 
attempt; but when the pioject for attacking the 
Mauritius was defeated by the perveiseness of Ad- 
miral Rainier, the views of the govemoi-geneial 
weie agam turned to Batavia But the Dutch 
colony was to enjoy a further penod of repose. 

Soon aftei the fall of Sermgapatam, the Maiquis 
W ellesley had suggested to the ministers at home 
the practicability of employing a force from India, 
to co-operate with any that might be dispatched 
fiom Gieat Britain, against the French m Egypt; 
and it has been seen that the assemblage of troops 
at Tnncomalee was made with reference to this 
among other objects The suggestion was adopted , 
and the govemoi-geneial was instructed to dispatch 

* The governor-general to Vice-Admiral Rainier, Feb 5, 

1801 
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CHAP XYT to Egypt, by way of tho Red Sea, a force of about 
a thousand Europeans and two thousand native in- 
fantry, under the command of an active and intelli- 
gent officer These instructions woro immediately 
acted upon* The force at Ceylon, strengthened by 
sixteen hundred native infantry which had been 
assembled at Bombay for foreign service, was en 
trusted to the command of General Baird, and tho 
whole embarked with all practicable expedition. A 
squadron of Company s c mixers, under Admiral 
Blanhett, with a small body of troops, bad sailed for 
Egypt some time bofore General Baird and his 
army after performing a march of extraordinary 
peril and difficulty across the desert proceeded down 
tho Nile to Rhonda, from vrhonco thoy advanced to 
Rosetta But the fate of tho French attempt upon 
Egypt had been previously decided , and tho Indian 
reinforcement enjoyed no opportunity of gaining 
distraction oxcept by its patient and cheerful sub- 
mission to hardships and toils, and tho ready sur- 
render by tho native portion of tho troops of thoir 
prejudices to their sense of military duty 

Tho expedition to Egypt was dispatched early in 
A.D 1801 tho year 1801 In tho month of July in tho same 
year a change took place in tho affairs of tho Car 
natic, which will require reference to a series of 
events of prior occurrence connected with tlint divi 
sion of the south of India. Tho death of Mahomet 
Ali during tho administration of Sir John Shore 
and the dispute between tho British authorities 
to which it ga%e me havo been noticed Mnhn- 
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met Ah -was succeeded by Ins sou, Omdut-ul-Om- chap xvi 
rail, who, from tlic comuiencement of his leign, 
manifested a disposition to puisuc the same ruinous 
policy which had maiked that of his father. The 
Maiquis Wellesley, on his airhal fiom England, 
occupied a consideiable portion of the time which 
he spent at Madras in vain attempts to obtain the 
prince’s consent to the anangements necessary for 
extricating himself and his subjects fiom the wietch- 
edness m which both were involved The Nabob 
was obstinately bent on resisting all change, and the 
governor-geneial left Madras with a conviction that 
negotiation was useless. It was, however, obvious 
that, without the adoption of some new anange- 
ments, it would be impossible to secuie the Com- 
pany from loss, to save the Nabob fiom min, or to 
rescue the oppressed inhabitants of the country 
from the intensity of misery m which they weie in- 
volved. 

The war with Tippoo commenced, and with it the 
necessity foi all the aid which the Nabob could 
afford to his Butish ally At this penod the con- 
duct of the Nabob’s offieeis, with regard to the col- 
lecting of supplies for the use of the Butish aimy, 
indicated a total absence of fiiendly feeling on the 
part of the prince, if the acts of the seivants weie 
to be viewed as furnishing any evidence of the 
wishes of their master They weie for the most pait 
inactive Those who made any exeitions directed 
them to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the Butish government The Nabob was 
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ch ap x vi. not sparing in professions of friendship, and he even 
agreed to advance a considerable sum of money for 
the use of the army, on specified conditions. The 
conditions were assented to but the money was not 
forthcoming and but for the opportune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, the consequences of the dis- 
appointment might have been seriously inconve- 
nient. 

After Lord Macartneys plan for exercising tho 
administration of tho Carnatic territory hod been 
abandoned on attempt was made to adjust tho 
claimB of the Company and the Nabob by a treaty 
concluded by Sir Archibald Campboll but tho exe- 
cution of its provisions was soon found to bo im 
practicable, and its securities worthless. A now 
treaty more indulgent to tho Nabob, was concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis ono article of which treaty 
gave to the Company m the event of war breaking 
out in the Carnatic or tho contiguous countries, a 
right to tho oxorciso of full authority within tho 
Nabob s dominions, except with respect to certain 
jnghires. This treaty was in force at the penod 
under notice , and on commencing tho war with 
Tippoo tho governor-general by virtuo of that or 
tide, might at onco havo assumed tho entire control 
of tho affairs of tho Carnatic. With great mode- 
ration ho abstained from tho Immcdinto exercise of 
tills undoubted right and only took advantage of 
the occasion to endcaiour to gain tho Nal>ob a as^nt 
to arrangements at least as benoficlal to lmn«df n* 
to tilt Company The goiernor-gencml nddn* 4 "^! 
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to him a despatch of considerable length, adverting chap xvi 
to the dislike entei tamed by the Nabob and his 
father to the assumption of the administration of 
the Carnatic by the Company, and to the desiie of 
the British government to shew respect for theii 
feelings to the utmost extent consistent with secu- 
rity ; pointing out mildly, but distinctly and forcibly, 
the vices of the Nabob’s administration, and the 
geneial rum that could not fail to follow , and com- 
plaining of the violation of the tieaty of Loid 
Cornwallis, more especially by a practice which had 
notoriously prevailed, of gi anting assignments of 
levenue on the districts which formed the security 
foi the Nabob’s payments to the Company — a prac- 
tice not only inconsistent with the purpose foi which 
they had been pledged, but m conti avention of an 
express provision of the tieaty, that no such assign- 
ments should be granted The goveinor-geneial 
refen ed to the moderation shewn in relaxing the 
provisions of the tieaty concluded by Sir A 1 chi- 
bald Campbell, and placing the Nabob m the 
more favourable position secuied to him by the later 
tieaty, urging that, as the Company’s government 
then waived an undemable light under a subsist- 
ing treaty, and consented to a new arrangement at 
the solicitation of the Nabob, and for his benefit, 
that government had a just claim to expect that, in 
representing the necessity of fuither modification, 
its views and intentions should be judged with the 
same hbeiality which Lord Cornwallis exercised to- 
Avaids those of Mahomet All These points being 
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chap xvi sufficiently pressed, the governor-general proceeded 
to enumerate the principles of the proposed ornmgo- 
mont. It ■was designed to extend to every branch 
of the Nabob b affairs connected with his relation to 
the Company, and by this comprehensiveness to 
guard, as far as precaution could effect such an ob- 
ject, against future misunderstanding , to provide to 
the utmost practicable extent against the necessity 
for any farther change, and to relieve the Carnatic 
from the inconveniences of a divided government 
or of a fluctuating or precarious authority 
^ An enumeration of details followed, and the points 

believed to be most interesting to the Nabob ■were 
first noticed — the adjustment of his debt with tho 
Company and of certain claims on his port of a 
pecuniary nature, arising from various sources. 
Modes of arranging these having boon suggested, 
the governor-general declared himself ready to re- 
linquish the right of the Company to oBsumo tho 
entire government of tho Carnatic during tho exist 
ing war, or any that might thereafter occur on con- 
dition of a territory equnl to securing tho amount 
of tho monthly payments to tho Company for which 
tho Nabob was liable being placed in pcrpotuity 
nnder tho exclusive management and authority of 
tho Company If tho required territory should pro- 
duce more than the amount of revenuo anticipated 
from it tho surplus was to bo paid o>er to tho 
Nabob, while, on tho other hand, if from an imfa 
vourablc season or any othor casualty a deficiency 
wore to arise tho Company were to l>car the lo*s 
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and the Nabob to be cntnely exonerated from chap xvi 
charge on this account The pioposal included 
otliei points of detail 1 elating to the defence of the 
country and the satisfaction of the private debts of 
the Nabob, some of -which -were leserved foi consi- 
deration at a moie advanced peiiod of discussion. 

The answer of the Nabob was long, but little satis- 
factory. Its tone was somevliat lofty. The Nabob 
positively lefuscd to consent to any modification of 
the treaty of 1792 This might have been contem- 
plated fiom Ins previous conduct; but his lefiisal 
was associated with an application which certainly 
could not have been looked for. His letter was 
written after the fall of Seimgapatam, and the con- 
sequent transfer of the dominions of Tippoo The 
Nabob availed himself of these events to set up a 
claim to share m the distribution of the conqneied 
countries He who was unable to govern his actual 
possessions was desirous of adding to them, and of 
extending more widely the wretchedness which over- 
shadowed the dominions which all eady acknowledged 
him as theii master This will not appear veiy 
extraoi dinary Ambition seeks its gratification, far 
moie commonly, m subjecting extended tenitones 
to the miseries of a bad government, than m be- 
stowing within narrower limits the blessings of 
peace, older, and security The happiness of the 
governed enters not into the calculations of grasp- 
ing despotism But the reasonableness and de- 
cency of the request of the Nabob at the time 
when it was pieferred were eminently illustiated by 

VOL III K 
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chap xyi the fact, that within the recesses of Senngapntnm, 
opened to the view of the conquerors by the success 
which attended their efforts, was found evidence most 
satisfactorily convicting the Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah 
and his father, Mahomet Ah, of having perfidiously 
violated their engagements with tho British govern 
ment by mtngmng with Tippoo Sultan against that 
power This evidence was contained m a volu- 
minous correspondence between Tippoo and two of 
his vakeels, named Gholaum Ah Khan and Roza 
All Khan, who accompanied the hostages to Madras 
at the close of the war undertaken by Lord Com 
wall is. 

The subject was taken up soon after tho 
amval of the vakeels at Madras. In an early 
letter they gave their master an account of an 
interview whioh had takon place between tho 
Nabob Mahomet All, tho two princes, and them 
selves. On that occasion tho Nabob was repre- 
sented not only to have professed tho warmest nt- 
taclimont to Tippoo, which might hnvo been tho 
effect of hollow courtesy, but to have reprobated 
tho war then just concluded, and to have declared 
that it had been undertaken by the allied powors 
for tho subvoreion of tho Mahometan religion. Tins 
charge was not vory probable, seeing that tho Nimm 
was a party to tho war, but wliilo it could not fail 
to he ngreeablo to Tippoo by lending him to regard 
himself as a martyr in tho cause of tho prophet it 
also gratified the malignant feelings which Mnho- 
mot All had long entertained townnli his Bntidi 
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piotectors The praise of Tippoo was enhanced 1>y chap xvi 
conti acting with lus conduct that of the Nizam, 
whose futuie letnbution for aiding in the dcsti ac- 
tion of religion daikh shadowed fortli Ac- 
coidmg to the "vakeels Mahomet All did not confine 
himself to general expressions of sympathy with the 
Sultan and his cause At the fiist and the last meet- 
ings lie expressed the most earnest wishes for the 
establishment of relations of friendship and hannony 
between himself and Tippoo, on the giound of com- 
munity of ichgions belief, and with a \icw t to the 
maintenance of the faith of Mahomet Tippoo, as 
may be supposed, was pleased with these manifesta- 
tions, and directed Ins 'vakeels to give them all 
encouragement; and in two lettcis, which some 
months later he addressed respectn ely to Mahomet 
All and Omdut-ul-Onirah, he piofessed the most 
entire confidence m then exertions in the common 
cause 

These discourses and communications would be 
sufficient to establish the state of feeling with which 
the Nabob and his son regaided the various parties 
concerned m the war with Tippoo ; but they might 
have been considered nothing more than the pui- 
poseless overflowings of uncontrollable hate, had not 
the acts of the two princes conesponded with their 
professions Mahomet Ali maintained secret emis- 
sanes m Bengal, to collect information for his use 
Fiom these persons he learned that the Bntish resi- 
dent at Poonali had apprized his government that 
Tippoo was intriguing with the Main at ta^ This 

k 2 
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chap xvi. article of intelligence was duly communicated to one 
of the vnheels of Tippoo, accompamed by a friendly 
intimation of the impolicy of the course which his 
master was pursuing and an urgent admonition to 
discontinue it until a more favourable time, which 
was judged not to bo far distant. Lord Comwnllis, 
it was represented, would soon go to Europe tho 
hostage princes would return to their father, and the 
payments of Tippoo would be completed “After 
lus lordships departure, the liquidation of tho Lists 
and other points, whatever” might be “his high- 
ness s pleasure,” would, it was declared, M ho right 
and proper ” It is impossible to nsenbo this advice 
to any friendly feeling towards tho British govern- 
ment. It is true, that it was desirable for that go- 
vernment that Tippoo 8 intrigues should bo defeated 
but the communication to that pnneo of tho fact 
that hie operations were known and observed could 
only have the effect of putting him on liia guard, 
nnd inducing him not to relinquish hisdesigns, hut to 
postpone their execution till a moro convenient time 
Such, indeed is the tono of tho Nabob s advico Ho 
did not tell his fnend that ho was doing wrong in in 
tnguing against tho British government, hut tlmt ho 
was Incurring danger IIis languago is not — relin- 
quish altogether your designs at Poonah but, defer 
them till tho man by whom you have been van- 
quished lias left tho country till tho English have 
been lulled Into quiescence b) the liquidation of 
tbeir pecuniary claims till your sons arc out of thoir 
power and then tako your own course Well did 
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tlie Nabob know wbat that course would be, and chap xyi 
cordially did lie approve it 

This was not the only instance m which the Nabob 
gave the Sultan intelligence and advice He com- 
municated to him the intended maieli of British 
tioops against Pondicheny, on the commencement 
of war between the English and the Fiench, and 
warned the Sultan to be cautious as to the manner 
m which he cairied on his intercourse with the 
latter people — not to discontinue it, but to avoid 
written communications — there being no objection, 
as the Nabob is reported to have stated, to veibal 
communications m case of necessity. As the Na- 
bob had before cautioned Tippoo against connect- 
ing himself with native powers, he now exeicised 
the same friendly office with regaid to the European 
enemies of the English Was the Nabob apprehen- 
sive that Tippoo’s consultations with the French 
would cause harm to his English ally ? He knew 
it, under the ciicumstances, to be impossible. It was 
for the safety of Tippoo — it was to prevent his pre- 
maturely usking the vengeance of the British go- 
vernment that the admonition was given To Tip- 
poo he looked as the chief suppoit of a future great 
Mahometan confederacy to drive the stiangeis 
from India, and he feared that the success of this 
magnificent plan might be endangered by the im- 
prudence of the person who was, at a proper season, 
to undeitake its management 

To a certain extent the evidence of the ciimiml 
mteicouise earned on by Mahomet AJi and -on 
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chap xvi with Tippoo Sultan depends on the credibdity of 
Tippoo b vakeels they might invent., or they might 
exaggerate The possibility, however, of their hav 
mg had recourse to either mode of deception applies 
only to the general expressions of friendship nttri 
bated by them to the Nabob — tho more material 
parts of the evidence are unaffected In apprizing 
Tippoo that bis intrigues at Poona were known to 
the British Government — in informing him of the 
meditated attempt of the English upon Pondicherry, 
is it conceivable that if they were not indebted to tho 
Nabob for the knowledge which they communi 
cated, thoy should, for no apparent purpose, havo 
given him a degree of credit which thoy might hare 
claimed for their own wanness nnd activity? Would 
they not have been glad to hare added to tboir 
claims upon tho Sultans favour by showing him 
how zealously they watched over his interests, and 
what ndmirablo means thoy possessed of becoming 
acquainted with tho counsels of Ills enemies ? The 
innocence of tho Nabob and his son, therefore, can- 
not bo inferred, without giving credit to veteran 
diplomatists, and thoso oncntnl diplomatists, for a 
degreo of disregard to their own reputation and in 
torest, as extraordinary os it would ho doreld of 
motive or rational end If tho representations of 
tho vnkeels, as to tho share of tho Nabob in these 
communications, were false their proceedings would 
bo too absurd for criticism or conjecture 

There Is thus no reasonable mode of evading the 
conclusion that the more important portions of the 
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lepoits of the vakeels to tlieir master were true, chap xvi 
and those reports clearly establish the hostile feel- 
ings of the Nabob towards the English It should 
be remembeied, that by the subsisting tieaty be- 
tween the English and that prince, he was lestramed 
from canymg on any negotiation or conespondence 
v ith any state, Euiopean or native, without the 
consent of the Company. His intei course with 
Tippoo, whatever its aim 01 nature, was conse- 
quently a bieach of his engagements — an offence 
gieatly aggravated by its obviously hostile tendency 
To facilitate the purposes of this unlawful corie- 
spondence, a cipher of names was prepaied, the key 
to which Avas found in Senngapatam This paper 
appeals to have been drawn up by Omdut-ul-Omiah, 
who dui mg the hfe of Ins father was deeply en- 
gaged m the mtiigue with Tippoo, and who seems 
to have continued aftei the death of lus parent to 
maintain for some time Ins illicit intei corn se with 
that prince 

The discoveiy of the documents relating to these 
tiansactions suggested the piopnety of endeavour- 
ing to elucidate them by an examination of some of 
the servants of Tippoo. Among these were the 
two vakeels, whose temporary residence at Madras 
had afforded opportumty for opening a correspond- 
ence between Tippoo and Mahomet Ah The duty 
of conducting the examination was entrusted to two 
experienced servants of the Company, Mi. Webbe 
and Colonel Close Gholaum All Khan endeavoured 
to evade the objects of the inquiry, by affecting to 
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chap xvi have fallen into a state of dotage and imbecility All 
Hczn Rlmn was more candid and communicative, but 
little of importance was elicited It was represented 
however, that a marriage between the two houses 
had been one of the subjects of negotiation, and 
the vakeels endeavoured to Bhew that all tho secret 
communications which had taken place related to 
this subject. But they did not agree as to tho 
party from whom the overture came, and if such 
an engagement really formed a subject of discussion, 
it was certainly not the only one nor was it of such 
a nature ns to require the protection of a secret 
cipher which cipher too was obviously framed for 
application to political purposes Further if tho 
overture, ns ono of tho vakeels affirmed, came from 
Areot, tho desire tliore manifested to form an alli- 
ance with tho bitter and implacable enemy of tho 
English could only bo regnrded as an additional 
ovidcnco of hostility to that people 

Tho investigation of tho cvidonco of tho Na 
bob 8 treachery required timo , and when completed 
it was obviously desirable, in a ranttor so doheato 
and so bablo to misrepresentation, to avoid acting 
without duo deliberation and a full consideration of 
consequences. There were also mothes connected 
with a pending negotiation with tho hiiiam for 
A d 1801 somo delay At length, on tho 28th May 1801, 
tho Marquis ’Wellesley addressed to the governor of 
Fort St. George Lord Cine* a dcsjratch comma 

* Son of the diitirtguabed fbtmdcr of the Anglo-Indian cm 

1*1 rr 
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mcatmg liis determination as to the final adjustment ciiap xyi. 
of the affaiis of the Carnatic It was clear, that if 
the peifidy of Mahomet All had been discovered 
duiing his life, the Biitish government would have 
been justified in inflicting punishment on its trea- 
clieious dependent* and pioviding for itself security. 
Omdut-ul-Omiah had, on the part of his fiithei, 
negotiated the treaty with Loid Cornwallis* lie 
had also been confedeiate w ith his fathei in the 
machinations earned on against Ins Biitish ally 
Omdut-ul-Omiah was, indeed, substantially a paity 
to the tieaty; for it secuied to lnm the light of 
succession under the same conditions and obliga- 
tions which attached to the light of Ins fiithei. The 
tieaty had been violated by Mahomet All — it had 
been violated by Omdut-ul-Omrah both before the 
death of his fathei and subsequently to that event 
No confidence could be leposed m one who had 
affoided so many proofs of hostility and tieacheiy — 
no safety could be ensuied without the annihilation 
of his power. The Biitish government, released by 
the acts of the othei contracting parties from the 
obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s tieaty, was bound 
to look solely to its own defence and seeuiity. It 
had, by the default of the Nabob and his fathei, 
acquned a clear right to establish any system for 
the administration of the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic which might appeal advisable* 
all the impediments which lespect foi the lights or 
feelings of the Nabob had previously opposed to 
nnpiovement had vanished before the discovenes 
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chap xvi made at Seringapatam How was the discretion 
thus placed m the hands of the Company s govern- 
ment to be exercised? Experience had bnt too 
well proved that power m the hands of the Nabob 
was but on engine of mischief It had constantly 
been employed by him to the detriment of tho 
Company, of his people, and of himself Justice to 
the first, chanty to the two latter, alike required 
that the Nabob should be divested of the authority 
which. If the future were to be judged by tho past, 
he would be certain to abuse The governor-general 
decided that the Company should assume the go- 
vernment of the Carnatic, and that the Nabob 
should become a stipendiary upon its revenues. IIo 
could not decide otherwise, without betraying tho 
interests which he was sworn to protoct 

The despatch addressed by tho Marquis TVelleflloy 
to Lord Cl ire was accompanied by a lottor to Om 
dnt-ul Omrah, which, nftor advorting to tho long 
suspension of all communication on tho part of tho 
governor-general beyond tho transmission of ordi- 
nary compliments, explained tho cause to bo tho 
discoveries made at Seringapatam and referred the 
Nabob to Lord Clivo for information as to tho stejs 
about to bo taken m consequence of those disco- 
veries Motives of humanity prevented this letter 
from reaching tho Nabob On its arrival at Mndrns 
tho princo was labouring under mortal disease and 
from an apprehension that tho communication might 
nggravnto his complaint and aecclemto its fatal ter 
ml nation, all knowledge of the intentions of tin 
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British government was withheld. But it being chap xvi 
understood that some members of his family had 
introduced armed men into the palace, with the 
view of advancing tlieir own objects on the occur- 
rence of the death of the pimce, if not before, Lord 
Clive deemed it expedient to dispatch a party of the 
Company’s tioops to take possession of the principal 
gateway This was effected without 1 esistance ; and 
it being explained to Omdut-ul-Omrah that the 
object of the movement was the pieservation of 
ordei, he was perfectly satisfied On the 15th 
J uly he died Mr Webbe and Colonel Close 1m- a d isoi 
mediately pioceeded to the palace, where they weie 
met by some of the deceased Nabob’s officers. It 
was stated that the Nabob had left a will, but some 
difficulty was raised m the way of pioducing it 
The British deputies, however, insisting on its being 
bi ought forward, it was at length exhibited On 
bemg lead, it appeared that Omdut-ul-Omrah had 
appointed a reputed son, known as All Hussein, to 
succeed him m the possession of all his rights, pos- 
sessions, and property, including the government of 
the Carnatic The British deputies then lequested 
a private conference with two confidential khans, 
who stood high in the confidence of the late Nabob, 
and who were nommated m his will as advisers of 
his heir m the administration of affairs To these 
functionaries the deputies stated the nature of the 
disco venes made at Seiingapatam. The khans re- 
ceived the communication with the appeal ance of 
gieat suipnse, and endeavomed to explain away the 
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chap xvr evidence on which the charges against the late 
Nabob and his father rested. The strong professions 
of friendship for Tippoo were declared not to pass 
the bounds of ordinary civility The cipher offered 
greater difficulty, and the khans had no better 
excuse to bring forward than the very probable 
suggestion that the paper containing the key had 
been placed in the archives of Tippoo by some 
enemy of Omdut-ul Omrah with the view of preju- 
dicing that prince m the estimation of the British 
authorities 

Tho object of the khans wns obviously to obtain 
a protracted discussion of tho question, in the hope 
that somo favourable chance might suspend tho 
resentment of tho British government. This wns 
seen and frustrated by the deputies, who, after re- 
ferring to the mtontion ontertaraed of demanding 
from Omdut-ul -Omrah satisfaction and security, 
and explaining why it hnd not previously been 
nctod upon, demanded to know whothor tho khans, 
on tho part of tho reputed son of tho deceased Na 
bob were disposed to an adjustment of tho claims 
of tho British government by an amicablo ncgotla 
tion. They answered by making abundant pro- 
fessions of respect for tho British government de- 
claring tho family of Omdut-ul-Omrah dependent 
on its protection, and dwelling on tho impossibility 
of their resorting to any other tlrnn amicable means 
of settlement , but avoided any direct answer to tho 
qncstion proposed to them The (lay was now con 
tiderably mhanced, and the Minn* heartily tired of 
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the eonfeicnce. To cut it short, they urged the chap xvi 
necessity of their attending to the funeial of the 
depaited Nabob, and to the prcpaiations requisite 
for tiansfeinng his remains to Tuchinopoly This 
being pressed, on the grounds of public decorum 
and regai d for the feelings of the Nabob’s family, 
the deputies did not feel at liberty to lesist the de- 
sire of the khans, and the conference terminated 
"without any positive answer being given to the 
pioposal made on behalf of the British govern- 
ment It was renewed on the following day, when 
the deputies distinctly explained, that the only 
basis on which the Biitisk government could re- 
cognize the reputed son of the Nabob, was the 
entire tiansfei of the civil and military administra- 
tion of the Carnatic to the Company. The khans 
made the obvious answer, that such a transfer would 
be a vntual annihilation of the office of Nabob. 

The deputies leplied, that the power of assuming 
the government m certain cases had been secured 
to the Company by the existing tieaty, and that 
which pieceded it ; that the power had actually been 
exercised, and yet that the rank and dignity of the 
Nabob had never been impugned. This interview 
was long, and much of it was occupied by desultory 
conversation, the khans evincing great anxiety to 
divert attention from the mam pomts at issue, and 
great tact m effecting their object Ultimately they 
requested a postponement of the discussion for a day, 
to allow of their consulting the various blanches of 
the Nabob’s family; and the British deputies yielded 
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chap xvi their assent, -with an intimation that, at the time 
specified they should expect a determinate nngwer 
The answer given at the ensuing meeting was 
not such as the deputies had required — a simple 
acceptance or rejection of the proposal made by tbo 
British government The khans stated that tho 
entire family of the late Nabob as well as his minis- 
ters, having been assembled to consider tho pro- 
posal, the result of their deliberations was, a convic- 
tion that, notwithstanding tho decided language 
m which it was submitted, the British government 
would be disposed to consent to a modification of 
the terms required for its security in tho Carnatic 
and they accordingly produced a countor proposal 
which they desired might be transmitted to Lord 
Chvo The deputies reiterated tho assurance wliicli 
thoy had already given, that they had full power of 
rejecting any proposal inconsistent with tho pnn 
ciplo previously laid down by them os tho basis of 
adjustment, nnd that no othor could bo admitted 
They warned the kbaus of tho consequences which 
must follow tho rejection of thoir plan , nnd finally 
intimated that, in a question which related excht 
sivoly to tho interests of tho Into Nabob s reputed 
son thoy wero desirous of receiving from himself 
tho nnswor which was to dotermino his fnturo si tun 
tion Tho khans manifested groat dlsliko to this 
proposal Thoy urged ns objections tho youth of 
tho heir — though ho was nearly eighteen years of 
age — his inexperience, tho fear of his mother nnd 
the recent occurrence of his fathers death But 
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the deputies were perseveiing, and a eonfeience chap xvi 
with All Hussein was at length fixed for the fol- 
lowing day During this discussion, the khans 
stated that the subject of the evidence discovered 
at Sermgapatam had been agitated m the durbai 
for moie than twelve months, and that measuies 
had been taken for justifying the conduct of Omdut- 
ul-Omrali An rastiuctive commentary was thus 
afforded on the surprise expiessed by the khans when 
the disco venes were first mentioned to them by the 
Butish deputies ; and a most satisfactoiy test of the 
degiee of credit to be attached to any thing they 
might state, or leave to be mfened from their de- 
poitment. Indeed it was incredible that the dis- 
coveiy should be unknown m the court of Omdut- 
ul-Omrah Waivmg all argument derived from Ins 
knowledge of the probability of such discovery, 
inasmuch as any such aigument must proceed upon 
an assumption of Ins guilt, it was not to be believed 
that a subject which the British authonties had 
been for months employed m investigating, which 
had given use to the appointment of a special com- 
mission for the examination of witnesses, that had 
not only enteied upon its duties but had concluded 
them and reported the lesult, should never have at- 
tracted the attention of the person most interested 
m it, or of any of his servants The exhibition of 
such extreme ignorance and apathy by any couit m 
the world could not be ci edited. The improbability 
is greatly increased when the court m which this 
state of things is supposed to exist is an oriental 
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chap xyi one It ifl m creased to the highest degreo when it is 
recollected that it is the court of Arcot, where in 
tnguo and espionage had long been earned to an 
extent which, if proficiency in those arts conferred 
an honourable distinction, might shame by* its ex- 
ample every court with which it could bo brought 
mto comparison. 

At the appointed time the British deputies re- 
paired to the palace, and being first introduced to the 
khans, they demanded of those officers whether fur- 
ther consideration had wrought any change m their 
sentiments. They were answered that it was not tho 
intention of Ah Hussein to recede from tho terms 
of the counter project presented at tho previous in- 
terview The heir then entered, m conformity with 
the arrangement made on Ins behalf, and, in reply to 
a question from tho deputies, declared that ho con 
mderod tho khans to have been appointed by his 
father for tho purpose of assisting him, and that tho 
object of his own councils was not separated from 
theirs. Tho doputies thereupon mado a commmu 
cation, which tboy had boon instructed to dolivor of 
tho intontion of Lord Clive to hold a personal con 
feronco "with All Hussein provionsly to carrying 
into effect tho measures m contemplation This 
took tho khans by surprise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Various modes of ovnding tho pro 
po*ed conference wore resorted to , but tho doputies 
insisting tlrnt tho governors ordors admitted no ox- 
cusc or doln) tho khans retired to make preparations 
and All Hussein took advantage of their nlwnco to 
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declaie, in a low tone of voice, that he had been de- chap xvi 
ceived by them On theii return, the whole paity 
assembled pioceeded to the tent of the officer com- 
manding the Company’s tioops at the palace, where 
they were met by Loid Clive The ceremonies of 
introduction being over, the attendants of Ah Hus- 
sein weie requiied to withdiaw, and the confeience 
was conducted by him and the Biitish governor. 

Before the lattei had fully explained his views, he 
was intei rupted by All Hussein, who, after expiess- 
mg his sense of the governoi’s eonsideiation, volun- 
tarily pioceeded to state that the conferences had 
been conducted by the khans without his paiticipa- 
tion, and that he disappioved of the result which 
had followed In consequence of this avowal, the 
entile substance of the conferences was lecapitulated 
to Ah Hussein, the proofs of the violation of the 
engagements of the late Nabob with the Biitish go- 
vernment weie distinctly enum eiated, and the extent 
of the security lequired by the lattei concisely ex- 
plained All Hussein then declaied himself willing 
to agree to the terms proposed : and aftei some con- 
versation on matteis of secondary impoitance, he sug- 
gested that a tieaty should be prepaied, vesting the 
entire civil and military authonty m the Company, 
which he observed he would be leady to execute, with 
01 without the consent of the khans, at another sepa- 
late confeience which was appointed to be held on 
the following day within the British lines. On that 
day the deputies proceeded to the palace, to conduct 
the hen of Omdut-ul-Omrah to the place of meet- 
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chap xvi ing , but a change had passed over his mind, and ho 
announced, that as the two khans had been appointed 
by his father e -will to assist his councils, he could 
not adopt a line of conduct inconsistent •with their 
advice, and that consequently no further interview 
with the governor was necessary He was urged, 
notwithstanding his new determination, to keep tho 
appointment which had been made and ho con- 
sented The conference with Lord Clive, like tho 
former took plnco without tho presence of tho 
khans hut Ah Hussein maintained tho xamo tone 
s which had marked Ins previous communication to 

tho deputies- Being requested to givo eomo cxpin 
nation, ho said that he was aware that the senti 
monts which ho now expressod differed entirely from 
those which ho had avowed on tho preceding day, 
but that the chango was tho result of reflection 
that tho whole family had been osscmblod to deli 
borate on Ins affairs — that ho had in conscqnoncc, 
given the subjoct hotter consideration, and that ho 
now considered it to bo totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to tho proposal 
to which lie had previously given Ins consent. Ho 
was reminded of lus admission tlrnt tho khans luul 
practised deception on him — tho conscqnences of 
persisting in lus new courso wore pointed out and 
assurances wore given of protection from any insult 
or danger tlrnt lie might apprehend from an ndhe- 
rcneo to his former decision but all tho<*e topics were 
urged in vain A suspicion wns then intimated to 
All llu^cin that he lmd boon encouraged b) intc 
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rested persons to adopt the fatal course on which he chap xvi 
had entered — that their representations had induced 
him to disbelieve the existence of oiders from the 
go vernoi -general wan anting the proposal which had 
been made to him, and the terms on which its ac- 
ceptance had been uiged He admitted that he had 
been spoken to on the subject, but denied that he 
was influenced by any distrust of the natuie of the 
governor-generals orders 

This point was one which the Bntish negotia- 
tor felt it indispensable to render perfectly clear 
They knew the delusions to which a person m the 
situation of All Hussein was exposed, and they were 
anxious to dispel them. It was, therefore, explained, 
that the allusion to the interested peisons had refei- 
ence to those who held tuneas and othei claims on 
the Carnatic territory These persons had strong 
motives for opposing the settlement of the affairs of 
the country m the way pioposed, as m the event of 
its being placed under the control of the Company 
they could have no hope of enfoicmg those claims 
It was added, that “ the principles of peisons of that 
description encouraged every expectation that they 
would be desirous of sacrificing the permanent in- 
terests and honour of” the Nabob’s “family to the 
attainment of then immediate advantage ”* What 
was meant by “ the principles” of the persons here 
alluded to is not easy to eonjectuie They were 

* Report of Mr Webbe and Colonel Close It mil be found 
m a senes of papers relating to the Carnatic, presented to the 
House of Commons, and ordered to be printed m June, 1802 
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chap xvi shameless and remorseless plunderers, without tho 
slightest pretence even to those relaxed and unde- 
fined principles by which too many are guided or 
those corrupted ones which have sometimes led men 
m sincerity and honesty to perpetrate crimes, m tho 
belief that they were fulfilling tho demands of duty 
The men referred to had no more claim to prin- 
ciple than have the min or practitioners of tho arts 
of acquisition by chicane or violence. Theso men 
plied on a large scalo tho occupation which their 
humbler brethren are compelled to follow on a small 
one Wisely and humanely was tho youthful can- 
didate for the muflimd of Arcot wnmod against 
their machinations Most justly was it stated to 
lnm, that the oppressors of tho Carnatic, with tho 
general body of his father s creditors, would feel an 
interest m persuading him to reject tho proposal 
which had been mndo to lnm and to cbonsh n 
belief that tho measures of tho local government 
would bo disapproved in England and reversed by 
the authorities thorc Tho history of Arcot at that 
time afforded record of tho successful practice of 
similar delusions — succor ful ns to tho object pro- 
posed, that of enriching unprincipled adventurers. 
Since that period tho practice lias not been totally 
discontinued, and instances of more recent (Into 
might be quoted in which tho interests of native 
princes linvo been sacrificed that fortunes might bo 
accumulated by strangers Against the miscliioious 
deceptions believed to bo employed to mislead him 
Ah Hussein was wnmed rci>catedlj though unavnil 
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mgly. He w ns apprized that, if lie entertained any chap xvi 
hope that ts liat might be done by the government 
of Foit- St Geoige would be undone by a supenor 
authoiity, lie decencd himself He was assuied, not 
only that the orders of the go vcrnoi -general wcic 
pciemptory to cany into effect the plan which had 
been submitted foi Ins concunence, but that the same 
views vcic entci tamed by the government at home, 
and that, consequently, all expectation of revision m 
that quarter must be vain Nothing was neglected 
that could be supposed likely to lead the infatuated 
youth from the dangei piepaied for him by those who 
called themselves his fiiends , but all endeavouis 
were vain. Accoidmg to onental views, he might be 
legal ded as fated to relinquish lank and wealth with 
all their atti actions and conveniences, for the sake 
of preseivmg to some woitliless natives and equally 
woitliless Euiopeans the means of unhallowed gam 
— an object which, after all, was not attained The 
confeience concluded on the pait of Loid Clive by 
representing to All Hussein that no pains had been 
spared to guard him against the consequences which 
he was about to mcui , that the duties of humanity 
towaids him, and of attention to the honour of the 
Bntish name, had been satisfied, that his position m 
society had been determined by himself, and that 
Ins future situation would be that of a private pei- 
son, regarded as hostile to the Bntish interests, and 
dependent for support on the voluntary bounty of 
the Company. Ah Hussein listened to the govei- 
nor’s paitmg addiess with composuie, and letned 
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chap xyi from the place of audience without offering any ob- 
servation on it. 

The endeavours ■which were made to prevail upon 
Ali Hussein to accept the offer of the British 
government were prompted by a desire to cany 
into effect the wishes of Omdubul-Omrah, Ah 
Hussein was the son of a woman of low station, 
who certainly never was the legal wife of tho de- 
ceased Nabob Ho had, however, been recognized 
by him as lus hoir and m deference to this re- 
cognition the British government had offered to 
acknowledge him Tho right to demand from him 
tho same conditions which it had been resolved to 
claim from Omdut-ul-Omrah does not admit of 
question. That prince had been engaged in a senes 
of intrigues directed against tho power to w Inch ho 
owed his maintenance on tho throne It was justly 
held that he had forfeited tho rights to which 
under treaty ho had boon entitled, so long ns ho 
continued to respect tho conditions attached to 
them and a new orrangemont was contemplated, 
tho completion of which was deferred by tho dan- 
gerous stato of tho Nabob s health Passing by tho 

objections that might bo taken to All Husseins 
title, on tho ground of illegitimacy — granting tliat 
his fathers will entitled him to tho right of in 
hentancc, it is evident tlrnt ho could chum to 
inherit no moro than his father lrnd tho power to 
convoj to him Had Omdut-ul Omrali recovered 
Ins health tho sauio representations which were 
made to Ah Hussem would lia\e been made to 
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him, the ^amc terms Mould have been rcquiicd as chap xvi. 
conditions of Ins retaining the rank and title of 
Nabob, and if refused, Omdut-ul-Omrah must have 
been content to descend to a private station. Had 
he consented, his heir Mould have been admitted to 
succeed him on the same terms with himself — had 
he refused, the son, like the father, Mould have been 
an obscure pensioner 

The accidental postponement of the intended 
measures of the British government, caused by the 
illness of Omdut-ul-Omiah, could make no difference 
in the rights of any party If a new airangcment 
had been made during the life of Onidut-ul-Omrah, 

Ins death would not have revived, in favour of his 
heir, the rights secured by Lord Cornwallis’s tieaty; 
and it would be absuid to maintain that the humane 
consideration of the Bntisli government, m abstain- 
ing fiom picssmg its just and leasonable claims 
upon a dying man, should depuve them of the 
power of enforcing them against his successor 
Omdut-ul-Omiah had, indeed, been previously en- 
gaged m undermining the British mteiests, and All 
Hussein had not ; but if the authority of the latter 
might properly have been subjected to limitations 
established during the life of Ins father, there could 
be no injustice m establishing the same limitations 
from the period of his father’s death The lestuc- 
tions were not capriciously imposed, they were 
necessary, as experience had shewn, to the security 
of the Butish government They weie furthei ne- 
cessaiy to the impiovement of the countiy and the 
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chap xyi. happiness of the people On these grounds, tho 
British government had long been anxious for 
change they had been withheld from making it 
solely from a regard to the preservation of good 
faith They had now an opportunity of rescuing 
the country from oppression without bringing any 
imputation upon the national honour, and nono 
could condemn them for using it, except thoso who 
preferred tho interests of a knot of reckless usurers 
to the happiness of thoso whose industry was ox 
erted in drawing forth tho nches of the earth 

The pestilent influence which had long been 
exerted to counteract all good government in tho 
Carnatic was employed m endeavouring to pnmlyzo 
the arm of the British government when raised to 
strike at tho sources of oppression. Tho hopo of 
success could have been but small but it was re- 
solved to risk tho ovont. Ah Hussein, liko Ins 
father and grandfather, was surrounded by men In 
tent only on tholr own advantage, but accustomed 
to cloak their selfish designs raider tho graso of pro- 
moting tho honour and interests of tho prince Tho 
counter project, presented by the khans on rejecting 
tho overture of tho British government, was ob- 
viously not of Asiatic manufacture. It bears indu 
bitablo marks of western origin.* It was manifest 
to tho British deputies (and tho fact is noticed in 
their report) that it hod been translated from nil 
European language and no one who rends it in 

* It vrill be found In tic Collection of Canntic I’aj >cr» pren 
otuly referred to 
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English can doubt, that it has been subjected to the chap xvi 
piocc^s of double tinuslation. Something more was 
manifest on the face of tins pnpei Gieat care bus 
taken to exclude the executive government in India 
fiom any share m the management of the funds 
allotted to the liquidation of the consolidated debts 
of Mahomet Ali ; it Mas thciefoic, to be legiti- 
mately mfened that those who diew up the pioject 
weic interested in the proposed exclusion Into 
the hands of such poisons had the }outhful son of 
Omdut-ul-Omiah fallen. Thiough similar agenc)', 

Mahomet All had parsed a life of misery and dis- 
honour — hated by his subjects distrusted by his 
allies, and flattered only by those who meant to 
piofit by his weakness Ilis son inherited his tin one 
and 1ns incumbrances — his universal unpopularity 
and Ins miserable folly; but his reign, like that of 
lus father, was wi etched to himself, mischievous to 
his subjects, and useful to none save those whom it 
was infamy to seive , but it was fai more buef, and 
with him the lampant ascendancy of usury and 
extoition passed away 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appeals to have left no legiti- 
mate offspring ; and it had been determined, should 
his testamentary heir reject the throne on the modi- 
fied terms on wdncli it was m future to be held, 
to tendei it to the acceptance of Azim-ul-Dowlah 
This prince was the only legitimate son of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, the second son of Mahomet Ah. The 
oidmary principles of succession would thus be 
little violated, and except with leference to the 
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chap xvi. testamentary disposition of the throne by Oradut- 
ul Omrnh, they -would not be violated at alb It 
was, however, m this case far more easy to deter 
mine than to carry the determination into effect 
Aram ul-Dowloh was m the power of those who 
supported the pretensions of his cousin. Oppor- 
tunity was sought for mating a private communi- 
cation to him , but so Btnctly was ho watched, that 
it was found impracticable A negotiation might 
have been commenced openly but this, there was 
reason to apprehend, might involve tho prince m 
the fate which in the East so often overtakes those 
who enjoy the dangerous distinction of royal birth 
without the means of self-defence Before tho ques- 
tion of how to communicate with Arim was solved, 
it was ascertained that the nvnl party were displaying 
much activity and no in considerable shore of cuda 
city Tho khans had privately, but formally, placed 
All Hussein on tho musnud of Arcot, and a public 
corcmony of tho like nature was to tako place with 
out dolay As such an investiture would bo tho 
signal for civil war, Lord Clivo folt it necessary to 
resort to rigorous measures to prevent it. Tito 
officer commanding tho British detachraont in cl mrgo 
of tho palnco gateway wns ordered to tako pos- 
session of tho entire building and to remove tho 
guards of tho Into Nabob who lind hitherto been 
suffered to contmuo at their posts Tins being 
effected tbo difficulty of communicating with 
Axim-ul Doulnh wns removed n part) of tho 
Company a troops being substituted at the place 
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which be inhabited for tbe guards of tbe late Nabob chap xyi 
who were picuouriy stationed tberc The prince 
was surprised by the change, and liis sui prise ap- 
peal's to have been not unmixcd with alann. It was 
explained to him that tbe movement "was intended for 
bis nioie effectual protection, and lie ■was satisfied. 

Although lie could not be an arc of the ]>recisc moms 
of the British government, lie could at least place 
confidence m its lionoui, and must lm\e felt certain 
that no change of guaid could invohe him m grcatci 
danger than that which pieMOuriy surrounded him 
On the morning after the change the piincc was 
visited by Colonel MacNeil, the officer m command, 
who intimated that, if he felt any desire of lcpre- 
sentmg the state of Ins a flail's to the Bntisli goAcrn- 
ment, the means of doing so weic now open to him 
without dangei The offer was embraced, and Azim 
was soon admitted to an interview with Lord Clive. 

He appealed to entertain no ambitious designs, and 
he probably did not anticipate the possibility of his 
elevation to the dignity which All Ilussem had re- 
nounced. He complained of injuries and hardships, 
of poverty and its inconveniences, and requested with 
great earnestness that, m any settlement that might 
be made of the affairs of the Carnatic, his claims 
might be considered; but he appeared to limit Ins 
expectation to the pi o vision of more sm table accom- 
modation foi his family. He was assuied that his 
wishes would be legal ded, and the confeience closed 
without any intimation that his expectations weie 
likely to be exceeded. Anothei intei view took 
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chap yyi. congratulation in the chan go of rulers. To tho 
British government the new treaty gave security for 
the expense incurred on account of the Nizam, on 
improved frontier, and all the power and respect 
resulting from a considerable extension of territory 
All parties were thus benefited and tho govomor 
general had the satisfaction of feeling that, wlulo 
he was raising the position of his own government 
among the states of India, ho was indirectly con- 
tributing to tho peace and happiness of others Tho 
course and connection of public events is the pro- 
vince of history rather than tho personal character 
of tho actors in them yot it has over been es- 
teemed one, at least, of its secondary functions, to 
exhibit for admiration or for scorn tho romarhublo 
traits of good or of evil manifested by those who 
have occupied conspicuous places on tho great stage 
of human affaire If this viow bo correct, it would 
hero bo unjust to pass without notice ono part of 
tho conduct of the Marquis Wollcsloy in the pro- 
gress of tho negotiation with tho Nizam Tho re- 
sident at Hyderabad, nndor tho influence of excessive 
zeal for tho conclusion of an arrangement which lie 
believed to bo important, lmd somowhat oxccedcd 
Ids powers by ngreoing to articles with regard to 
the commutation of subsidiary payments by terri 
tonal cession, which did not clearly define tho re- 
spective rights of tho Company and tho Nizam, and 
ho had sought to justify the proceeding in a manner 
wlncli, though not unprecedented among diploma 
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tists, drew from the go\cinor-gencial a severe ciiap xvi 
censure. “Any cxpiession in the giant.” wntes 
tlic Maiquis Wellesley, “ calculated to misc a 
doubt of its pcimanencc, 01 to limit the powoi of 
the Company’s internal go\ eminent of the country, 
or to fa\ourthe Nizam’s light of lesuinption, Mould 
CMdently pic\ent us from concluding any settlement 
vorthy of our charactci, or ad's antageous to oui in- 
terests In paragraph four of your despatch of the 
2 Gtli of May. jou plainly admit that the couit of Hy- 
derabad understands the fouitli and fifth ai tides to 
have sccuicd to the Nizam an aibitraiy right of ic- 
smning the districts subsequently to the intended 
assignment, and you endeavour to remoae this in- 
surmountable objection to those ai tides by alleging 
your construction of their exposition to be different 
fiom that maintained by the Nizam and his mmis- 
teis It is painful to me to be compelled to lemark 
that your argument in this paiagiapli is founded on 
pimciples incompatible with the maintenance of pub- 
lic faith, and exploded by the "u isdom, justice, and in- 
tegrity of the law of nations To intioduce ambigu- 
ous plnases into formal instruments, designed to 
constitute the basis of public obligations between 
gieat states, is a piactice repugnant to the policy, 
honour, and dignity of the Bntish nation. The pei- 
spicuity of oui expressions m all acts of obligation 
upon oui national faith should be as manifest as the 
supenonty of our powei ” Such weie the lofty and 
generous pimciples which then guided the admmis- 
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chap xvl tration of the government of British India. The 
passage immediately following that which has been 
quoted carries forward the discussion of the ques- 
tion, but places the determination on different 
grounds — those of an extended and enlightened 
prudence. If it were possible for me,” continues 
the governor general, “ to afford my countenance to 
a contrary system, co mm on discretion would procludo 
me from such a course m the present case, when you 
distinctly avow that the ambiguous phrases on which 
you propose to rest the future claim of the British 
government against its oily are at this moment, 
previously to the ratification of the treaty, construed 
by that ally m a sense directly contradictory to that 
which you desire to maintain Your further argu- 
ments on the article under consideration sorve only to 
prove that tho Nizam might bo embarrassed in the 
exorcise of tho right which ho intendod to reserve to 
himself If your reasoning on this part of tho ques- 
tion bo admitted tho result would bo not nn ami 
cable, firm alliance founded on clear, distinct and 
indisputable principles, but nn ill-dofined state of 
perpetual jealousy, controversy and animosity, of 
doubtful claims and of incompatible ngbts No 
ngbt-mindcd Englishman can rend tlic«o remarks 
without wishing that liis countrymen in India Imd 
always been actuated by tbo sentiments which tlioy 
express. It is unnecessary to refer to instances hi 

* Letter from Marrjm* WeUctlcy to raident at Hyderabad 
15th April, 1800 See Dc* patch ca rob u. pp 278 279 
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winch such was too olniously not the fact — the chap xvi. 
memory of him who has read the cailicr poitions 
of this work will supply them No blots of this 
description daikon the career of the Maiquis 
Wellesley Tts purity is not less sinking than 
its splendour. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

chap xvn Attention must now be aimed back to tbo 
commencement of the Marquis Wellesleys admi- 
nistration, and diverted from the southern to tho 
northern parts of India. In Oude the rightful 
sovereign had been placed on the musnud but in 
other respects, all was embarrassment and disorder 
The British subsidy was alwayB in arrenr, whilo tho 
most frightful extortion was practised in tho realiza- 
tion of the revenue Justico was unknown tho 
army was a disorderly mass, formidable only to tho 
power whom it professed to servo These evils of 
native growth wore aggravated by tho presence of 
an extraordinary number of European adventurers, 
most of whom were as destitute of character and 
pnnciplo as they were of proporty It Is worthy of 
remark that an lll-govomed Indian stato is pre- 
cisely tho place which a disrcputahlo class of Euro- 
peans find tho most suitnblo to tho oxerciso of thoir 
talents. To all theso points, ns woll os to tho extra 
ordinnry degree of power far too great for a subject 
possessed by Almas * tho attention of tho governor 
general was turned soon nftcr his arrival, and Ins 

* The power and inflacoco of thi* perron hare bera noticed in 
chapter xnr See red 5L 
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-views were thus explained m n letter dated a few chap xmi 
month 4 ? aftei that e-vent. and addressed to the i evi- 
dent at Lucknow “ The necessity of pi muling foi 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the caih icwhal 
of 0111 alliances m the peninsula, as well as foi the 
seasonable i eduction of the gi owing influence of 
France in India, has not admitted cithei of nij a Filing 
Oude, 01 of my tuimng my undn ided attention to the 
refoim of the Vi/ici’s aflhiis Tlicic are. howler, 
two or thicc leading considciations in the state of 
Oude to which I wish to ducct >our paiticulai notice, 
intending at an early pcnod to cntci fully into the 
arrangements in which they must teiminate Whcn- 
eiei the death of Almas shall happen, an oppoi tu- 
rn ty wall offer of securing the benefits of Lord Tcign- 
mouth’s treaty, by piovisions which seem ncccssaiy 
foi the puipose of lcahzmg the subsidy under all 
contingencies The Company ought to succeed to 
the power of Almas, and the management, if not 
the sovereignty, of that pait of the Doab wdnch he 
now lents ought to be placed in our hands, a piopor- 
tionate 1 eduction being made fiom the subsidy The 
effect of such an anangement would not be confined 
to the impiovement of oui security foi the subsidy ; 
the stiengtli of our north-western frontier would 
also be greatly increased. On the othei hand, in 
the event of Almas’s death, we shall have to ap- 
prehend either the dangerous power of a successoi 
equal to him m talents and activity, or the weakness 
of one mfenoi m both, or the division of the coun- 
try among a vanety of 1 enters In the fist case we 
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chap xyil should risk internal commotion, in the two latter tho 
frontier of Chide would be considerably weakened 
against the attacks either of the Abdalli or any other 
invader The only remedy for these evils will be the 
possession of the Doab fixed in the hands of crar go- 
vernment. The state of the Vizier a own troops is 
another most pressing evil To you I need not en- 
large on their inefficiency and insubordination My 
intention is to persuade his excellency at a propor sen 
son to disband tho whole of his army with the excep- 
tion of such part of it ns may be necessary for tho 
purposes of state or of the collection of the revenue 
Some expedient must be devised for providing a 
maintenance for such leaders and officers ns from their 
- birth or habits cannot easily bo divested of their mili- 

tary pretensions (I do not say military character for I 
do not believe that any such description of men exist 
at Lucknow) In tho place of tho armed rabble which 
now alarms tho Vixior and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute nn increased number of tho 
Company s regiments of infantry and cavalry, to bo 
relieved from time to time, and to bo paid by his 
excellency"* This communication shows that it 
was no part of tho governor-general s policy to lcavo 
tho determination of great state questions to acci 
dent, nor to postpone tho formation of a plan for 
meeting contingencies until tho contingencies had 
actually occurred Tho remedies proposed for ex- 
isting evils wore as vigorous as tholr suggestion was 
tunel) hut thoy were not more vigorous than was 
required bv the mvctemto diseases which the) were 
* Letter to J Lumpen F 23rd December 1/09 
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designed to eradicate In addition to the measuies chap xvii 
noticed in the above extract, the governor-general 
meditated the relief of the country from the host of 
Euiopeans who had fixed upon it as their prey 
These he pioposed to dispei se by as summary a pio- 
cess of ejection as should be consistent with huma- 
nity. 

Before these designs could be put in couise of 
execution, a tragical occunence, arising out of the 
disputed claim to the musnud of Oude, displayed 
without disguise the character of the pretendei, who 
had been dispossessed by Loid Teignmouth Vizier 
All had been allowed to leside at Benares, a place 
smgulaily ill-chosen with leference to his pietensions 
and charactei, and from which the new governor- 
general, with sufficient leason, determined to lemove 
him His numeious letmue had moie than once 
distuibed the peace of the city; and the ordinary 
military foice stationed theie was not deemed 
sufficient to guard against the danger either of 
commotion or escape It was also understood that 
Vizier Ah had dispatched a vakeel with piesents 
to the Affghan prince, Zemaun Shah ; and it was 
justly mfeired that he would not fail to turn to 
his advantage any opportunity that might be af- 
foided by the appioach of the Shah, and the con- 
sequent employment of the British troops at a dis- 
tance Saadut Ah had applied for his removal ; and, 
independently of this, such a step was obviously called 
foi by sound policy. Mi Cheiry, the British agent, 
was accordingly instructed to signify to Vizier All 
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chap xvii the governor general e intention that he should trans- 
fer his residence to the vicinity of Calcutta , at the 
same time assuring him that no diminution of his 
allowances or appointments would be attempted 
and that at his new abode he would neither be sub- 
jected to any additional restraint, nor demed any 
indulgence which he had been nccustomod to epjoy 
at Benares. When this communication was made, 
Vizier All expressed great reluctance to the re- 
quired change. This hod been expected , but m a 
short time his feelings appeared to have undorgono 
great alteration He ceased to manifest any disliko 
to removal and seemed perfectly satisfied with tho 
assurances which he had received of continued at- 
tention and indulgence. Tho conduct of Mr Cherry 
towards Vizier All is represented to lrnvo been land 
dolicnte, and conciliatory and tho latter so far from 
affording any ground for suspicion had uniformly 
professed to entertain towards tho British agent 
feelings of affectionate gratitude But tho port 
which Mr Cherrys official duty had imposed on 
him in relation to the deposition of Vtzior All, had 
fixed in the mind of that person tho deepest hatred 
Mr Cherry was warned of this, hut unhappily tho 
warning was disregarded Prudence and tho orders 
of government abke counselled precaution, hut none 
was taken A visit which Vizier All mndo nccom 
pained by his suite to the British agent, afforded the 
means of accomplishing tho meditated revenge Ilo 
had engaged himself to breakfast with Mr Cherry 
and the parties met In npjmrent omit) The usual 
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compliments weie exchanged Vizier Ali then chap xvii 
began to expatiate on his wiongs, and having pui- 
sued this subject for some time, he suddenly rose 
"with his attendants, and put to death Mr Cherry 
and Captain Conway, an English officer who hap- 
pened to be present. The assassins then rushed 
out, and meeting another Englishman named Gia- 
ham, they added him to the list of then victims 
They proceeded to the house of Mr. Davis, judge 
and magistiate, who had just time to remove his 
family to an upper terrace, which could only be 
reached by a very nairow stancase At the top of 
tins staircase Mi Davis, armed with a spear, took 
Ins post, and so successfully did he defend it, that 
the assailants, after seveial attempts to dislodge him, 
weie compelled to retire without effecting their ob- 
ject The benefit denved from the resistance of 
this intrepid mail extended beyond his own family 
the delay thereby occasioned afforded to the rest of 
the English inhabitants oppoitumty of escaping to 
the place where the tioops stationed for the protec- 
tion of the city weie encamped General Eiskme, 
on learning what had occuired, dispatched a paity 
to the lelief of Mr Davis, and Viziei All theieupon 
letned to his own lesidence This, after some le- 
sistance, was forced, but not until its master had 
made his escape, with most of his principal adhe- 
lents No furthei measures seem to have been taken 
till the following morning, when a party of cavahy 
was dispatched after him , but the rapidity of his 
movements, and the advantage which he had gained 
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chat ivii by the delay of purauit, rendered the attempt to 
overtake him Ineffectual 

The miscreant found refuge m the territories of 
the Rajah of Bhotwnl, a chief tributary both to the 
Vizier and the Rajah of Nepaul, at 'which latter 
place the Rajah of Bhotwnl was at tho time m 
durance. By his representatives, however Vizier 
All was hospitably received and allowed to take 
means for considerably increasing the number of his 
followers. The British government remonstrated 
with the Riyali of Nepaul against this conduct of 
the Rajah of Bhotwuls dependents, and tho re- 
monstrance produced such demonstrations on tho 
part of the person to whom it was addressed, as 
led Viner All to conclude that Bhotwnl was no 
longer an obgible place of residence Tho strength 
which he had acquired enabled him to display a 
bold front, and ho advanced into Goruckpore, win 
ther a detachment of the Company’s troops bad 
marched With these a Bkirmish took place to 
the disadvantage of Vizier All His followers then 
begun to drop off, and ho would probably havo 
been taken, but for tho trcachory of a body of tho 
Viziers troops who lrnd been stationed to inter- 
cept him. Passing along tho foot of tho northern 
hills, ho succeeded in reaching Jynoghur where 
ho was received but placed under restraint. It 
being suggested by Captain Collins, tho British 
resident with Scmdia, that the Rajah of Jyncghur 
might bo induced by tho offer of a considerable 
reward to surrender his visitor, that officer was in 
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stmcted to open a negotiation for tlie purpose. The chap xvti 
task was not unattended witli difficulty The law of 
lionour, as undei stood at Jyneghur, stood in the way 
of giving up to his puisueis even a murderei. On 
the other hand, the Rajah’s appetite for wealth was 
violently stimulated by the large sum offered by 
Colonel Collms as the price of the transfer of the 
person of Vizier All into his keeping A compro- 
mise was at length effected. Vizier Ali was given 
up, on condition that his life should be spared, and 
that his limbs should not be disgraced by chains 
Some of his accomplices had previously suffeied the 
pumshment due to their cnmes The great criminal 
escaped through the scruples of the Rajah of J yne- 
ghur Those scruples, ho wevei, did not prevent his 
relieving his guest of the charge of a quantity of 
jewels This acquisition, with the sum obtained 
from the English, probably consoled the Rajah foi 
the slight taint which Ins honour had incurred 

The views which the governor-geneial had pie- 
viously propounded to the resident at Lucknow 
were subsequently directed to be pressed upon the 
attention of the Vizier It was justly uiged that 
the alarm cieated by the lecent appioach of Zemaun 
Shah ought to operate as an inducement to employ 
the season of lepose afforded by his retirement in 
providing such effectual means of resistance as might 
be sufficient to avert tbe apprehension of future dan- 
gei The mihtaiy establishment of the Viziei was 
admitted, by himself, to be useless foi the puipose 
of defence It was woise than useless ; for at the 
moment when the piesence of the Butisli force had 
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chap xyii been required to make a formidable demonstration on 
the frontier it had been found necessary to retain 
a part of it in the capital to protect the person" nnd 
authority of the pnnce from the excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troops. The conclusion 
which this state of things suggested to tho go- 
vernor-general was unanswerable " The mforenco 
to bo drawn from these events,” said he, u is obvi 
ously that the defence of his excellency b domi- 
nions against foreign attack, as well as their inter- 
nal tranquillity, can only be secured by a reduction 
of his own useless, if not dangerous, troops and by 
a proportionate augmentation of tho British forco 
in his pay ” 

A change which not long afterwards took place 
in the office of resident at Lucknow caused some 
delay in the communication of tho governor-gene- 
ral s views to tho Vunor Mr Lumsdon was suc- 
ceeded by Lleutcnant-Colonol Scott, who bore a 
letter from Sir Alured Clarke then holding the 
offico of vice-president in Bengal calling atten 
tion to tho necessity of military reform A favour- 
able opportunity for presenting tho letter was of- 
fered by tho Viziers complaints of tho turbu 
lent and disorderly state of somo of bis battalions. 
Of this Colonel Scott took advantage and the 
pnnce, on reading tho lotter declared Ills thorough 
concurrence in tho sentiments which It contained 
Tho resident thereupon pressed an early conside- 
ration of tho subject, and requested tlrnt the result 
might be communicated to him os soon ns possihh 
lie at the ramo time suggested the propm t\ of 
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piepaimg certain statements of the number and chap xvii 
expense of the tioops of every descnption employed 
by the Viziei 

Moie than twenty days passed without any satis- 
factory notice of this communication. The resident 
then pressed foi the appointment of a day for the 
discussion of the subject, and a day was fixed. On 
its amval, howevei, nothing could be drawn fiom 
the Vizier but the most vague and daik intimations 
of his news and feelings He obseived, that the 
measuie pioposed was not impracticable, but such as 
he hoped might be accomplished; but he added, 
that he had a pioposal to make, connected with his 
own ease, the piospenty of his government, and the 
happiness of his subjects, and which, m its opeiation, 
could be piejudicial to no one, but all intima- 
tion of its natme 01 chaiacter he deferred till an ex- 
pected visit of the governor-general to Lucknow, 01 
till the execution of the projected measure was com- 
mitted to the resident. No repiesentations could 
induce him to explain , but he promised to visit the 
lesident on a futuie day, and dictate a memorandum 
He came, but the matter dictated for leport to the 
governor-general proved to be nothmg more than a 
repetition of what he had stated on the former day. 

The resident entered into arguments to shew the 
piopnety of separatmg the two projects, as the 
leforni of the military department must be greatl) r 
pi oti acted if it were made dependant on the accept- 
ance of the Vizier’s unexplained proposal On 
that proposal it was uiged no determination could 
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chap xvn be formed for a considerable time, inasmuch as 
the governor-general a presence nt Lucknow could 
not be immediate, and it was not to be expected 
that he would delegate powers for the conclusion 
of an arrangement with the nnturo and object 
of which he was totally unacquainted. But tho 
Vizier was unmoved and the conference termi 
nated without any progress having been mado in tho 
negotiation. 

From the mysterious deportment of the Vizier 
nothing could be distinctly known of his wishes or 
intentions. All was left to conjecture The resident 
believed that he was anxious to annihilate tho func- 
tions of the ministers, who were the ordinary organs 
of communication with the resident, and to becorao 
the sole executor of his own purposes. What those 
purposes were, and in what manner they were ear- 
ned on, was manifest from tho wholo course of tho 
government since its assumption by Soadnt All 
The appropnation of the profits of oppression had 
been m a great degree changed but no change had 
taken place for tho benefit of the people. Tho same 
abuse and mismanagement, the same frightful ex 
tortions which disgraced tho revenue collections 
under tho former government, continued to pre- 
vail undiminished m extent or atrocity under tlmt 
of Saadut AJi The ouly difference was, tlmt the 
entire fruits went into tho pnvntc treasury of tho 
sovereign, and as parsimony was ft striking feature 
in his character wore carefully hoarded by 1dm 
Formerly, a largo portion was appropriated hr tlion 
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who stood between the prince and the people, and chap xvir. 
the part which reached the royal coficis was quickly 
dissipated in wild and thoughtless piofusion “I 
cannot but feel,” said Colonel Scott, “ that the nun 
of the country, commenced m a reign of piofusion 
and indolence, will progiessively piocced in a leign 
of parsimony and diligence.” 

No expenenced statesman indulges a vision so 
Utopian, as the hope of silencing calumny or seem- 
ing universal appiobation The folly of such an ex- 
pectation, if it existed, could scarcely be moie stnk- 
mgly illustrated than by leferencc to the opinions 
which have been at various times expiessed on the 
mode of dealing adopted by the Butisli govern- 
ment of India with the states m subsidiaiy alliance 
WTth it If the uni esti amed exercise of the civil go- 
vernment — that is, the uni esti amed pow r er of gnnd- 
mg to the dust the mass of the people, and drying 
up the souices of prosperity — be left m the hands 
of the native prince and his minions, the British go- 
vernment is accused of suppoiting by its authoiity 
abuses which it has the means of suppressing When 
it is supposed to entertain an inclination to lestiam, 
how r ever cautiously and moderately, the powei of 
oppiession, it is accused of violating treaties and 
invading the lights of independent princes No 
statesman who feels confident m Ins own integrity 
will regard the clamoui on either side ; but those 
who live on the breath of popular applause, and 
apart from it find no satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of performing their duty, cannot fail to see 
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HAP XY11 m the management of the subsidiary states difficul 
ties, through which it is impossible for them to pass 
without incurring the loss of the element by which 
they live 

The governor-general of India, at the timo under 
consideration, wns not of this latter class Ho was 
resolved to take the measures which appeared to 
him, under the surrounding circumstances, the best 
undeterred alike by fear of the reproaches of tlioso 
who might choose to think, or to affect to think, 
that he did either too little or too much His an 
swer to the representations of the resident was to 
the effect, that the present condition of tho govern 
ment appeared to preclude the acquisition of tho 
information necessary to tho first stop m tho pro- 
posed reforms that it wns to bo hoped an applica- 
tion addressed to the Vizier by tho governor general 
simultaneously with his communication to Colonel 
Scott, would remove all difficulty and establish the 
resident m tho degree of influence and consideration 
which it wns necessary ho should cryoy hut if this 
expectation should bo disappointed tho resident 
was to insist, in tho name of his superior on tho 
Vizier placing his government in such a state as 
should afford tho requisito means of information ns 
well as of carrying tho necessary military reform* 
completely and speedily Into effect Tho nominal ml 
nistor Husscm Roza Khan wns supposed to offer a 
bar to these results Ills master withheld from him 
confidence consideration, and power His talent* 
were not such ns to make It desirable to retain 
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linn in opposition to the wishes of the Vizier, and chap xvii 
the go vemoi -general was icady to assent to his ic- 
moval, due piovision being made for his support and 
safety, piovided that his successor should be a 
peison unequh ocally well disposed to cultivate and 
impiove the existing connection between the state 
of Oude and the Company. The pioposcd nnhtaiy 
leform, however, was declared to be the great and 
immediate object of the governoi-geneial’s solici- 
tude This point was to be pressed with um emitted 
earnestness, and the Viziei’s acquiescence in the 
necessaiy measures was expected to be totally un- 
qualified by any conditions not necessanly connected 
with it 

The occunence about this time of a dispute be- 
tween the Vizier and pait of Ins tioops afFoided 
such stukmg illustration of the cliaractei of the 
prince, and of the 1 elation subsisting between him 
and Ins army, that on this account it deserves notice 
One of his battalions, stationed at Lucknow, 1 efused 
to maick to a part of the country wheie its sei vices 
were required until a poition of its aneais of pay 
were discharged , for Saadut All scrupulously ob- 
seived the good old native custom of keeping sol- 
dieis’ pay heavily m arrear, and nevei indulging his 
troops with the luxury of money till it was abso- 
lutely impossible to withhold it On this occasion 
the Vizier was so disgusted with the presumption of 
the request for the issue of pay long over due, that 
he declared his intention of actually complying with 
the demand of the clamoious battalion, and then 
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hap xvii, disbanding it- The resident approved of tho deter- 
mination , first, because the troops bad shown gome 
symptoms of disaffection, and, secondly, because 
the gradual dismission of the Viziers battalions, 
when occasion might arise, seemed a desirable mode 
of preparing for the introduction of a general reform 
of the military establishment of Oudo in the manner 
desired by the governor-general But a sottlomont 
of accounts is, in the East, nlwayB a matter of dif 
ficulty and the arrangement of tho claims of tho 
Vizier s discontented battalions was not destined to 
form an exception from a rule the extent of which 
is all but universal According to the Vuncr only 
three months pay was duo — tho battalion cloimod 
five This point wna adjusted whon another im 
pediment arose. Tho Vizier required that tho dif 
ferent companies should proceed to the treasury of 
tho palace, thoro to receive payment and deliver up 
their arms and accoutrements. Tho men appre- 
hended deception, and required that the money 
should bo sent to their encampment, or that a 
hostage should remain thoro as security for tho 
duo performance of their sovereign s engagements 
Tho British resident I laving found by an inspec- 
tion of tho accounts, that tho proposed modo of 
adjustment was equitable, and having also of cor 
talned that tho mon refused to proceed to tho place 
appointod for their payment and discharge wns 
disposed to support tho authority of tho Vizior l>y 
the employment of one of tho Company s regiments. 
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But lie was not thoioughly satisfied of the honest chap xyii 
intentions of the pi nice ; and the discontented 
men, leposing confidence m lnm which they with- 
held from their mastei, sent a deputation to ex- 
plain to lnm their situation and nishes It was 
stated on their behalf, that the u ant of pay 
had pioduced real distress; that there was no com- 
mandant or head of the battalion through whom 
they could regularly apply to the Vizier ; and 
that the feelmg of distrust, ulnch detened them 
fiom going to the palace m conformity with the 
oiders of the pnnee, was amply justified by the 
non-fulfilment of former promises The lesident 
took pams to satisfy the minds of the appli- 
cants, and they appeared disposed to submit 
The existence of this disposition being communi- 
cated to the Vizier, he, too, expressed himself satis- 
fied A deprecatoiy petition fiom the malcontents 
uas piesented to the pnnee thiough the Butish 
lesident, who, partaking of the feeling of distrust 
which pervaded not only the battalion in question, 
but all lanks and orders of men at Lucknow, gave 
the weight of his own recommendation to the course 
which he deemed most advisable — that the Viziei 
should accept the submission of the battalion, settle 
the an ears of pay in the manner proposed, and 
follow up the settlement by dismissal The Viziei 
consented with a graciousness worthy of his elevated 
station , and promised that arrangements should be 
made for canymg into effect on a specified day the 
yol m n 
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chap xvii plan supported by Colonel Scott. Tbo ready nc 
quiescence of the pnnce seems to havo lulled tbo 
suspicions of the British resident, though his expe- 
rience of the value of the royal word might lnv\o 
been supposed sufficient to beep them awake. His 
account of his feelings, of the change effected in 
them and of the cause of thnt change, shall bo 
given in his own words M I had no apprehension,” 
.says he, ‘that ho (the Viner) would depart from 
lus engagements, or that any obstruction on his sldo 
would be thrown in the way of a final conclusion 
How great, then, was my nstonishmont, to find 
that tho persons employed to adjust tho accounts 
had commanded the attendance at tho palace of 
four of tho native officers by name, for tho purpose 
of settling a demand of soveral thousand rupocs, 
which they said had been brought forward by tbo 
former commandant of tbo battalion, who lias been 
ten months In confinement, which sum was to bo 
deducted from tho aggregate amount of pay duo to 
tho battalion. I sent a messago to tbo Nawaub 
(Vizier) remonstrating ogninst this now and unsea- 
sonable demand, winch, if justly formed, ought to 
liavo boon included in tho account originally fur- 
nished for my inspection. Tho Nawaub (Vizier), 
under tho most solemn assurances, and with man) 
solid arguments on tho policy of good faith declared 
bis firm resolution of adhering to tbo settlement 
but bis excelloncy went out this morning to a garden 
of Almas s, about eight miles from tbo cit\ without 
leaving an) instructions for the adjustment of ac- 
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counts or payment of an ears Against tliis scan- chap xyii. 
dal ous breach of honesty Colonel Scott remonstrated, 
and, ultimately, thiough lus exertions, the tioops re- 
ceived their pay. 

This preliminary being over, they deposited their 
anns and dispel sed without tumult or disoider. The 
conduct of the lesident throughout these proceed- 
ings scaicely seems to requne apology. If any be 
necessary, it is furnished in his own appeal to the 
governor-general for an indulgent construction 
£c If,” said he, “ m the couise of this transaction 
any pait of the conduct puisued by me should ap- 
pear to youi lordship exceptionable, I trust to your 
loidship’s liberal consideration of the embarrass- 
ments a man must laboui under where aitifice is 
opposed to plain dealing, where the crimes of the 
accused oiiginate in the faults of the government, 
and where, under the mask of vigour, attempts aie 
made' to draw me into a participation of a measure 
of cruel and unjust severity for the gratification of 
avarice.” 

Such was the situation of Colonel Scott — such 
has been and still is the situation of those holding 
appointments similar to his Surrounded on every 
side by temptations to err, the most inflexible de- 
termination and the most cautious discretion are 
indispensable to the creditable discharge of their 
onerous duties 

But it is time to return to the pi ogress of the 

* Letter of Colonel Scott to governor-general, 4th October, 

1799, published m Parliamentary Papers 

N 2 
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chap xvn negotiation for carrying into effect the governor 
general 8 views of military reform In answer to a 
letter from the governor-general already referred to, 
the Yiner declared that the advantages, both imme- 
diate and future, of a reform m his military cstn 
blishment were more strongly impressed on his own 
mind than on that of his illustrious correspondent, 
and that he would, without a moment s delay con 
suit with Colonel Scott upon what was practicable, 
and communicate the result of their joint deli bom 
tions. This promise was fulfilled in the manner 
usual with the Vizier — it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in point of fact, it was not fulfilled at all 
Colonel Scott described the character and habits of 
v this prince with equal truth and brevity “His 

excellency ” said he, “ is a man inconceivably dif- 
ficult to deal with undor on obeomraco of tho com 
nion forms duo to respect and decorum Ills ready 
and thorough acquiescence in tho propnoty of almost 
ovory measure proposed to him precludes discussion, 
but tho execution is neglected by a total disregard 
of promise, or evaded by a flimsy suhterfugo.” The 
promised communication of tho Vizier a sentiments 
not arriving tho governor-general again addressed a 
letter to him representing tho obligation of tho Com- 
pany to dofend tho pnneos dominions tho insuffi- 
ciency for tho purpose of tho number of British 
troops ordinarily stationed within them tho danger 
impending from the intentions of Zemmin SItnh 
and possibly from other sources the necessity of an 
augmentation of tho British force and the read* 
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means of ptOMding loi (lie cost by disbanding (lie chap xtii 
diMiiderly battalions which wore a source not of 
st length but of weakness The lettei concluded by 
uit mint nip: that the British hoops m Oudo would be 
immodiateh rcinfoiccd by a poition of the pioposed 
augmentation : the remainder were to follow at a 
future period 

The justice of this me.isuie must be dctennined 
In the conditions of the heat) undoi which the 
relate c claims of the Vizier and the British go\ein- 
ment aiosc — its expediency. by the circumstances 
under winch it was resoiled to 

The tiealv was that concluded In Loid Tcign- 
mouth and Saadut Ah on placing that pi nice upon 
the throne This instmment foimallv iccogm/cd 
the obligation incurred by the East-India Compaii) 
under former ticaties, of defending the dominions of 
the Vizier against all enemies ; it bound the Vizici 

C 7 

to pay a specified amount of subsid) foi an English 
force to be continually stationed in Ins tcmtoiies, 
which foice was lie's ei to be less than ten thousand 
strong; “and if at an) time it should become necessaiy 
to augment the tioops of the Company in Oudc be- 
yond the number of thirteen thousand men, including 
Europeans and natives, infantry, cavalry, and artilleiy, 
the Nawaub Saadut Ah Khan,” agieed “to pay the 
actual diffeience occasioned by the excess above that 
numbei The possible augmentation of the foice 
beyond thnteen thousand is lieie cleaily contem- 
plated and piovided foi A question arises, wdio was 
* Seventh article of treaty 
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:hap xvii to judge of the necessity ? and to this the treaty gives 
no answer If the Virier, it might happen that a 
prince, who, like Saadut AH, was at once under tho 
influence of an extreme love of money and a head- 
strong will, might, with a view to the gratification 
of his passions, deny the necessity, when its existence 
was clear to every ono else , and if his denial were to 
determine the question, the country might be over- 
run by enemies, whose subsequent expulsion might 
occasion to the Company an amount of trouble and 
of loss which better provision would have averted 
The Company it is to be remembered, wero bound 
not merely to assist the Vrner with specified amount 
of force for the defence of lus dominions — they were 
bound efficiently to defend them and to require 
them to do this, with a force inadequate to tho exi- 
gencies of the case, would bo altogether unreasonable 
and absurd Tho obligation to defend tho territory 
of Ondo involved the obligation of allotting a suffi- 
cient forco for the duty if thirteen thousand men 
wero insufficient, they were bound to employ more 
for the country was to bo defended absolutely and 
unreservedly Tho obligation which tho Company 
had undertaken was therefore accompanied by tho 
right of determining upon tho necessity for an increase 
of force If tho right restod with any other party, 
tho result would be, that tho Company might bo 
lawfully called upon to perform an impossibility 
Some misapprehension may have arisen from tho 
manner in wldch tho operation of tho seventh nrtl 
clo of Lord Tcignmouths treat) is adverted to in 
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the letter to the Yi/icr. It is “ Tlie seunilh chap \vu 

article of the treat \ concluded an i 1 1 1 \mu excel- 

* • 

lenc\ In Sn dohn Shore, pi o\ ides foi the occasional 

augmentation of the Compam*** t loops m jourex- 

cellencx's dominions ’’ This is not *-t i id In accunite. 

« • 

the words of the treaty are “if, at am time it 
should become necessai) to auumont the {loops o! 
the Company in Onde.' the proMsion is gnnei.d 
— it lefers not to the augmentation being cithei 
occasional 01 peimanent Indeed, the paiagiaph of 
the letter pieceding that m which occtiis the lefoi- 
encc to the power of augmentation ns only occa- 
sional must hnNc satisfied the Vj/iei th.it that which 
was proposed was designed to be peimanent. “It 
might not be in the power of thelbitish goN eminent, ’ 
it is said, “ on a sudden emeigency to reinforce the 
troops in join excellcnc)’s count n with sufficient 
expedition, in} film ojnnion therefoic is, that the 
Compan} can in no othci mannei fulfil effectually 
then engagement to ‘ defend the dominions of join 
excellency against all enemies,’ than b} maintain- 
ing constantly in those dominions such a foicc as 
shall at all times he adequate to yom effectual pio- 
tection, independently of any reinfoi cement which 
the exigency might othenvise icqune, but wdnch 
might not be disposable m piopci season ” The 
Yiew r s of the governoi-geneial w r ere thus most clcaily 
and distinctly explained 

Should it be said, that if the above construction 
of the tieaty be conect, the Vizier, as to the ex- 
pense of supporting the Bnlisli foicc, w\is altoge- 
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chap xvii ther at the mercy of the British government — this 
is quite true He placed himself at their mercy by 
\ delegating to them the defence of his dominions. 

His weakness required support — he consented to re- 
ceive it from a powerful neighbour He had placed 
himself in a condition of dependence, and having 
agreed to purchase certain advantages upon certain 
terms, he had no right to object to those terms 
bemg enforced The right of tho English govern 
ment was not indeed to be pressed to its full extent 
without reason , but if reason existed, he could not 
justly question its exercise. 

This leads to the second point of inquiry — 
whether at the time it was expedient to call upon 
the Vunor to entertain an increased number of 
British troops ? and this admits of a \ory ready an 
swer Oude was menaced by Zemnun Shah who lmd 
not only threatened invasion but advanced to Lahore 
to carry his design into effect. Truo it was, that 
alarmed for tho safety of his power at home, ho had 
suddenly retreated , but his return at a comciucnt 
season was fairly to bo expected Scindia, too was 
behoved to cherish designs unfavourable to tho peace 
of Oude Tho Rolullas, nlwayB turbulent and dis- 
contented, were ready to embark in the occujMition 
thoy loved and every part of tho Viziers dominions 
was overrun with disorder, crime misen, and dis- 
affection Tho stato of tho Viziers arm) lias been 
already noticed, but it may not bo improi>or to quote 
a few remarks on tins subject from coiiinmnicntions 
written a ftv\ months before tins |H.nod by Sir 
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James Craig, who commanded tlie British force in chap xvii 
Oude “As to the Navaub’s tioops,” he said, “ it 
is impossible for me to convey to your loidship a 
moie decided opinion as to their nullity than I have 
already had the honour of communicating to your 
loidship With the view, however, of drawing fiom 
them the only semce which it seemed possible to 
hope for, I piessed strongly for the appointment of 
General Mai tine to the command of those stationed 
m Rohilcund, which the Nawaub has acceded to ” 

He adds shortly affcei wards, “ it is extremely diffi- 
cult to combat the obstacles which anse fiom the 
extieme pusillanimity and sordid avarice of the 
Nawaub ” And m illustration of this position Sn 
James Craig adds “ I am well assuied that the Na- 
waub’s troops aie neither armed nor clothed, 1101 is 
there a gnn m the district which is put under Gene- 
ral Martme’s command that can be made use of In 
consequence of our repiesentations he has piomised 
to send some guns ; but he declaies that he has 
neither aims noi clothing beyond what he must fui- 
msh to the battalions that he keeps neai his person.” 

But though these troops were m a state which would 
have rendered them valueless against an enemy, 
they were not without the powei of pioducmg in- 
ternal mischief In another lettei Sir James Craig 
says’ “ I know not what to say with respect to the Na- 
waub’s tioops I would be content that they should 
be useless, but I dread their being dangeious, unless 
some step is taken with legal d to them I should 
be almost as unwilling to leave them behind me as I 
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chap xvn. should be to leave a fortress of the enemy The 
Nawnub is highly unpopular, and of all Ins subjects, 
I believe he would least expect attachment from his 
army ”* Now m the foce of all these sources of 
danger to the state which the East-In dm Company 
were bound to protect from all enemies — with tho 
prospect of invasion by a pnneo who had recently 
traversed, without much difficulty a considerable 
portion of the countries between his own and that 
of the Vizier and whose future progress through the 
remainder could not bo regarded as impracticable — 
with cause for distrusting the pacific disposition of 
a powerful and treacherous Mahratta chiof on tho 
very borders of Oude — with these perils without, 
and with an oppressed people and a disorderly mob, 
called by courtesy an army within, would tho go- 
vernor-general have been justified m congratulating 
himself, that in tho north west, at least, all was 
quiet, and in tho exercise of tins soothing belief, 
leaving that part of India without additional dofcncc? 
Ho might lrnvo delayed strengthening tho British 
force in Oudo till Sctndm was m tho Doab and 
Zemaun Shah at Delhi, proclaiming from thcnco tho 
restoration of tho Mahomotan empire of Indio, the 
Rohdla chiefs in arms, and tho rabhlo soldiery of 
Saadut AH seeking their fortunes in tho l>cst way 
that tho universal confusion might offer , ho might 
have awakened from a dream of security to Irani that 
one or sovoral or all of theso ovonts had tnken place 

• The tiro letter* from which these cxlrocU nrc Ukcn wfll he 
found m lit volume of the V cLkrtlcy DcqntchCT 
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and tlien have proceeded to express to the home go- chap xvii 
vemment his regret for the misfortunes that had oc- 
curred, his astonishment and soirow at the infa- 
tuation of the Vizier, and his earnest determination 
to do all within his power to retrieve the disasters 
which he might have assumed no human foresight 
could have anticipated ; hut the Earl of Mormngton 
was not a man to fold his arms in supmeness, and 
cast the responsibility of ill success upon fortune 
— events found him prepared for their arrival. In 
preparing for them, though he steadily kept m view 
the great piinciples of justice and moderation, he 
despised that affected regard for them which seeks 
temporary popularity by the sacrifice of impoitant 
interests He could not but know, that m intei- 
posing to save the Vizier fiom the consequences of 
his own folly, he should incur some obloquy bom the 
piejudiced, the inconsideiate, the ignorant, or the 
base; but this consideration weighed not against 
a regard for the peace of India, and for the honour 
and security of the British name and dominion He 
saw that a regaid to these objects called foi a cer- 
tain course of pokey — that such a course was at the 
same time calculated to benefit the rulei and people 
of Oude, though the former, blinded by his passsions, 
saw it not; and, being satisfied on these gieat 
points, he kept on his way, undismayed by difficul- 
ties, and undeterred by the fear of misiepresen- 
tation 

A new scene was now about to open at Luck- 
now The Vizier had foi some time been m the 
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chap xvu. habit of dwelling in his conversations with the 
British resident, on the impossibility of his conduct- 
ing the affinrs of the country So frequently lrnd 
this occurred, that the resident stated ho had been 
led to conjecture that the prince had it in contom 
plation to retire from the cares and fatigues of go- 
vernment. This surmise he had never communicated 
to the governor-general, and he imputes lus silence to 
various causes— the apparent absurdity of tho oxpec 
tation, and tbe countenance afforded to a contrary 
belief by the conduct of the Vinor in meditating 
Btate regulations, projecting buildings, and making 
household arrangements, implying the intention of 
permanently residing at Lucknow If; however tho 
resident had ever been led to form tho conjecture 
reforred to it was his duty to lrnvo intimntod it to 
the authority which ho sorved not, indeed, ns n 
matter deserving much attention, but as tho occa 
aonal result produced upon his mind by tho con 
vernation of tho Vizior It is a primnry duty of such 
an officer to keep his government advised not only 
of every thing of political interest tlint occurs at 
tho scene of his duties, but of Ids own impressions, 
whether fixed or variable with regard to them 
Tho time, howovor nmved when Colonol Scott 
lmd something moro than his own conjectures to 
communicate Tho Vizier made a formal mowal of 
his desire and resolution to relinquish a go\ eminent 
which ho declared himself unablo to mnnngo either 
with satisfaction to himself or — and in this n^jioct 
the admission wa* certain!) os Iiterallv true n* It 
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was apparently candid — with advantage to his sub- ciiap xvii. 
jeets Colonel Scott made some lcmaiks tending 
to shew that, by following his advice, the aftaiis 
of the country might be adnnnistcicd for the be- 
nefit of the people, and at the same time with 
ease and leputation to the piince The Vizici re- 
plied that this might be so, but it was impossi- 
ble foi one poison to judge of the feelings of an- 
othei ; that his mind was not disposed to the caics 
and fatigues of go's eminent ; that he was dimly 
lesohed to retne fiom them; and that, as one of his 
sons would be raised to the musnud. Ins name would 
remain At a subsequent period of the conference, 
he added, that in relinquishing the goA eminent he 
lenounced cAeiy thought of inteifcnng in its con- 
cerns, 01 of lesidmg within its limits , that the money 
he possessed was sufficient foi his owtl suppoit, and 
foi the attainment of every giatification in a pnvate 
station — which w as certainly the fact ; but he desn ed 
to stipulate foi a due pioMSion being made foi his 
sons, and foi the other branches of Ins family, wdiom 
he meant to leave at Lucknow r 

In lepoitmg to the governor-general the inten- 
tion of the Vizier, together with the substance of 
seveial conversations held wntli him on the subject, 

Colonel Scott suggested ceitain points for consi- 
deiation One of these was, whethei it would not 
be more advisable, if the Viziei’s consent could be 
obtained, that the abdication, instead of being con- 
fined to Ins own person, should also extend to his 
posterity In connection with this suggestion, it is 
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chap XYIL right to state, that though tho Vizier had sons, none 
of them wore legitimate. Another question raised by 
the resident related to the disposal of the treasure 
left by the former Vizier This had been removed 
by Saadut Ah from the public treasury to the fomnlo 
apartments of his palace, and it was conjectured that 
this step might have been taken m contemplation 
of the design of relinq uishing the government, Tho 
debts of the Viziers brother, to whoso place and 
treasure Saadut All had succeeded, were consider 
able, and no part of them had been paid Salaries 
were due to public servants, and a considerable 
amount of allowances to pensioners. All these 
claims it was probable Saadut All meant to ovado. 
Colonel Scott had recommended that tho Vizier 
ebonld himself writo to the govomor general. This 
he declined on tho ground that there was no ono 
about him to whom ho could confide bo delicate an 
affair , and he desired tho resident to draw up a 
paper in Persian, embodying tho views of tho 
prince as previously explained, for transmission to 
tho governor-general which was accordingly done 
It is unnecessary to traco minute!) tho proceed- 
ings which followed. It will bo sufficient to state 
that, in reference to tho various communica- 
tions which ho had received, tho governor-general 
transmitted a series of Instructions to tho rcsl 
dont, a draft of a proposed treaty and n paper ex 
planatory of tho views of tho British government 
specially intended for tho perusal of tho Vizier 
Tho tendency of these documents was rather to 
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discourage the meditated step of abdication than ciiap xvii 
othcnvfce The go\crnoi -general saw that many 
advantages Mould le^ult fiom it, if the entnc ad- 
ministration of the go\ eminent, cml and military, 
weie transferred to the Company ; but he saM abo 
that the icahzation of those advantages Mould he 
greatly impeded if the abdication of Saadut Ah 
was to be followed by the establishment of a suc- 
cessoi The cei tainh that the evils b> Minch the 
countiy Mas afflicted Mould be continued under such 
an anangemcnt, and the possible incoirvcmcnccs 
to Saadut Ah himself, mcic ]iomted out, and the ic- 
presentation Mas fatal to the Vizici’s lcsolution lie 
ie]cctcd the condition pioposed to be attached to 
his letircment, and declaicd that, as the appointment 
of a successoi Mas objected to, he Mas ready to 
abandon his design, and retain the cliaigc of the 
government Whether he had cvei entcitained any 
sincere intention of lelmquishing it, is a question on 
nhicli it is impossible to airive at any satisfactory 
conclusion 

The dehveiy of the letter to the Vizier, announcing 
the maich of a body of the Company’s tioops to aug- 
ment the Butish foice in Oude, had been defened 
pending the pioceedmgs ansing out of the Viziei’s 
professed desire to abdicate When that pioject 
was abandoned, the letter was piesented The pio- 
posed remfoi cement also marched without furthei 
delay, and aftei multiplied subterfuges and evasions 
on the pait of the Viziei, the process of disbanding 
lus disorderly battalions commenced The accom- 
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chap xvil pbshment of this necessary measure required much 
care to avert dangerous consequences , but the re- 
quisite care was not wanting, and the British autho- 
rities taking on interest m the inspection of the ac 
counts, and the due discharge of arrears, tho business 
proceeded with less difficulty than could have been 
anticipated and without any disturbance of serious 
character 

While some progress was thus making in reform 
ing tho military a flairs of Chide, its cml government 
remained in the same wretched circumstances by 
which it had over been characterised. The Ymer 
took advantage of this to intimate the probability 
of an approaching failure of his engagements with 
s tho British government. This step accelerated a 

measure really necessary and important, but which 
tho Vizier was most especially anxious to post- 
pone — an inquiry into tho enuso of that misery 
and disorder which was universally spread over 
tho fertile country subject to his administration 
That cause as pointed ont by the governor-general, 
wns the government. Adverting to tho comma 
mention from the Vizier, tho governor-general in 
addressing Colonel Scott, says u Had tho tern 
tones of Oudo been subject to tho frequent or 
occasional devastations of an enemy — had tliey 
been visited by unfavourable Bensons or b) other 
calamities which impair the public prospenty tlio 
rapid dcchno of tho Viziers revenues might 
l>o imputed to other causes titan a defective 
administration But no such calamitous vNita 
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tions have afflicted the province of Oude, while, chap xvii 
m consequence of the protection which it derives 
from the presence of the Bntish forces, it has been 
maintained, together vith all the Company’s pos- 
sessions on this side of India, m the unmteirupted 
enjoyment of peace. A defective admimstiation of 
the government is therefore the only cause which 
can have produced so marked a difference between 
the state of his excellency’s dominions and that of 
the contiguous teintoiies of the Company. While 
the territories of the Company have been advancing 
progressively during the last ten years m prospenty, 
population, and opulence, the dominions of the 
Vizier, though enjoying equal advantages of tian- 
quilhty and security, have rapidly and piogiessively 
declined.” a - A detail of paiticulars would amply 
bear out the general remaiks above quoted “ I 
have repeatedly lepresented to your excellency,” 
said the govemor-geneial, addressing the Viziei, 

“ the effects of the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
the collections — the destructive practice of realizing 
them by force of arms — the annual diminution of the 
jummaf of the country — the precarious tenuie by 
which the aumils and farmers hold their posses- 
sions — the misery of the lower classes of the people, 
absolutely excluded from the piotection of the go- 
vernment — and the utter insecurity of life and pro- 

* Letter from governor-general to Colonel Scott, 22nd Ja- 
nuary, 1801. 

t The rental or assessment 
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chap xvii perty throughout the province of On do.”* These 
positions are illustrated by reference to facts then of 
recent occurrence, and the representation being 
addressed to the Vizier, the truth of the nlleged 
facts would have been impugned had it been possi- 
ble The Vizier indeed, had admitted the misornblo 
condition of his revenue administration and all 
authorities concur m exhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete anarchy 
Under these circumstances the continued payment 
of the British subsidy could not reasonably be relied 
upon and the Vizier himself had, by his own sug- 
gestions, lent encouragement to those apprehensions 
which on other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It has been seen that, at an early ponod of his 
administration the hlarquiB Wellesley had been 
impressed with the necessity of obtaining terntorini 
security for a part, at least of the Viziers pecuniary 
engagements with tho British government, - )" The 
desire of abdication, which at one timo tho Vizier 
entertained or affected to entertain, suggested on 
other mode of arrangement, which tho governor- 
general now instructed tho resident nt Lucknow 
to press upon tho consideration of tho pnnee 
This was tho entire transfer of tho government 
of the country civil os well ns military to tho 
Company under suitable) provisions for the main 

* Letter from poremor pmrrtl to t r Iiicr 6th April 1601 

f See p«ge 163 
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tenance of the Yiziei and Ins family Colonel Scott chap xvii. 
was dnected to piepare the diaft of a treaty foi this 
purpose, on the model of the treaty concluded with 
the Rajali of Tanjore and that proposed to the 
Vizier at the penod of his meditated abdication. 

In framing such a treaty, the resident was instiucted 
to keep m view its pnmaiy objects — the abolition 
of abuses, and the substitution of “ a wise and bene- 
volent plan of government, calculated to inspire the 
people with confidence m the security of piopeity 
and of life , to encouiage industiy , to piotect the 
fruits of honest labour, and to establish oidei and 
submission to the just authonty of the state, on the 
solid foundations of gratitude for benefits leceived 
and expectation of continued security ” but he was, 
at the same time, to defer to the inclinations and 
prejudices of the Vizier, as far as might be com- 
patible with the attainment of the mam objects of 
the tieaty. The draft, when prepaied, was to be 
submitted to the Vizier. If on receiving it he might 
manifest any disposition to accede to its general pi Di- 
mples, but should desne some particular modifica- 
tions, his suggestions were to be reserved for the 
decision of the governor-general. But as it was 
obviously moie probable that he would reject the 
proposal altogether, this result was provided for 
In that case the resident was to fall back on the 
plan which the governor-general had entertained 
from the moment of his enteung on the duties of 
his office, and probably from an earliei period The 
Vizier was to be informed that the funds for the 

o 2 
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Colonel Scott endeavoured to reconcile him to the chap xvii 
anangement by an appeal to his patnotie feelings, 
but the attempt was a failuie. The resident having 
suggested that the sacrifice of feeling on the pait of 
the Vizier would be compensated by the satisfac- 
tion which ho would derive fiom witnessing the 
mci easing piospenty of the coimtiy and the hap- 
piness of the people undei the management of the 
Butish government, the prince answeied with gieat 
candour, that, under the circumstances in ivlnch he 
should be placed, the contemplation of these things 
would not affoid him the smallest giatification He 
lefened to a letter of advice addiessed to his 
piedecessor by Loid Cornwallis, which, though it 
contained stiong recommendations for the mtioduc- 
tion of vanous lefoims in the diffeient blanches of 
government, left the execution of the pioposed 
measuies to the hands of the Vizier and his mmis- 
teis. To this theie was an obvious answer. Lord 
Cornwallis quitted India in August, 1793 the con- 
versation m which his advice was thus leferred to 
took place on the 26th February, 1801. The in- a d isoi 
terval was little less than eight yeais, and not one 
step had been taken, either by the leignmg Vizier 
oi his piedecessoi, towards carrying mto effect any 
poition of the salutary suggestions offered to them. 

This, as the resident argued, shewed eithei that the 
advice was disiegarded, oi that the power of acting 
upon it was wanting, the lattei supposition being 
coimtenanced by the desne which the Viziei had 
some time befoie piofessed to abdicate The Viziei 
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ch ap x yil further represented that his own payments of sub- 
sidy hod been punctual, while those of his prede- 
cessor had been irregular and he urged that it 
would be time enough to demand security when 
failure actually took place To this it was an- 
swered, that if that period were waited for it would 
then not be within the reach of human wisdom or 
power to retrieve the affairs of an exhausted and 
depopulated country The Vizier might have been 
reminded of his own expressed apprehension of its 
approach * 

After making some remarks on the proposed 
establishment of courts of justice, to which tho 
pnnce seemed to entertain great dislike, ho re- 
quested to bo furnished on a future day, with some 
account of the second proposal — that uhich was 
confined to the demand of territory as a security 
for tho claims of the British government, which 
wns afforded. Being now m possession of tho 

* 'Hie violence and oppression exercised in realizing the rc 
venae have been adverted to bat it is farther to be observed 
that the Vincr seems to have strained his chum for tho credit of 
punctuality quite ns far ns circumstances warranted. Though no 
actual default had occurred there had been considerable hesita 
Uoa in making payment, as appears from a passage ui a letter 
from the g o ver n or general to Mr Lnmsdcn Colonel Scott s prc 
decestor I wish said his lordship tho Nawaub could see 
that it would bo a more dignified course to pay his subsidy with 
out giving me the trouble of impor tu n in g him He regularly 
falls into arrear and as regularly pays up the orrear whenever ho 
I^r nf from me tH»t it bn« attracted my notice. ould it not be 
more for his honour and for my case if ho would not usit for 
my application but pay punctually as the subsidy becomes doc ? 
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entne views of the governor-geneial, the Vizier chap xvii 
foimally and distinctly rejected both branches of 
the alternative submitted to lnm He could not, he 
said, with his own hands, exclude himself from his 
patinnomal dominions, “ for,” he naively asked, 
u Mliat advantage should I deuve fiom so doing ? ” — 
nor could he consent to any positive temtorial ces- 
sion by way of security foi the Butish subsidy ; and 
the leason assigned for this refusal is truly wonder- 
ful, when consideied in 1 elation to the character and 
conduct of the Viziei. “ I expect,” said he, “ to 
deuve the most substantial piofits fiom bunging 
into a flounshmg condition this countiy, which has 
so long been in a state of waste and luin, by a 
sepaiation of temtory my hopes of these substantial 
piofits would be entnely cut off” How lamentable 
was it that the Vizier’s good intentions had so long 
slumbeied — how extiaoichnaiy that they should 
awaken just at the moment when secunty foi his 
engagements was demanded He had occupied the 
musnud for seveial years, and diu mg that penod, 
eithei fiom inability 01 indisposition, he had done 
nothing to rescue the countiy from that state of 
“ waste and mm” into which it had fallen , but the 
pleasure of continuing to be acknowledged loid of 
this “ hentage of woe” was not to be lehnquished, 
and in the hope of ietaimng it he had 1 ecom.se to 
lepiesentations to which no person of sound mind 
could give even a qualified behef They received 
fai moie attention than they merited The govei- 
nor-geneial addiessed a lettei to the Vizier, tender- 
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chap mi. ing again the two proposals for acceptance, and 
answering at great length the objections of tho 
prince, shewing that there was no hope for the 
abolition of the mass of abuses by which the country 
was overrun but in its transfer to tho British go- 
vernment , and whether this desirable event should 
take place or not, exhibiting the right of that go- 
's eminent to demand adequate security that its in- 
terests should not be involved in the general nun 
“ It would be vain and fruitless,” said the governor- 
general, “ to attempt this arduous task” — that of 
thorough and effectual reformation — M by partial 
interference, or by imperfect modifications of a 
syBtera of which every principle is founded in error 
and impolicy, and every instrument tainted with 
injustice and corruption Alter long and maturo 
deliberation,” he continued, I offer to your excel 
loncy a renewal of my former declaration that tho 
province of Oude cannot otherwise bo preserved 
than by tho gradual and regular operation of a 
system of administration founded on principles of 
substantial justice and of comprehensive policy and 
enforced by all the power and enorgy of tho English 
government.” After illustrating somo of tho ad- 
vantages of this plan, ho added, M but whatever 
may be your oxcolloncys sentiments with regard to 
tho first proposition, tho right of tho Company to 
demand a cession of territory odequnto to tho sccu 
ritj of tho funds nccessarj for defraying tho ex- 
jxenso of our defensive engagements with jour ex 
cl limey is indisputable” That right was rested 
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principally upon tlie notorious facts, that the evils chap xvii 
and abuses of the existing system of administiation 
had gieatly impaiied the resouices of the state, and 
the well-grounded infeience that the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with inci eased and acce- 
leiated effect, until ultimately the prince should 
become unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
Company. The pietended expectations of the Vi- 
zier weie justly met by an inquiry, whether he could 
reasonably hope to induce the goveinor-geneial, by 
this unsupported asseition, to rest the interests of 
the Company in the province of Oude on a founda- 
tion so piecanous and insecuie as the expectation of 
an impiovement obstiucted by the whole system of 
the Viziers government, and by every lelative cir- 
cumstance in the state of his affaiis 

The Vizier continued to withhold his assent to 
either proposal, and to endeavour, by a resort to all 
possible arts of evasion and delay, to defer the final 
settlement of the questions at issue between the 
Butish government and himself. At last he deter- 
mined on a hst of conditions or stipulations, to 
winch he desired the assent of the go vemoi -general 
before agreeing to the lequired cession of temtoiy. 

They weie m number eighteen, and related to a great 
variety of subjects The fiist was a veiy character- 
istic one. It leferred to the payment of the debts of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, for which the Vizier congiatulated 
himself he was not accountable, and, moreovei, 
avowed that he was unable to piovide ; and, refen mg 
to the non-iesponsibihty of the Company, seemed 
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chap xvii. to infer that tlieir government would confirm the 
exemption which he claimed for himself Other of 
the Viziers demands pointed in the same direction. 
The fourth would appear on a cursory reading, to 
be bttle more than idle verbiage but it had a deep 
and important meaning It ran thus — “ Whatever 
hereditary rights of this state descended to the lato 
Nawaub Azoff-al Dowloh now devolve upon me Ins 
successor , let me enjoy such rights exclusively and 
let all the inheritances of my ancestors and the 
whole of the rights attached to my fami ly centre in 
me, and let no person interfere m or assamo them n 
Colonel Scott was sufficiently acquainted with native 
diplomacy and with the character of the Vizier to 
be induced to suspect that more was meant than 
met the eye He imagined that it might bo in- 
tended to recognize the right of the Vizier to appro 
pnate the property of tho Bbo Begum, and with 
somo hesitation, this construction was acknowledged 
by a moulavy retained by tho Vizier to bo tho cor- 
rect ono. 

This was, therefore, an indication of a design on 
the part of tho pnneo to resort to tho same means 
of enriching his treasury which had been practised 
by his predecessor under tho patronago of Warren 
Hostings. It was believed that, in addition to the 
strong appetite for accumulation which tho Vizier 
mam Tested at all tunes and under all circumstances, 
there was a peculiar reason for tho attention which 
ho thus bestowed on tho reputed wealth of tbo 
begum With tho vlow probabh of securing 
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dm mg lier own life, the enjoyment of that wealth, chap xyii 

she had pioposed to the British government to make 

the Company her heir The imprudence of the 

begum, or of some of her dependants, had, it was 

supposed, suffeied the seciet to leach the ears of the 

Viziei, and the mysterious aiticle by which he 

sought to foitify his claims to succeed to all that 

was enjoyed or inherited by his predecessor was 

appiehended to have been the result. The resident 

very fanly took occasion to conti ast this aiticle 

with the first, m which he disclaimed the debts of 

the prince whom he succeeded. He claimed all the 

pioperty which hispiedecessoi possessed, 01 to which 

he was entitled, but he would have nothing to do with 

that prince’s liabilities. Colonel Scott inquired by 

what rule of equity the debtoi and ci editor sides of 

the account were to be thus sepaiated, but it does 

not appear that he leceived any answei The fifth 

article was not dissimilai m its object fiom that by 

which it was pieceded It was wide and sweeping 

in its lange * — “ Should any person,” it ran, “ have 

obtamed, or heieaftei obtain, by bieach of tiust 

or othei means, possession of specie or pioperty 

belonging to this circai, let no one obstiuct my 

taking back such propeity or specie ” Ostensibly 

this was not open to objection No one could pio- 

peily desire to protect the possession of pioperty 

fiaudulently obtamed , but the effect of the piovi- 

sion would have been to secure to the Vizier the 

powei of subjectmg whom he pleased to those 

means of piessuie by which Onental potentates aie 
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CHAf xvi r accustomed to relieve wealthy subjects of a portion 
of their treasure. During the confusion that suc- 
ceeded the death of AzofF al Dowloh, and continued 
through the short reign of Vizier All, it was 8 us 
pec ted that much valuable property bad been car- 
ried away from the private treasury, jewel-office, 
and wardrobe and the suspicion was probably 
well founded. The British authorities did not 
wish to give impunity to these thefts, nor to screen 
from punishment those by whom it was merited, 
but neither did they wish to let looso on ever/ 
person whom the Vizier might think a fit sub- 
ject for experiment, the processes by which are 
tested the possession of property, and the degree in 
which the possessor is endued with the power of 
tenacity Colonel Scott desired that the suspected 
persons might bo pointed out, but ho condemned tbo 
design of involving every poison about the court in 
vexations accusations. Tho thirteenth of tho re- 
quired stipulations was not less mysterious than 
some of those which had preceded it. It com- 
menced with this recital — Some arrangement 
among tho servants of the drear (stato) calculated 
to diminish my expenses wall become iudispcnsablo , 
and to obviate disturbances, it will becomo neces- 
sary to return such numbers only as can bo paid 
monthly and regularly ” Theso premises were fol 
lowed by a very peremptory conclusion and a vory 
sweeping demand — - ‘ This arrangement can only 
bo effected by dismission, and I desire tlmt no inter 
cession bo made for any person whatever” Who 
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weie tlie persons destined for dismission, and thus chap xvii 
excluded fiom tlie benefit of intercession? Whom- 
soever the Viziei pleased — Ins bi others — the begum 
— the family of the deceased Vizier — the public 
servants of the state, and all persons holding jaghnes 
01 enjoying pensions. These provisions weie in- 
tended to affoid the Vizier a field for plunder. 

Thcie weie others, designed to secure to him the 
pnvilege of misgoverning Ins dominions without 
let 01 molestation. It was lequned that all cone- 
spondence should in futuie be earned on directly 
between the goveinoi-geneial or the lesident on the 
one pait, and the Vizier on the other, to the exclu- 
sion of the mimsteis of the lattei — “ since the 
piesent piactice,” said the pnnee, “ is apt to lender 
such people contumacious ” The resident was to 
shut his eais to eveiy thing but what the Viziei 
chose should enter them * “ Let the lesident,” he 
said, “ coidially and with smcenty uniting with me, 
pay no soit of attention to the representations of 
event-searching, self-intei ested peisons ” Furthei 
it was demanded, that the Bntish troops to be 
paid by the Viziei should lemam permanently 
m the ceded countnes, and that no mterfeience, 
except m the way of advice, should take place m 
“ any one” of the affairs — such weie the Viziei ’s 
woids — of his government Some of the proposed 
conditions would seem almost to have been framed 
with the intention of offering peisonal offence to 
the govemoi-geneial The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not be misundei- 
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the continuance of his authority over his subjects, chap xyii 
and even of his personal safety, by removing the 
British forces fiom his ten itoiies, and by confiding 
his government and his life to those whose treason 
had repeatedly endangered both.” Passing on to 
the articles which were designed to giatify the 
Vizier’s aval ice, the governor-general thus expiessed 
his opinion with legard to them: “ The object of 
those ai tides appeals to be, under the shelter of the 
British name, to cancel all the public debts of the 
state of Oude ; to defraud and plunder the ancient 
and veneiable lemams of the family and household 
of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, together with whatever is re- 
spectable among the surviving relations and fi lends 
of the late Nawaub Azoff-al-Dowlali ; to involve 
the whole nobility and gentry of Oude m vexatious 
accusations and extensive pi osenptions , to deprive 
the established dependants and pensioners of the 
state of the means of subsistence , to frustrate every 
institution founded m the piety, munificence, or 
charity of piecedmg governments, and to spiead ovei 
the whole countiy a general system of rapacious 
confiscation, arbitrary imprisonment, and cruel ban- 
ishment ” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for several 
months without apparently making any progress 
The Vizier, on being apprized of the determination 
of the govemor-geneial m respect to the proposed 
stipulations, declared that without their concession 
on the pait of the British government he would not 
yield his assent to eithei of the plans which had 
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CHAI’ TVII been submitted to him , but while thus refusing to be 
a party to the separation of his dominions, ho affected 
a spirit of meek and patient resignation, declared 
that he had neither inclination nor strength to resist, 
and expressed a desire to proceed on a pilgrimage 
During his absence he proposed that one of his sons 
should be invested with the office of deputy, and ho 
empowered to carry into effect the territorial cession, 
as well as to complete the yet imperfect measure of 
reducing the Viziers military force 

Before this scheme was brought to tho know 
ledge of the governor-general ho had determined to 
dispatch his brother Mr Honry "Wellesley,* a gen 
tleman endowed with singular talents for diplomacy, 

< to co-operate with Colonel Scott in endeavouring to 

bring the British relations with tho Vizior into a 
more satisfactory stato Odo motivo to this step 
was tho bcliof that the presence of ono so nearly 
allied to the governor-general would luno tho effect 
of accelerating tho Vizior s determination and it 
■was further intended to put on end to a hopo which 
the Vizier was beliovod to entortaiu of procrastinat- 
ing lus decision till tho arrival of tho Marquis Wcl 
lesloy on a visit, which ho had long meditated, to tho 
northern parts of Indio- To put an ond to this 
hope, it was distinctly intimated that tho governor 
general was resolved not to hold an) personal inter 
course with tho Vizier whilo tho pomts in dispute 
remained undecided Before Mr Wellesley am \cd 
a premature intimation given by tho resident to cer 
* Subsequently crfiQtcd Lord Cowlcr 
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tam aumils as to tlie pa} T ment in the coming year of chap xvii. 
the revenues foi which they were responsible, gave 
the Viziei a pietence for withholding payment of 
the lasts actually due There appears m this case 
something to blame on both sides. The Vizier 
ought not to have withheld payments actually se- 
cured by treaty, unless he pioposed to put an end 
to the tieaty and was able to maintain his intention 
by force At the same time, as theie was no im- 
mediate necessity foi the intimation given by Colonel 
Scott, it was an outiage upon the feelings of the 
Vizier which might well have been spaied It was 
moie especially imprudent and lepreliensible, as the 
deputation of Mr Hemy Wellesley to a diplomatic 
mission at the couit of the Viziei had been an- 
nounced Although this appointment did not leheve 
Colonel Scott from the duty of watching the con- 
duct of the Viziei and Ins officeis, nor pieclude him 
from bringing the negotiations m the mean time to 
a favourable issue if it weie within his power, it 
ought to have suggested a caieful abstinence fiom 
any measure, not absolutely necessary, which was 
calculated to give offence, and thus to embanass a 
discussion m the management of which anothei was 
soon to have a prmcipal share * The Vizier le- 
quiied that, as some lepaiation, the lesident should 
call upon the aumils to pay their respects at the 

* The Marquis "Wellesley had issued instructions to suspend 
for a time all proceedings towards establishing the Company’s 
authority in the districts the cession of which was denied , but 
Colonel Scott had not received them 

VOL III P 
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CHAP xvrr. prince s durbar as usual This it appeared they had 
never ceased to do and the resident feeling that 
any such intimation from him would seem to mdi 
cate that the British government faltered m its 
determination, refused to give it Eventually the 
Vizier made the necessary payments, to prevent, os 
he said, the Company s affairs from being embar- 
rassed by his withholding them 

Mr Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 3 rd of 
a D 1601 September On the 6 th he presented to the Vnrier 
a memorial, recount mg the motives which had lod 
to his mission, and referring to the determination 
of the governor-general to avoid a personnl inter- 
view with the Vizier under tho existing state of 
circumstances, warning him that no change in tho 
British councils at home would affect tho general 
tenor of the policy of the British government in 
Indio,* and that no relaxation would take place in 
pursuing the measures previously doomed necessary 
for the peace and prosperity of Oudo and tho se- 
curity of tho Company’s dominions. Tho memorial 

* Mr Pitt and ha chief rupportera Lord Grenville, Lord 
Spencer Lord Camden, Mr Windham and Mr Pun da*, had 
reaigned office in consequence of tho conadentwui acre plea of 
George III to the proposed removal of the dxtabihbea to which 
the Homan Catholic* of Ireland were at that time subjected. 
Vague and incorrect reporta of change had reached India aome 
montha before Mr Weflcalej'a arrival at Lucknow (»ee a letter 
from the Marqtna WeHetky to Colonel Scott 21«t June 1 SOI 
contained in the Oude paper* ordered by the House of Common* 
to be printed, 25th and 25th of June 1803) and it w»» uncertain 
what the Vincr might hare heard or what effect the intelligence 
might have had upon him 
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concluded by calling the Vizier’s attention to the chap xvii 
first of the two proposals •which had been submitted 
to him, and inviting a discussion of its terms The 
Vizier engaged to consider the subject, and after 
several days delivered Ins answei, declining, as on 
pievious occasions, to agiee to any anangement which 
might involve the sacufice of Ins soveieignty The 
Bntish negotiators sought to shake this determina- 
tion, but m vain. The Viziei was peremptoiy m 
avowing his rejection of the plan, and declaied it to 
be unqualified. The discussion of the second pio- 
posal made to the Vizier by the govemoi -general 
was then resumed ; and aftei several days had been 
consumed in profitless disputation, the punce signi- 
fied his readiness to assent to it on certain conditions 
These conditions weie, that he should be permitted 
to depart on a pilgrimage ; that his authority during 
his absence should be exeicised by one of his sons, 
the right of resuming the government on his return 
being leserved to the Vizier, in the event of his 
bemg disposed to avail lnmself of it The British 
negotiators felt some doubt as to the couise which 
it would be expedient for them to pursue, but 
finally they determined to accept the Vizier’s con- 
sent thus quabfied. But a new difficulty was im- 
mediately interposed, by a demand from the prince 
foi the introduction of an article, providing that as 
the terntones to be ceded were to be entirely under 
the management and control of the Company, so 
those to be retained by him should be exclusively 
undei his own, or that of his heirs and suceessois 

p 2 
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chap xyii This was eo directly at van once with the views 
avowed on the part of the British authorities 
throughout the negotiations, and with one main 
object of the proposed new arrangement, that tho 
Viner must have known it could not be entertained 
The presumption is, that tho attempt to revive dis- 
cussion upon a question long before set nt rest was 
only made for the purpose of delay Other expe- 
dients for procrastination were found with tho 
facility usual with Oriental diplomatists on such 
occasions , but at length a treaty was concluded 
a*d 1801 which on the 14th of November received tho ratifi- 
cation of tho governor-gonoral By this engage- 
ment the Timer bound himself to cede territory 
yielding a revenue of one crore thirty fivo thousand 
lacs, moluding expenses of collection, m comrautn 
tion of all claims on tho port of tho British govern 
ment, and he in return was released from nil future 
demands on account of tho protection of Oudo or 
its dependencies. Tho engagement on tho part of 
the Company to defend tho Vizier from foreign and 
domestic enemies was repeated and confirmed, and 
tho prince was restricted to tho retention of a 
limited number of troops for purposes of state and 
revenue. A dotachmont of British troop* accom- 
panied by a proportion of nrtillorv was to be at all 
times attached to the Timor s person tho remainder 
were to bo stationed in such parts of his dominions 
as might seem fit to the British government Tho 
territories not ceded to the English were formally 
guaranteed to the Vizier the guarantee l>eing 
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accompanied by one of those piovisions which the chap xvii 
punce had been most anxious to avert — that in the 
exeicise of his authonty he was m all cases to be 
guided by the advice of the officers of the Com- 
pany 

The pioceedmgs, which have thus been lepoitcd 
at consideiable length, must now be submitted to 
that examination to wluch all the acts of statesmen 
are justly subject The light of mcieasmg the 
liumbei of tioops stationed foi the defence of Oude 
has been already discussed It lemams to consider 
whethei the Butisli government was justified m de- 
manding either the entne sunendei of the govern- 
ment of Oude, or the cession of so much temtory 
as should cover the just claims of the Company, the 
lattei pait of the alternative being saddled with a 
condition, giving to the Bntish authonties the powei 
of intei fei mg m the civil government of the le- 
mamder to an undefined extent. 

The question whethei it weie lawful to piopose 
to the Vizier to tiansfei his dominions entirely to 
the Company need give little trouble The circum- 
stances under which it was made are such as to de- 
prive objectois of all leasonable and almost of all 
plausible giound of exception. There is no rule of 
morals which can preclude any individual or any 
community, any piivate peison 01 any state, fiom 
inquiring whethei any other individual, community, 
or state, be willing, upon certain conditions, or with- 
out any conditions, to surrender any thing which the 
paity applied to may happen to possess If a lefusal 
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chap xyii. be given, it is certain that in many cases it would bo 
highly criminal to endeavour to obtain tho object 
sought by violence , but a mere application, unsup- 
ported by force, is free from all imputation of 
moral delinquency even though the object of it 
be unreasonable or extravagant. But the pro- 
posal to the Vizier to surrender his dominions was 
neither unreasonable nor extravagant He was 
unable to defend them, and the trust bad been com 
mitted to another power He wns equally unnblo 
to administer their internal government, the whole 
country being overran by abuse nnd cnmo. Ho laid 
himself acknowledged his in competency to perform 
the duties of a sovereign either with satisfaction to 
himself or benefit to bis people he had lumsolf 
proposed to abdicate Ins throne, and it Is to be recol- 
lected that by abdicating m favour of tho Company 
he would have surrendered no rights but his own. 
His sons, by the accident of their birth, wore de- 
prived of all claims bnt what thoir father might 
choose to give them and though it would have 
been unnatural and unjust to withhold from them 
tho means of comfortablo subsistence, ho might with- 
out reproach withhold from any or from all of them, 
tho dangerous power of sovereignty to which, except 
by his favour they had no protonsion. As to tho 
effect of tho suggested transfer upon tho people, no 
ono will bo hardy enough to aver that tho cliango 
would ha\o been for tho worse Some indeed would 
have complained — tho great renters anil revenue con 
tractors, who exorcised without restraint the power to 
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pillage and oppress — all indeed who profited by the chap xvii. 
enormous mass of evil winch existed in the domi- 
nions of the Vizier would have thought themselves 
aggrieved ; but the people at large would have been 
immediately relieved fiom a poition of then suffer- 
ings , and though, m a countiy so long subjected to 
misgovermnent, the pi ogress of improvement must 
have been slow, it would, under the English autho- 
nty, have been steady, had zeal m the good cause 
not outstript discretion. At all events, some im- 
provement would have been ceitam It appears, 
theiefoie, that in proposing the entire tiansfer of 
the dommions of the Viziei to the East-India Com- 
pany, the govemor-geneial pioposed nothing that 
would have mterfeied with the rights of any one — 
nothing that, under the circumstances, could be be- 
lieved to be disagreeable to the Vizier himself — 
while the advantages would not have been confined 
to the power which the Marquis Wellesley repre- 
sented, but would have reached to the numerous 
and oppressed population which the Vizier professed 
to govern The right to make the proposal being 
evident, and its rejection not having been followed 
by the employment of foice, it would be unneces- 
sary to say more on the subj'ect, did not justice re- 
quire the admission that the negotiators, to whom 
the care of the British interests at Oude was en- 
trusted, do not appear on every occasion to have 
maintained that direct and straightforward course 
which the honour of their country demanded This 
is a common error of diplomacy, and the instances 
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chap xyii in which the British agents fell into it wero not 
numerous , but one glaring fallacy which they sought 
to impose on the Yizier must not bo passed without 
notice The Vizier had drawn up a paper, in which 
he had avowed very strongly his aversion to sur- 
render his throne On the ground that every point in 
it had before been thoroughly argued, the negotiators 
very reasonably deemed a fresh discussion a useless 
waste of time but, in communicating this impres- 
sion to the governor-general, they added, M there 
was, however one part of it which it was necessary 
to notice. His exeellenoy reasoned upon the first 
proposition” — that which suggested the entire trans- 
fer of Ills dominions to the Company — M as if tho 
execution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
inasnud whereas the true extent and meaning of 
it, and indeed the primary object, was to establish 
hunself and posterity more firmly and securely on 
the musnud, with all tho state, dignity and ofHuoncc, 
appertaining to his exalted situation Ilia excel- 
lency” tho negotiators add nmdo no reply to 
the above observation”* and it certainly desen cd 
none. In ordinary language tho throno indicates 
the exercise of sovereign power To possess tho 
musnud of Ondo was not merely to occupy a certain 
seat, or to bo addressed by a certain title it in- 
volved tho exercise of some at least, of the functions 
of government “ State, dignity and aflluonco," 
might as promised, hare awnited Soadut AH on his 
descent IIo might hare gnen nudicnec in rent! 

* Letter to gurera or general 1 7th September 1 80 J 
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state; tioops of dependants might have bent m chap xyii 
homage before lnm; he and his successors nnght 
have borne the name of Vizier, m like manner as 
the potentate from whom he denved the title, and 
whose seivant he piofessed to be, continued undei 
cncumstances far more humiliating to maintain the 
title of Empeioi , wealth might have poured into 
his cup all that could enchant the senses 01 corrupt 
the heart, but it would be idle to repiesent this ag- 
glomeiation of the elements of pomp, and pride, 
and pleasuie as constituting what is meant when 
soveieign power is shadowed forth undei the name 
of that which is its seat and symbol Though the 
forms of soveieignty would have remained to Saadut 
Ah, its substance would have been gone The 
change, indeed, would have been happy for his 
country, and not unfortunate for himself, but such 
would have been its extent , and it was beneath the 
chaiacter of Butish negotiatois to repiesent it as 
that which it was not 

It remains to be ascertained whether, on the le- 
jection of his first pioposal, the govemoi-geneial 
was justifiable in demanding a cession of territory 
of sufficient extent to secure the dischaige of the 
Vizier’s engagements to the East-India Company, 
and furthei, m demanding the recognition of the 
right of the Butish government to mteifeie m the 
administration of those temtones which were not 
ceded. The determination of the former of these 
pomts must lest partly on the general rights of 
creditors, and partly on the positive provisions of 
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c.RAF xyil the treaty concluded with Saadut Ah on his elevn- 
tion to the throne A creditor who, at the tune of 
concluding an engagement, may be satisfied with 
the mere promise of payment, may, at a future 
period, see cause to require some security Should 
this occur there is nothing wrong m his d emandin g 
it , and if his apprehensions be reasonable, there is 
nothing harsh in the demand The British govern 
ment had undertaken a certain duty in consideration 
of certain payments to reimburse the charges at- 
tending the performance of it They had canso to 
apprehend the failure of payment — no leas canso 
than the representations of the party from whom 
payment was to proceed. Did then, the represen 
tative of the British government justly incur blamo 
for requiring some security for the fulfilment of 
engagements which he who was bound by them 
declared to bo in danger of failure? There was 
but one other course open to him — to withdraw 
from the protection of Oude, and leave tho country 
to its fate. He must tnko an extraordinary viow of 
the rights, duties, and pohoy of nations who would 
mmntmn that this step should havo been taken. 
The Eost-Indin Company wore not mercenary 
brokers In the trade of defending nations — thoy did 
not hiro out their troops to tho best bidder to bo 
retained so long as the hirer might want or could 
pay for them — nor wns their connection with Oudo 
intended to be temporary It was deliberately 
formed and solemnly confirmed by various treaties. 
Tho object of the rulers had been to savo the 
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country from falling 1 a prey to its neighbours, which chap xvii 
■would undoubtedly have been its fate but for the 
protection of the Bntisli government: and that 
object bad been attained. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Company’s government were moved 
to what they bad done by the desne of pieseivmg 
dominion to a succession of ambitious vassals of the 
Mogul Emperor — they bad views to the secuiity of 
tlie British possessions, and those views would have 
been disappointed bad Oude become a province of 
any neighbouring state. All the links of tlie chain 
by winch Oude bad been bound to tlie British go- 
vernment might not be of tlie purest or the bnghtest 
metal, but with this the govemor-geneial of 1801 
bad nothing to do He found a certain connection 
subsisting, that connection was beneficial to the 
country which he repiesented, and it was his duty 
to maintain it It was his duty also to see that the 
conditions attached to it were performed, and if 
there were danger of their being evaded, he was 
bound to obtain secuiity. 

Thus far upon general principles. Turning to 
the treaty with Saadut Ali, it will be found that the 
eleventh article runs thus * — “ As the payment of 
the Company’s troops m Oude depends upon the 
legular discharge of the subsidy stated m the second 
and third articles of the treaty, the said Nawaub 
engages to exert his utmost endeavours to discharge 
the stipulated lasts” with punctuality , but if, eon- 
tiary to the smceie intentions and exertions of the 

* Instalments 
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chap xyii. gaid Nawanb the payment of the Lists should foil 
into arrears, the said Nawaub Saadnt All engages 
and promises that he will then give such security 
to the Company for the discharge of the existing 
arrears and the future regular payment of the Lists 
as shall be deemed satisfactory ” Here is a distinct 
pro vision for security in case of failure of payment 
Saadut All had discharged his lasts, bnt not with 
out pressing They had been continually in arroar 
but remonstrance had not yet foiled to procnro a 
clearance The occurrence of an arrear wag, how- 
ever sufficient to bring the provision of tho treaty 
mto operation although to net upon this construc- 
tion would have been harsh had there boon reason 
to conclude that the future would not bo marked 
by any greater deviations from punctuality than hnd 
occurred in the past. But this was not so It has 
already been seen that the statements of tho Vizior 
himself tendod to excite tho expectation of very 
different results On tho occurrcnco of tho con- 
tujgencffor which tho eleventh article of tho treaty 
provided, ho was to give security not only for exist- 
ing arrears, bnt for future regular payment and tins 
security was to bo such as should bo deemed satis- 
factory It would bo ridiculous to osL satisfactory 
to whom ? It was cortamly not intended that tho 
Vizier should determine the point — a ■very slight 
security would satisfy him If tho precision hmo 
any meaning, that meaning must bo that tho secu- 
rity should bo satisfactory to tho Company s govern 
raent. When necessary to enforce it, the head of 
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that government thought the cession of territory chap xvii 
the only adequate security, and lie thought justly. 

What othei could be given ? The only question 
that could anse was, whether the cession should 
he temporaiy or peimanent , and this might be 
answered by leference to the nature of the claim. 

It was not foi a single sum, which, once paid, would 
put an end to all futuie demand, it was a claim of 
penodical occunence, and of peipetual duration, it 
was the lemuneiation of an impoitant service of 
unceasing necessity, and it was fitting, theiefore, 
that the secunty should be permanent as was the 
claim and the service out of which it aiose This 
view is wan anted by the terms of the aiticle — 
secunty was, if necessary, to be given for “ the 
future legulai payment of the kists ” 

The course taken by the governoi-geneial, m de- 
manding secunty foi the payments aeciuing from 
the Vizier to the Bntisli government, is thus defen- 
sible, both on geneial giounds and under the terms 
of the treaty Was he justified m cai lying his views 
beyond this, and demanding such power of intei - 
ference m the administration of the Vizier’s reserved 
domimons as might be sufficient to abate part of the 
monstrous evils which prevailed m tkem ? This ques- 
tion may be considered with refeience to the ordi- 
nary rights and duties of nations towaids each other, 

01 with regai d to the peculiar and unpiecedented 
nature of the connection which exists between the 
British government m India and its subsidiary allies 
To fix the limits of the light of one independent 
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chap xvn state to interfere in the internal affiurs of another 
is a task of much difficulty and delicacy, but the 
practice of the most civilized nations seems con- 
clusive as to the existence of the right. Various 
instances might be adduced of its exercise by Eu- 
ropean governments within the last half-century 
and the nght of intervention seems clear when tho 
course of events in an a a cent conntiy is such 
as obviously tends towards confusion and anarchy 
Every state is interested in the preservation of 
peace and order m neighbouring states, and tho 
nght of interference to maintain them is but part 
of the right of self-defence Ondo was rapidly pass 
ing — it would perhaps be more correct to say it had 
actually passed — into that state of barbarism in 
which the forms of government aro all that remain, 
the power being altogether lost. The law had no 
force either to uphold civil nghts or to punish 
crimes, and no man thought of invoking its aid 
Within the palace of Lucknow snto ono whose duty 
it was to restrain injustice and maintain right, but 
the people only know of his oxistcnco by tho heavy 
demands made on them in his name Thoy knew 
him only as tho fountain and ongin of oppression — ■ 
novor as the source of protection. Labouring under 
all tho evils which follow when government is per- 
verted altogether from its purpose, and when even 
tho appearance of justico is disregarded, Oudo wns 
in a fearful condition with regard to itself, and not less 
so with regard to its neighbours, and it may snftly 
be affirmed that if over a case existed In which one 
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state might properly inteifere to introduce into an- chap xyii 

other some approach to ordei, it "was afforded by 

Oude. The interference was justified by the dangei 

to the British donumons Whether it would have 

been justified on another ground which might be 

taken — that of relieving the oppressed people of 

Oude — without reference to the interests of the 

British government, may be more doubtful; but 

the affirmative of this question is maintained by 

eminent jurists * 

* Among others, by Grotius, who argues, that if it were 
granted that subjects ought not, even under the most pressing 
necessity, to take up arms against their prmce, we should not 
thence be obhged to conclude that others might not do it for 
them “ For wherever,” says he, “ the obstacle to any action 
arises from the person and not the thing, then what one is not 
allowed to do for himself another may do for him, supposing the 
case be such as one may be serviceable m it to another Thus, 
for instance, a guardian or any other may carry on a suit of law 
for a mmor, because he is not capable of domg it himself, and 
any one may, without order or commission, plead for a person 
absent [This is said in reference to the office of defensor, under 
the Roman law, as opposed to procurator ] Now, what prohibits 
a subject to resist, does not at all proceed from a cause which is 
the same m a subject as in him who is not so, but from the qua- 
lity and circumstances of the person, which quality does not pass 
to others And therefore, according to Seneca, I may make war 
upon a man, though he and I are of different nations, if he dis- 
turb or molest his own country.” In laying down this doctrine, 

Grotius was aware that it was very hable to be abused , and he 
goes on to argue, that the evil use of any thing by wicked men 
does not preclude its lawful employment with an honest intent , 
concluding with the significant remark — that “ pirates sail on the 
seas and thieves draw swords as well as others .” — Be Jure 
Belli et Pacts , book n , chap 25 It may be remarked that the 
attempts of Great Britain to prevent foreign nations engaging in 
the slave-trade must be justified on principles not very dissimilar 
from those taken bv Grotius 
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ch at X VII Bnt although to those -whose sympathies with 
princes are strong, when those princes ore the ene- 
mies of their country, it may bo convenient to re- 
present Oude as an independent state entitled to 
negotiate on terms of equality with the British 
government, no representation can be further from 
the truth. Oude had never been independent. It 
was a portion of the Mahometan empire of India, 
whose ruler acknowledged dependence upon tlio 
court of Delhi and professed to have no right to 
govern bat that which he derived from its pleasure 
The measure of his obedionce was, indeed, ns hap- 
pens m all such cases, proportioned to the degree of 
strength with which obedience could bo enforced 
but, theoretically the position of Oudo was that 
which has been stated. The weakness and ultimate 
disruption of the empire enabled the Emperors de- 
puty in Oudo to tako higher ground Ho might 
have mnde a stand for tho sovereignty on tho pica 
of actual possession , hat ambition led him to scok 
tho extension of his dominions at tho expense of 
his British neighbours, and by them he was van- 
quished. The senes of events that followed con 
tinned to place him more and more within their 
power, until at length they camo to exercise tho 
highest possiblo act of supenonty — that of deter 
mining tho succession to the throne Tins indeed was 
an inevitable consequence of their undertaking tho 
military dcfcnco of tho country Tho po%rer of tho 
sword comes with it every other power It docs 
not give thoso who wield it the nght of acting n < * 
the) please — it doc^ not rcheie them from tho oh- 
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ligations of justice and good faith, but it enables chap xyii 
them to decide, without appeal, what justice and 
good faith demand They aie bound to decide 
according to right as far as then judgment enables 
them to discern right, and their lesponsibihty is 
seriously increased by the fact that, whatever may 
be their decision, it cannot be effectually disputed, 
since they have at their command the power of 
enforcing it 

It is necessary to bear m mind that the relation 
of two states, one of which undei takes the sole 
military defence of anotliei, is totally different fiom 
the lelation subsisting between an army and the civil 
power of the state to which it belongs. In the 
latter case the army is the creature of the civil 
power — it exists only by its will and for its pur- 
poses So long as it is maintained, it is to execute 
the oiders of the chief civil authority without hesi- 
tation and without question , and if lequned by the 
same authority to lay down its arms, it is bound to 
obey with equal promptness and decision. Not so 
when a state incurs the obligations imposed upon 
the British government by its connection with Oude, 
and another, like the lattei, consents to transfer to a 
neighbour the light of defending it The engagement, 
in such a case, is not between a civil and a military 
authority, but between two civil authorities— those 
of the contracting states, the one of which undei - 
takes to employ, m subordination to itself, a portion 
of its military foice m a piescubed seivice, while the 
other agrees to dispossess itself, wholly or m pait, of 
vol nr 0, 
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chap xvii its military power and trust for protection to its ally 
From the moment that such a treaty is concluded, 
the one state is superior and the other dependent 
The superiority is consequent on the maintenance of 
a military force, hut it is not a superiority of mih 
tary over civil power The cml authority of tho 
protecting state is pre-eminent, and employs an 
army as the instrument of main t ainin g its position 
and fulfilling its obligations. Such is the relation 
of the British government to the subsidiary states 
of India-^such was its relation to Oudc Ondc 
therefore, was not independent — it was, in a certain 
sense a portion of the British Indian empire — 
more properly so perhaps than it had ever been n 
portion of tho Mahometan empire. In this view 
could the British government be blamed for endon 
vounng to mitigate tho oppressions under which the 
people groaned 1 Would it not, by neglecting tlds 
duty have become a participator in tho guilt of 
thoso to whom tho ruin of tho country was attri 
butable ? " Tho authority of tho Nawnnb of Oudc," 
said the Marquis Wellcsloy, addressing the Secret 
Committee ‘ was sustained exclusively l»y his con 
nection with tho Company s government , and tin 
reputation and honour of tho British nation in 
India were deeply involved in the operation of that 
authority on tho wolfaro and happiness of those 
countries over which it was upholden by tho terror 
of our narao or exercised by the immediato force 
of onr arms.”* If it bo criminal to oppress. It h 
* Letter to Secret Committee 14th November 1801 
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CHAP XVII When the treaty with the Vizier was ratified, 
the governor-general was on a progress through the 

Ri*e and Progress of the Bntrah Power m India, a canon* 
letter 1 * giTen addreoed by Mr Pauli, from Lucknow to Sir 
John Mal c olm, then Major Malcolm, and at are toy to the 
gxTTemar general Prom thi* it appears that Mr Fanil was en- 
gaged in *ome commercial btumes* m Oude which rendered his 
presence there neceaaaxy but that the Virrcr who had tnWp 
fome di i lf ke to 2um forbade it. By the intervention of the 
Bnttah goreniment the objection waa removed and Mr Pauli 
not only took up his residence in Oude but, ai he atatea bred 

mostly with Colonel Scott, the British resident. In acknow 
lodging the favour that had been shewn him he say*. A* the 
moat pcmiacrus consequence* mnit hare attended a compliance 
with the very unjuat requeat of ha highnes* I feel a proportion 
able degree of obligation to you and a sense of gratitude that 
nothing can diminish. Having acquitted hi* canaevmce toward* 
the secretary Mr Pauli proceed*, m doe time to discharge the 
same doty toward* tbe governor general. He had, it aeem* ad 
dressed a paper to the mnrqma, complaining of some alleged 
grievances to which lu* commercial pursuit* were «till subjected 
and thi* paper he feared, having been transmitted in an unusual 
mode, might not be well received. I sincerely hope and trait," 
said he, that I hare not offended his excellency in the mode I 
adopted of transmitting my address to hi* lordahlp Colonel 
Scott, to whom I submitted ft, thought it oat of hi* department 
and my friend Sydenham acquainted me that direct communlea 
tton with Lord Wellesley wa* beat. If therefore I have offended 
it wo* moat unintentional for tauibty do / fed the obligations I 
a a* trader to Au excellency for rA on I Itvc only tenements of 
graUiade end prof and res p ec t In the same letter Mr Pauli 
declared tho Vmer to be a rcry dangerous and ra hi* belief a 
very bad man Tho date of the letter is the 9th of February 
1803 On the 25th of June 1805 Mr PauH having in the 
interim re tamed to England and obtained a sent in parliament, 
moved for paper* on which he propoaed to found charge* of grot* 
delinquency against the Marquis Wellesley toward* whom a few 
month* before he had profaned to entertain the fcrCng* de- 
scribed in the pauage above quoted — the tmn taction* out of 
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nortliern produces untlci taken uilli the view of ciiap xvii 
informing himself of their Mato nioic particulaily 
than could he eflected at Calcutta, of stimulating 
In lu? picscnco the zeal of the CompnmV civil and 
military sonants, and ultimately of jnocecding to 
Lucknow to comjdete the amusements -which had 
been begun and earned foiward to a certain point 
by others On the 10th of .Tanuan, 1S02, he uas A - D 1802 
met at Cannporc In the Vizier, -who piocecded liom 
Ins capital foi the express pm pose of conduct- 
ing the gen ei nor-gcncral to Lucknow Conclud- 
ing that the mind of the pi nice could not fail 
to be soie, from the effects of the long course of 

which the clmrgcs arose having taken place some time before 
Mr Pauli’s letter was written, and under Ins own immediate ob- 
servation It is unnecessary to ask, could such an accuser he an 
honest one p If it he said, that private feelings should not be 
allow cd to interfere w ltli the discharge of a public duty , the 
answer is, that a man should not accept of favours which he 
means to return with blow s But it is to be observed, that Mr 
Pauli’s acknowledgments were not confined to the expression of 
gratitude — he avows also lus ** respect” — respect for a man 
w’hom he meditated bringing to the bar of the Hou c e of Lords, 
on charges of high crimes and misdemeanors 1 But it is idle to 
w r aste time m discussing the character of such an accusation, 
or of such an accuser It wall be enough to mention, that 
the Marquis Wellesley, though invited by the King to accept 
office, on the dissolution of the Grenville administration in 1807, 
declined it, on the ground of the charges pending against him 
The obstacle w r as of brief duration The unhappy man by 
whom the charges were brought involved himself, by a senes of 
reckless imprudences, m difficulties of every kmd, and in quarrels 
with every respectable person from whom he had ever met with 
countenance or support His own hand terminated Ins hfe, and 
with him fell for ever the charges against his protector, the 
Marquis Wellesley 
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ch ap x vu attrition which preceded the conclusion of the treaty 
the governor-general judiCiouBly resolved to defer all 
reference to the object of his visit till by the inter 
change of personal civilities, opportunity might be 
afforded of softening any feelings of asperity that 
might find place in the Vizier e heart, and disposing 
him to some measure of cordiality and confidence. 
The attention of the governor general was assudu 
ously directed to this purpose, and as he was on 
dowed in an eminent degree with those q uali ties 
which are calculated to inn for their possessor the 
esteem and affection of those towards whom they 
ore exercised, his hope of succeeding was reasonable. 
Soon after arriving at Lucknow the governor-general 
had a private conference with the Vixior, in which 
the attention of the pnnce was directed to various 
points of considerable importance both to tho En 
glisb government and that of the Vizier Ono of 
these was tho necessity of immediately taking mea 
sures for introducing on improved system of admi 
nistrntion into the Viziers reserved dominions, in 
conformity with the treaty This was further pressed 
at a subsequent interview, wbon tho Vizier returned 
to that system of evasion which was habitual to 
him, and which was novor relinquished but undor 
tho pressure of necessity, and then only for n very 
bnof period He admitted tho cxistcnco of tho 
abuses and ovils pointed out, and acknowledged tho 
propriety of the remedial measures proposed, hut 
nccompnnied these admissions by mysterious com 
plaints of his wont of sufficient authority to check 
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the evils or enforce the lemedies All attempts to chap xvh 
chaw from lnm any explanation of the nature of the 
impediments thus daildy alluded to were vain , hut 
a paper which he soon afterwards deliveied shewed 
the point towards which his objections weie directed 
The mastei grievance was the check interposed by 
the presence and counsel of the Biitish lesident It 
would be idle to expect that the existence of such a 
check could evei be rendered agreeable or even tolei- 
able to a punce who loves the exeicise of power. 

If, moreover, the love of power be accompamed 
by a desire to exercise it for bad pm poses — for pur- 
poses which an honest British functionary must feel 
it his bounden duty to resist — the iiksomeness of 
the restiamt will be greatly increased The hatred 
of lestramt will thus become gi eater in pioportion 
to the necessity for imposing it Saaclut Ali loved 
power ; but still more did he love that which power 
enabled him to obtain. He had conti acted an 
unconquerable aversion to Colonel Scott, but he 
stated his views m general terms, and without any 
apparent leference to that officer. It has been seen 
that the Viziei was much disposed to be his own 
minister; and he demanded that whatever advice 
the resident might have to give should be com- 
municated to him, m the fiist instance, without the 
presence of any other person , and further, that the 
lesident should not hold any communication with 
the Viziei’s subjects, except through his mteiven- 
tion. This second demand was most properly re- 
jected In answering it, the goveinor-geneial laid 
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chap xyii down a principle which ought ever to be borne in 
mind under similar circumstances. “ It appears,” 
said he, to be indispensably necessary for the 
residents correct information, ns well ns for tho 
maintenance of his authority that ho should mam 
tom the most free and unrestrained intercourse and 
correspondence with all ranks and descriptions of 
people ** The first point was conceded, on tho un- 
derstanding that the Vizier would not net in any 
important matter without the consent of the resi- 
dent, whose judgment was to be final The rejection 
of part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction to tho 
pnnee He resumed his proposal of proceeding on 
a pilgrimage, which had for somo time slept but 
- finally he appears to have become roconoilod to tho 

circumstances m which he was placed, winch ho lind 
no power of modifying, and which could not haro 
been modifiod in any modo satisfactory to himself 
without inflicting gross injustice on his peoplo Ono 
object of tho governor-general s visit to Lucknow 
was to arrange an exchange of territory, for tho 
convenience of both parties interested and this v as 
effected without difficulty 

Among tho cessions made by tho Virior to tho 
British government was that of tho tnbuto ]>aid to 
tho former by the Nabob of Fnrruchabad Tho 
arrangement between theso two princes was not 
unlike thoso between tho British government and 
its subsidiary dependents Tho Nohob of Tumic- 
kabad was restricted from maintaining more troops 
than were requisite for purposes of state and the 
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Vizier Mas chaigcd m itli the defence of the pro- chap xvii. 
a nice both fiom internal and external enemies 
The Nabob ith 'whom the engacfemcnt w con- 
eluded, Muzuffer Jung, 'was murdered by his eldest 
son The parricide escaped the seventy of punish- 
ment uliich lie mcII meiitcd His life was spaicd ; 
but he was carried to Lucknow and there confined 
by order of the Vizier Consequent upon the con- 
viction of the elder son, the inheritance Mas tians- 
fei red to the second son of the muidered pi nice; 
but he being a minoi, it Mas ncccssan to appoint a 
manager. A person named Khiiudmtmd Khan Mas 
selected for the office , but lming poweiful enemies, 
mIio hoped to obtain an ascendancy m the neM r go- 
vernment foi themselves, he lefused to undertake 
it M'ltliout the fullest assuiance of suppoit and pio- 
tection from the Bntish goAernment This was 
gnen, and the manager enteied upon liis office under 
the joint piotection of that government and the 
Vizier. 

The promise of suppoi t M'lnch Klnrudmund Khan 
had lequired, the Bntish government M r as, on vari- 
ous occasions, called on to fulfil The enemies of 
the manager succeeded in estabbsking an unbounded 
influence over the mind of the young Nabob, and 
about the tune of the changes at Oude, the Nabob, 
whose mmority was nearly at an end, laid claim to 
the pnvilege of taking into his own hands the ad- 
ministration of affairs Khnudmund Khan was 
equally anxious, or affected to be equally anxious, 
to be leheved fi om liis chaige, and to retne upon a 
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chap xvii provision ■which hod been secured to him on the 
occurrence of such an event. The making some 
arrangement for conducting the affaire of Furrno- 
kabad was thus imperatively pressed upon the 
British government. 

There was some difficulty in determining what 
that arrangement should be According to Khimd- 
mund Khan, the disposition of the young Nabob 
was bad, and his natural propensities to evil had 
been aggravated by the advice and exnmplo of 
his associates. This representation, indeed, was to 
be received with caution, for the Nabob boro no 
good-wili to the man by whom it was made, and 
the associates whom he charged with encouraging 
and multiplying the Nabobs vices were his own 
enemies, and had been competitors for fcho power 
which he exercised He, too, was accused by tlio 
Nabob of abusing his office On nelthor sido do 
the accusations seem to have been substantiated 
but on neither side were thoy dcstituto of proba- 
bility It is not incredible that an Oriental guar 
dian should endeavour to profit unduly by Ins office — 
it is not incrodiblo that an Oriental prince should find 
evil advisers and listen to them In both cases the 
presumption lies against tho parties accused 

The solution of tho question, in what manner tho 
government of Furrnckabad should in future bo 
administered, was entrust ed by the governor-general 
to Ins brother Mr Henry Wellesley \*ho hod boon 
placed at tho head of a commission for tho settle- 
ment of the ceded provinces with the title of lieu 
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tenant-governor. Mi Wellesley commenced Ins chap xvii 
task by calling upon Klmudmmid Khan to com- 
municate Ins views with regard to the future 
government of the province. The manager dis- 
played a truly eastern reluctance to any direct 
avowal of opinion ; but with some difficulty he was 
brought to state that tlnee different modes sug- 
gested themselves to his mind : — that the adminis- 
tration of affans should be continued in the same 
hands by which it had been earned on during the 
Nabob’s minority, that the Nabob, on the attain- 
ment of the proper age, should be allowed to 
assume the government ; or that the entire civil and 
military administration should be transferred to the 
Biitish government. The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to the manager * the last, 
he might expect, would be the most acceptable to 
his auditor ; but the irary officer contented himself 
Avith suggestion, and presumed not to say Avhich of 
the suggested plans was the best Mr W ellesley did 
not conceal his oAvn leaning in favour of the transfer 
of all power to the government which he represented, 
and Khirudmund Khan piofessed himself ready to 
promote his views; but it is worthy of remark, 
that he never took a single step in furtherance of 
them A proposal for the entire tiansfer of the 
Nabob’s dominions to the Company was, however, 
made by Mr.W ellesley to the Nabob. The latter was 
very unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy- 
ment of which bis hopes had so long been dneeted ; 
but he leluctantly yielded The province of Fill- 
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chap xyii. ruohabad was added to the dominions of the Com 
pany and the Nabob was endowed with a splendid 
provision, the security of which was some satisfaction 
for the loss of the dependent sovereignty of which 
it was the price. 

The transfer of Fnrrncknbad to the Company 
was made under circumstances differing m some de- 
gree from those of any similar transaction under tho 
same administration. At Tanjore the prince owed 
every thing to the British government By its 
power he was rescued from danger and degradation, 
and raised to a state of high rant and dignity Tho 
numerous evils existing m Tanjore had long called 
for searching remedies. Circumstances enabled tbo 
British government to apply thorn in tho most effec- 
tual maimer and with the free consent of tho right- 
ful successor to tho throne In tho Carnatic, tho 
perfidy of Mahomet All and his son guvo to tho 
Company tho right of exercising in any ra minor 
necessary for their own security tho powor which 
they wielded Here, too monstrous abuses were to 
bo repressed and tbo criminal folly of tho Nabobs 
nffordod opportunity for repressing them In Oudo 
again there was abundant cause for tho Intorposi 
tion of some powerful authority to deliver tho 
country from the oppression which weighed it down 
In Oude, too tho prince ns in Taiyorc, owed lus 
elovation to tho British government, hut Ins right 
to tho cxerciso of sovereignty having been rccog 
nired, was respected It would lmvo been very de- 
sirable that his dominions should lm\e been trnns- 
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ferrcd to the Company — desnable, not meiely for chap xyii 
them, hut for the sake of humanity The tianfer 
Mas asked, and being refused, another anangement 
was adopted. It was desirable, also, that Fuirucka- 
bad should pass altogether undei the power of the 
Company. Gieat refoims were necessary; moie 
especially as to the maintenance of civil rights, the 
pievention of crime, and the preservation of the 
public peace. Couits of justice seem to have been 
legal ded as unnecessaiy instruments of luxury , rob- 
benes and murdeis wcie acts of constant occuirence, 
and no means weie taken either to prevent 01 to 
punish them. Furruckabad was thus at once un- 
happy m itself and a source of alarm to its neighbours. 

It had previously been dependent — the dependent of 
a dependent — an appendage to the dominions of the 
Vizier, himself the creature of the British govern- 
ment. The Nabob, like his master, had given 
up the power and the light of defending himself, 
and letained only those functions of government 
which rendered him foimidable to his own subjects 
It cannot be doubted that the inteiference of the 
British government was wai ranted, and that it 
might lawfully have insisted on exercising the same 
power of supervision which had been obtained m 
Oude Such a plan seems, fiom the following 
passage of a letter fiom Mr Henry Wellesley to 
the governor-general, to have been meditated cc I 
should be unwilling,” said he, “ to assume the man- 
agement of the province of Furruckabad without 
the Nabob’s concuiience , but should he persist in 
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chap xvii. withholding his consent to such an arrangement, we 
have certainly a weli-foonded claim to a portion of 
territory equal to the amount of the tribute, and to 
the expenses of collecting the amount. In the event, 
therefore, of his rejection of the proposal of transfer- 
ring the whole province to the authority of the Bn 
tish government, it is my intention to demand the ces- 
sion of a portion of territory equal to the amount of 
the tribute, and to the expenses of collection I shall 
likewise insist upon the establishment of civil and 
criminal courts of justice throughout the province 
of Furruckabad, and upon security being given for 
the regular payment of the several stipends and 
pensions.** It does not, however, appear that 
the alternative offered to the Vbnor was tendered 
to the Nabob of Furruckabad Tho only plan 
suggested to him was the transfer of his entire 
authority to the Company He objectod, but his 
opposition was offered with tho deferenco natural to 
a weak power when contending with a strong one 
Ho claimed tho same dogroe of indulgence which had 
been extended by the Company to other dependent 
princes, but in vain , and tho governor-general s re- 
presentative seems to havo displayed great anxiety to 
bring tho affair to a conclusion, lest a necessity 
should arise either for allowing tho Nabob to suc- 
ceed to some bmited exercise of dominion, or of ford 
bly dispossessing him of that which ho claimed to 
retain Whotlicr the Nabob would havo been bene- 
fited by being entrusted with power may reasonably 
* Letter to goremor £C»er»] 4th 160° 
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admit of doubt ; that it was for the advantage of chap xvil 
his countiy to pass under Biitish dominion is open 
to none Still it is to be wished that the transfer 
had been effected m a less summary manner. It is 
the only transaction of the time in which the most 
scrupulous judgment, if honest and enlightened, can 
discovei any thing to detract fiom the feeling of 
pei feet satisfaction 

The duty of settling the pi o vinces acquired from 
the Vizier was peiformed by Mr Henry Wellesley 
in a manner which secured for him the approbation 
of all to whom he was responsible Some overgrown 
zemindars, who weie disaffected to the new govern- 
ment because it tended to restrain the power which 
they had been long accustomed to abuse, offered le- 
sistance, which m a few instances was foimidable , but 
they were ultimately subdued, and the entire coun- 
try submitted peaceably to the Biitish authority. 

Mr. Wellesley, on the close of his duties in the 
ceded provinces, departed for Europe, having esta- 
blished the reputation of an able public servant * ** 

* The appointment of Mr Henry Wellesley was condemned 
by the Court of Directors as an interference with the rights of 
their civil service, and at variance with the provisions of the law 
The Board of Commissioners, on the other hand, were disposed 
to defend the conduct of the governor-general Perhaps neither 
the governor- general nor the Court incurred much of just re- 
proach by the different views which they took of the subject 
The Court were undoubtedly right to this extent — on all ordinary 
occasions the exercise of high office under the Indian government 
should be restricted to the covenanted servants of the Company 

If this rule were frequently violated, the just expectations of the 
service would be defeated, and not less the purposes designed m 
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CHAP XYII the mamtensnce of inch a Krmce But it doe* not appear that 
the appointment in question waa liable to the charge of ille- 
gality Hie Court referred to the 33 Geo 3 cap fi2, aee 57 
but if the construction winch they sought to giro this act be cor 
rect, no member of the military service could erer be appointed 
to a cml office- It will hereafter be aeen that an attempt vai 
made to extend the interpretation of the law thus far It fi 
needleaa to aay that auch a construction of the law ii not the 
usual one the instances of military men bang appointed to cml 
office* bang too numerous to require or to p er mi t of refere n ce 
Still the members of the cml service have undoubtedly the be*t 
claim* to aril office and it is only under peculiar carcnmatnncefl 
that any other ahould be appointed. In the case of Mr Henry 
Wellesley peculiar circumitimce* existed. He was nominated to 
conduct the negotiation with the Vizier not only because he was 
a man of great ability but because his near relationship to the 
govern or general was calculated to secure for him an extra ordi 
nary degree of attention and influence His subsequent appoint 
ment to settle the ceded districts resulted from the farmer; and 
the title attached to his office indicated that it was of an extra 
ordinary character The governor general ought not to be 
blamed for taking the beat mean* — the best, apart from all con 
si deration* of comparative ability 1 — for attaining the object which 
he had in view j nor should the Court of D u e t tan be cammed 
for enncmg a jealousy of even an apparent m ration of the rights 
of their servant*. 

The following passage from a letter addressed by the Board of 
Commissioner* to the Court of Directors in reference to some 
representation from the latter oo the subject, distinctly shews the 
disinterested character of the transaction i — We have the less 
hesitation in recommending thi* course of proceeding [tbo stu 
pension of any expression of opinion on the subject] as it appears 
by the advices from Bengal, received subsequent to the paragraph 
in question bemg approved by the Court [a paragraph disapproving 
of the appointment, and directing Mr V eDcsley * removal] that 
Mr Henry Wellesley receives no emoluments whatever from the 
late appointment beyond those which he before enjoyed, under tbc 
special authority of the Court of Directors ns private secretary to 

the governor general This is a circumstance wlucb we are mb *6ed 

the Court regard being bad to tbc importance and responsibility 
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of the trust, will not only consider as peculiarly honourable to CHAP XVII 
Mr Wellesley, but also ns furnishing in itself, as far as the pre- ™ 

sent proceedings might m future he hazardous as a precedent, no 
inconsiderable security against such a danger , especially as we 
may at all times safely rely on the i lgilance and authority with 
which the Court will he prepared to enforce the regulations of 
its own service, whenever it shall appear to them that they have 
been unwisely or unnecessarily infringed ” See, on this subject. 

Despatches, ioI v pages 71 to SI 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

On the let of January 1802, at a time when Ins 
policy was everywhere throughout India crowned 
with the most brilliant success, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley addressed to the Court of Directors a de- 
spatch, intimating Ins desire to resign his office 
at the close of that year or tho common com on t 
of the succeeding one The desire of tho gover- 
nor-general to be thus early relieved from an office 
in which he had rendered to his country such 
splendid service, and acquired for himself so much 
honour, would bo inexplicable without reference to 
the feelings with which ho was regarded at home 
In his official despatch ho did not enter into tho 
reasons which led to tho tondor of his resignation 
but othor documents supply tho deficiency* Ho 
had not tho confidence of tho Court of Directors, 
and ho felt it They had, on various occasions 
issued orders which tho govomor general felt as 

* E*pcdally q letter to Mr Addington dated ten day* 
the despatch referred to in the text and contained m roh D nf 
the De*j»tehc# 
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offensive to lnmself, and others which he viewed as 
dangerous to the public seivice. 

Among these was a peremptoiy order to reduce 
the army, especially in the peninsula. This aruved 
at a time when it could not be obeyed without 
putting in hazard not only recent conquests, but 
the entne fabnc of the Butish empne m India 
The go vernoi -general suspended its execution, and, 
as will hei l eafter be seen, subsequent events amply 
justified the exercise of this discretion As the m- 
ciease of the aimy had been the act of the governor- 
general, he consideied the ordei for its reduction to 
have been flamed m a spirit of personal hostility ; 
but it was probably only the offspung of a blind 
economy. Some otliei instances of frugality would 
seem to be more open to the suspicion of personal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chief com- 
mand m Mysore, was by the natuie of Ins duties sub- 
jected to heavy expenses , his allowances were con- 
sequently fixed by the government of Madias on a 
liberal scale The home authonties thought them too 
gieat On this subject Ins loidslnp expressed himself 
m the language of indignant remonstrance Aftei 
stating that, though the duty of fixing the allowances 
of Colonel Wellesley was part of the oidmary detail 
of the government of Madias, with which the go- 
vemoi -general did not mteifeie except m cases of 
exigency, it must yet be reasonably supposed that 
he was cognizant of the subject, and had exeicised 
Ins judgment with regaid to it, although no record 
of such judgment might exist, the marquis demands, 
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“ Can the Court of Directors suppose that I am 
capable of permitting the government of Fort St 
George to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother and that my brother is capable of accept 
ing such an allowance ? If such bo the opinion of 
the Co art, it ought to remove Colonel Wellesley 
from his command and ine from my government"* 
So continues u The /act is, that the allowance is 
scarcely equal to the unavoidable expenses of Colo- 
nel Wellesleys situation, which is known to be of n 
very peculiar nature, involving the necessity of a 
great establishment and of other charges requisite for 
the maintenance of our interest in that recently 
conquored kingdom ” Alter dwelling upon tbo 
affront offered to his brother and its possiblo 
effect, tho governor-general adds “ It cannot bo 
denied that the Court, by reducing tho established 
allowances of Colonel Wellesley has offered mo 
tho rac'd direct, marked, and disgusting personal 
indignity which could bo dovisod Tho effect 
of this order must be, to inculcate an opinion 
that I ha\e suffered my brother to denvo crania 
monts beyond the limits of justice and propriety 
and that I have exhibited an examplo of profusion 
and extravagance in an allowance granted to my 
nearest connection I have nlrcnd) stated that tlio 
ground of the order is os unjust and unwarranted in 
point of fact as its operation is calculated to bo 
ii\junous and humiliating to my reputation and 


♦ Letter to Mr Addington «t topr» 
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honour If the Court of Directors really was of 
opinion that Colonel Wellesley’s allowances were 
too high, the respectful and decoious course would 
have been to have lefened the question to my con- 
sideration; nor can it be imagined that the Court 
would have omitted so indispensable a precaution 
of delicacy and justice, unless the Court acted under 
a strong sense of displeasure and discontent at the 
general tenor of my administration, and under the 
influence of an unconqueiable j'ealousy of my inten- 
tions ” 

This passage affords a clue to some of the acts 
of which the governor-general complained. Theie 
was at home a strong feeling “ of displeasuie and 
discontent at the general tenor of” the Maiquis 
Wellesley’s “ administration,” and “ an unconquer- 
able jealousy of” his “intentions” He had added 
greatly to the British dominions m India, and had 
still moie widely extended Butish influence This, 
m the eyes of the politicians who had been edu- 
cated m the school which flounshed for thirty yeais 
from the time of Warren Hastings, was an offence 
not to be expiated As neither defence nor con- 
quest can be effected without armies, and the main- 
tenance and equipment of aimies require money, 
the great designs which had been promoted with un- 
paralleled vigour and success had necessarily given 
rise to an increased military expenditure. The 
views of France had been counteracted; Tippoo, 
the old and irreconcilable enemy of England, had 
been subdued ; and the Butish government m India, 
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m place of being at best a second-rato power os 
the Marqms Wellesley had found it, was now m a 
position to give law to the varied nations diffused 
over Hindostan and the Deccan The policy which 
had led to these results was not that which had so 
long formed a stan d i ng topic for the advocacy of 
frothy orators and wordy pamphleteers — it was not 
that which had been embodied in every form that 
folly under the guise of prudence, or of generosity 
or of justice, could assume — which had ovon found 
a solemn recognition of its truth m the resolutions of 
parliament and on the statute-book of the country — 
it wus not the policy which the Marquis Comwnlks, 
both a good and an able man, had upheld in words, 
while, with marvellous inconsistency ho departed 
from it in deeds, but which his successor had fol 
lowed with greater single-mindedness, and with a 
Bteady adherence which, pursued a fow years more, 
would bavo brought tho British settlements to that 
Btate in which Clive found Bengal whon ho under- 
took its debverance — far above this soared tho 
policy of tho Marquis Wellesley — far nbo\o tho 
understanding of those puny politicians who lmd 
been accustomed to talk fluently about tho govern 
ment of India, in ignorance nliko of tho circum 
stances of tho country of tho great principles of 
general polity and of tho lessons which histor} 
affords to thoso who will profit by thorn A body 
popularly elected must always jrartakr m a great 
degree, of tho feelings and prejudices of tlw-c 
whom the) represent Tho views of those who 
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looked to India, not to consider how we should 
maintain oui power there, but rather how we should 
get lid of it, or at least pi event its increase, formed 
part of the populai cieed on the subject, and of 
natuial consequence those views found their way 
into the Court of Diiectois It is tiue that they 
could hardly be avowed there 01 anywlieie else 
The subjugation of Tippoo Sultan was so com- 
plete , the gloiy which attended it was so brilliant, 
the war was withal so obviously necessaiy, that it 
was scaicely possible to impugn it None did im- 
pugn it. The enthusiasm with which the news of 
the conquest of Mysore was received in England — 
the unanimous admnation which was awarded to its 
author, weie piobably aided by the consideiation 
that the conquest of Tippoo was vntually a defeat 
of the Fiench; foi though the English people at 
that penod found it hard to conceive that lawful 
occasion foi war could ever aiise in India, they 
weie quite alive to the existence of dangers neaier 
home When between themselves and a poweiful 
and deadly enemy a nanow channel only mteivened, 
a blow at that enemy was welcome even though it 
weie struck m India Still beneath the stieam of 
giatulation called foith by the fall of Seringapatam 
and its master, there was an under-cun ent of long- 
established prejudice flowing m an opposite diiection, 
which, as the former subsided, appealed once more 
on the surface, and earned with it that numeious 
class of light and wandenng minds, who, having no 
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opinions of their own, readily adopt those -which 
happen from any cause to be generally received — 
and thus, ere long the services of the Marquis 
Wellesley came to be associated with the returning 
recollection that they had been performed without 
respect to established prejudices, although those 
prejudices were sanctioned by the wisdom of purlin 
ment. 

Then, too, though the Marquis Wellesley had 
effected great objects — though he had given safety, 
coherence, stability, and grandeur, to the tottenng 
fabric which had been committed to his keep mg 
one thing was wanting — he had not performed the 
miracle of moving large armies, conquering for- 
midable enemies, and defending a vast extent of 
country, without a considerable outlay of money 
To that spirit which looks at the cost rather than tbo 
vnlueof any measure, this could not foil to bo offensive 
Nations have been ruined by profusion, hut this has 
been when wealth has been lavished in ministering 
to the sensual delights of their rulers— m enriching 
parasites and flatterers — m heaping on the un worth) 
and tho base those treasures which should havo been 
devoted to objects of national importance bo 
nation was over ruined — no nation was over un 
povenshed, by keeping its fleets and armies in such 
a state of efficiency ns should render it secure nt 
homo and respected abroad, hut neglect of these 
precautions may bo fatal and tho ruin that mn) 
ensue will not he alleviated, nor those involved in 
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it consoled, by tlie recollection that the neglect 
had its origin in a motive very laudable in its 
place — the desne of diminishing the burdens of the 
state 

These feelings — the morbid sentiment, which, 
while it allowed Englishmen in all paits of the 
world except India to keep their foes at a distance, 
called upon them there to wait till the matchlock 
was presented, or the scimitar raised , and that spirit 
of thriftless pai simony which sees no evil but the 
expenditure of money, had tended to produce what 
the Maiquis Wellesley describes as “ a strong sense 
of displeasure and discontent at the general tenor 
of” his “ administration ” But this was not all 
he believed, and not without reason, that those by 
whom he was th waited acted “ under the influence 
of an unconquerable jealousy of” his “ intentions ” 
They auguied of the futuie from the past They 
had found the Marquis Wellesley a very diffeient 
go vemoi -general from his predecessor — they had 
learned, that while the reins of power were m his 
hands, no one thioughout India would be peimitted 
with impunity to offer to the British government 
either injury or msult The man whose name had 
so long been a terror m India had fallen befoie him 
The governor-general had braved Tippoo Sultan m 
his lair, and the name and dynasty of that prince 
had disappeared. Some other enemy might call for 
chastisement, and the same results might follow 
The governor-general had so distributed the domi- 
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nions of the conquered despot that a large portion 
of them hud become British m name, and nearly 
the whole British in fact. If just cause of provocn 
taon should arise in other cases, what was to prevent 
a repetition of this course? and if it should bo re- 
peated, what would become of all the virtuous de- 
nunciations of extended do mini on in which indi 
vidual philanthropists had indulged, and of tho pro- 
hibitions by which parliament had sought to limit 
tho glory power, and resources of tho British cm 
pire ? what of the numerous prophecies which had 
bqen uttered of nun to Great Britain from tho on 
largement of her Eastern empiro ? If ruin did not 
follow and the prophecies wore thus falsified wlmt, 
above all, was to become of tho credit of tho pro- 
phets? Where Buch vicwb and such fears wore 
ontortamed how could confidence bo reposed m tho 
Marquis Wellesley? How could thoso who cho- 
rished thorn regard his mtontions with nny feeling 
hut that of jealousy ? Every ship that armed might 
be expected to bring intelligence of somo fresh act 
by which, in tho exorcise of on enlightened mid 
manly policy he had again offered violence to tho 
potty and impracticable rules by which tho lcgisla 
turo had sentenced India to bo governed Somo 
now outbreak of patriotic feeling — somo now tn 
umph bearing witness to tbo gov emor general s 
sagacity and decision, and crushing to dust tho 
miserable theories laid down for his guidance, might 
constantly bo apprehended The opponents of tlie 
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ceived very annoying- evidence of their existence 
The Marquis Wellesley, it has been seen, did not 
escape this fate 

But darkness of political vision and undue parai 
mony -were not the only sources of the hostility 
directed against the Marquis Wellesley A body of 
men, -who at that time exercised a very powerful 
interest in the councils of the Company, conceived 
that their interests were injuriously affected by 
some measures adopted by the- governor-general 
with regard to trade. The Company s monopoly 
had a few years before been relaxed, by an ennct 
ment requiring them to provide a certain amount of 
tonnage annually for the use of private merchants. 
As far as the export trade from Great Britain wns 
concerned, the extent of tho provision wns probably 
sufficient, ns at that timo there wns little demand in 
India for British manufactures , but it wns not suffi 
cient for tho return trndo There was throughout 
Europo a considerable demand for various articles 
which India could furnish, and tho supply of this 
opened a convenient mode of remittance to persons 
who had acquired fortunes m that country which 
they proposed to invest and enjoy at home From 
this state of things a largo portion of tho cvjwrts 
of India found their way to Europo in foreign ship- 
ping, though tho trado was supported and earned 
on by British capital — tho accumulations of tho ser- 
vants of tho East-India Company Tor this state 
of things there was no remedy but the employ 
ment of India built shipping to an extent which 
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might supply the deficiency in the Company’s ton- 
nage ; thus diverting a valuable and increasing de- 
partment of trade fiom foreign to British ships. 
Though m England extraordinary delicacy of feel- 
ing had been manifested ■with regard to Indian 
pirnces, though the exercise of the right of self- 
defence has been almost proscribed in their favour, 
httle sympathy has ever been displayed towards the 
people at large. Subjected to British rule, they 
had been treated as aliens, and denied rights en- 
joyed by every other class of British subjects. The 
London ship-builders chose to consider the exten- 
sion of justice to India as an act of injustice to 
them. Some time before the departure of the 
Marquis Wellesley they lemonstrated against it, 
and though it was obvious that the employment of 
India-built ships would displace not British but 
foieign tonnage, they demanded its prohibition The 
degree of justice attending this demand is ac- 
cuiately and forcibly depicted m a communica- 
tion fiom Mr. Dundas, then President of the Boaid 
of Commissioners for the Affans of India, to the 
chairman of the committee of ship-builders “ The 
injustice of the proposition,” says he, “ consists m 
depnvmg a great description of the subjects of Great 
Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to them. 
The British terntones m India are under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and the ships bmlt 
theie are equally entitled to all the privileges of 
British-built shipping as those bmlt m the West 
Indies, or Canada, or any other foreign dependency 
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of the empire and I have never heard that the 
ship-builders in Great Britain linvo set up a claim 
to prohibit any of the shipping in thoso quartore 
from bringing home the produce of those territories 
m ships of their own building if they found it con 
vement to do so , and yet it is obvious that tho sumo 
plea of interest and supposed injury would equally 
apply ”* Having vindicated the rights of the people 
of India to be regarded as BntiBh subjects — a right 
seldom thought of by the declaimers on Indian 
wrongs, the writer proceeded to shew that tho viow 
taken by those whom he was addressing of thoir 
own interests and those of tho British nation, wore 
erroneous, observing — “ They (the ship-buddere) 
conceive that the prohibition of Indmn-built ships 
coming to Great Britain would mako a proportionate 
degree of room for the shipping of tho East-India 
Company It would linvo no such offcct. It would 
linvo no other effect than that which it has always 
had, of driving those ships, with their cargoes, into 
foreign ports, and thereby establishing m foreign 
countries on Asiatic commerce, founded on British 
capital, which, by a contrary policy onght, in tho 
first place to centre in the river Thames, and bo 
from thence re-exported for tho supply of other 
European nations” Sound as were theso views, 
they failed to satisfy tho shipping interest, which 
continued to employ its vast infiucnco in the 

* Letter from the Right Hcmoomblc Henry Dundoa to John 
Perry Eeq 1st July 1797 It will be found In toL r of the 
WcDesky Despatches 
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courts of tlie East-India Company to •withhold 
from the shipping of India all participation in 
the tiade earned on between that countiy and Gieat 
Britain 

The necessity, however, of piovidmg some ex- 
tent of extra tonnage was so apparent, that it was 
impossible to resist it Accordingly, authoiity was 
given to the government of Bengal to take np a 
limited amount of tonnage on account of the Com- 
pany, and relet it to the merchants of Calcutta 
The Maiquis Wellesley, on his amvalat that place, 
had been assailed by representations fiom the mei- 
cantile community m favoui of the employment of 
India-built ships, and in carrying into effect the 
orders fiom home, he made some changes cal- 
culated to divest the autlioiized measure of some 
incumbrances which tended to impede its bene- 
ficial opeiation He took the same couise at a sub- 
sequent penod, and thus at once earned the giati- 
tude of the mei can tile interest of India, and the 
lelentless enmity of the ship-builders of the port of 
London Between the two periods of granting in- 
dulgence to India-built ships a year had intei vened, 
duung which it had not been resorted to , and the 
expei lence of that yeai was stated by the governor- 
general to have attested the expediency of restoung 
it “ Goods to a large amount,” he said, “ ongm- 
ally intended for the port of London, were sold to 
foreigneis m the port of Calcutta, and thus diveited 
to the channel of the foieign tiade This lesult 
* Letter to Court of Directors, 30th September, 1800 
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appeared to the governor-general to justify a return 
to the position of the preceding year M The rapid 
growth,” said he, ‘ of the foreign trade during the 
last season urgently demanded the immediate inter 
ference of your government on the spot. The 
number of foreign ships actually m the port of Cal- 
cutta, the alacrity, enterprise, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed m providing car- 
goes, and the necessary inaction and languor of tho 
British private trade, embarrassed by the restraints of 
the existing law created a serious apprehension in my 
mind, that any further delay in the decision of this mo- 
mentous question might occasion evils of which tho 
remedy might hereafter become considerably difficult, 
if not absolutely impracticable The unrestrained 
progress of the foreign trade m the present season, 
added to its great increase during the last might 
have established its predominance ovor tho pri 
vate trade of British subjects, to an extent which 
no future regulation might havo proved sufficient 
to limit or restrain Tho difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from tho channel into nhich it 
bad been forced would naturally bo aggravated, in 
proportion to tho length of tunc during which tho 
trade should continuo to flow in that conree " Such 
woro tho views, or rather such was tho necessity, 
under which tho govern or-gcnoml acted It is a 
case in which it is impossible to assign to his con 
duct any motive but a sense of public duty Ho 
did not desire the responsibility which circumstances 
forced upon him, but wns anxious to bo relieved 
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from it Ho complained, in a letter to Mi Dundas, 
that the pi irate tonnage had given him gieat trou- 
ble; and adds — “ I shall endeavoui to pioceed at 
least so far as to prevent the tiade fiom taking a 
bent towaids foieign Euiopean maikets this yeai ; 
and you ought, in justice to my situation, to decide 
the question at home Yet, uhile thus suspend- 
ing for a season the operation of measmes which 
he felt to be just, wise, and necessaiy; vlnle seek- 
ing to be lelieved fiom the painful duty of up- 
holding them on Ins own lesponsibihty, he inclined 
the lesentmcnt of those who supposed themselves 
injuied by those measures, and thus added another 
active ingredient to the elements of opposition which 
weie fermenting at home. 

After tracing to then souiccs the hostile feel- 
ings manifested towards one who had excicised the 
powers entrusted to lnm with an ability and suc- 
cess unequalled by any of his predecessois, it nil 
be pioper to advert bnefly to such manifesta- 
tions of those feelings as have not hitherto beeii 
noticed The orders to reduce the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those 1 elating to the allow- 
ances of Colonel Wellesley The Court had, m 
other instances, ammad verted on measuies of policy 
m a manner which the govemor-geneial regaided 
as offensive On some of these points he appeals 
to have felt a degree of indignation which at this 
distance of time seems scarcely warranted by the 
occasion But high gemus is evei associated with 

* See Wellesley Despatches, vol 11 page 203 
VOL III. S 
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strong Bensibilitj The Marquis Wellesley knew 
his own punty , he knew also the feelings with 
which he was regarded at home , and it need excito 
no surprise, if irritated by annoyances which ho 
thought an ungracious return for his eminent ser- 
vices, he should have alluded to some of thorn with 
more impatience than they now seem calculated to 
excite. 

The attacks from home were not confined to 
the emoluments of those in whom the governor 
general reposed confidence. In various instances 
their removal from the offices which they enjoyod 
was directed and the appointment of other persons, 
specially named enjoined Ho who studies the his- 
tory of British India cannot fail to be gratified as 
ho advances, by finding that matters merely personal 
became of less frequent recurrence and of less pro- 
minent interest. For a long period personal disputes 
occupy a very largo portion of tho bccdo These 
are, aftor a tune, almost entirely superseded by ques- 
tions of higher interest Amidst tho great events 
which mark tho administration of tho Marquis Wcl 
lesley it would bo wrong to pause for tho purpose 
of discussing tho merits of tho servants of tho go- 
vernment, except so for as they were connected 
with tli o^o important facts which it is more especially 
tho province of history to record A very brief 
notice of tho acts of tho Court, in displacing certain 
Bcrrnnts from office and appointing others, must there- 
fore suffice Tho governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretory in tho political depart 
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ment. The Court ordered the appointment to be 
rescinded, on the ground that his military commis- 
sion disqualified him for civil office This was a 
new construction of the law, and certainly had the 
appearance of having been specially devised foi the 
occasion The Marquis Wellesley was not the first 
governor-general who had nominated military men 
to political or civil duties He found the piactice 
to a certain extent existing , and it is not inappli- 
cable to lemark, that it has never been entirely dis- 
continued. The general rule, undoubtedly, should 
be to distribute civil appointments among the mem- 
bers of the civil service , but, with reference to 
the peculiar delicacy and difficulty of the political 
offices under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
become necessary to dispense with the rule Wheie 
a military officer possesses a pre-eminent degree of 
fitness for such an appomtment, it is obviously not 
for the benefit of the public service to pass him by 
On the same principle which was applied to Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, orders were given to revise the ap- 
pomtment of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a 
view to rescind it This was certainly an ungracious 
step towards both the governor-general and Colonel 
Scott A most important negotiation had been 
brought to a successful conclusion — that which had 
been done was formally approved fiom home — yet 
discouragement, and, indirectly, blame, were cast both 
on him who had devised the plan and on him by whom 
it had been carried into effect In other instances, 
both at Bengal and Madras, the Court had directed 
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changes having' no reference to the principle ap- 
plicable to those above noticed or to any other 
that can now be discovered. The home autho- 
rities rarely interfere in the exercise of the local 
patronage of India, but in the way of chock and 
control The advantage derived from the power of 
superintendence and revision would, it is clear, be 
lost, if the Court were to dispose, m the first in- 
stance, of the offices of the Indian government. 
They have accordingly, for a long sones of years, 
exercised great caution m interfering with tho dis- 
tribution of office m India. "Where an officer has 
been unjustly removed, tho power of tho Court 
may properly be exerted to restore him, but In 
ordinary cases, it is certain that tho assumption by 
tho home authorities of the nght of dispensing tho 
local patronage would be subject to great suspicion, 
and might possibly give rise to great abuse * Tho 
Marquis Wellesley behoved that the extraordinary 
interference from homo was intended to give personal 
annoyance to Idmsclf and Lord Clive Tho latter 
nobleman entortamed tho same impression. Ho had 
entered cordially and zealously into tho policy of tho 
Marquis Wellesley and tho hostihty displayed towards 
tho governor-general was behoved for this reason to 
bo extended to tho governor of Fort St. Gcorgo 

There was ono further ground of difference be- 
tween tho Court of Directors and thoir governor- 
general which although it bnd not been fully dovo 
loped, it will bo convenient to notice bore, to avoid 

* Sec 81 of S3 Geo 3 enp 155 wu •pediHj’ dealgned to 
meet thu erfl 
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interrupting tlie progress of the narrative hereafter. 
The altered situation of the Company had not at 
this time produced anv alteiation m the mode of 
selecting their sen ants, or of piepanng them for 
tlieir duties The Maiquis Wellesley saw the evil, 
and determined on providing a lemedy In a 
minute of great length and ability," he adverted to 
the vast changes which had taken place since Great 
Bntam first obtained a settlement m India, to the 
extent of the Company’s dominions, the impoitant 
duties devolving on their sen ants, and to the quali- 
fications which they ought to possess After dwell- 
ing upon these points m detail, he thus summed up 
Ins views — “ The civil seivants of the English East- 
India Company, therefoie, can no longer be consi- 
dered as the agents of a commercial concern They 
are, m fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign , they must now be viewed in that capa- 
city, with reference not to their nominal but to their 
real occupations. They aie required to discharge 
the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassadors, 
and governors of provinces, m all the complicated 
and extensive lelations of those sacred trusts and 
exalted stations, and under peculiar cncumstances, 
which gieatly enhance the solemnity of every public 
obligation, and aggiavate the difficulty of every 
public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen 
m every other part of the world, with no other 
chaiactenstic differences than the obstacles opposed 
by an unfavourable climate, by a foieign language, 
* Recorded 10th July, 1800 
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by the peculiar usages and lawB of India, and by 
the manners of its inhabitants. Their studies, the 
discipline of their education their habits of life, 
their manners and morals, should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a just con- 
formity between their personal consideration and 
the dignity and importance of their public stations, 
and to mam tain a sufficient correspondence between 
their qualifications and their duties Their educa- 
tion should be founded m a geuoral knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science which form 
the bams of the education of persons destined to 
similar occupations m Europe. To this foundation 
should be added an intimate acquaintance with tho 
history languages, customs, and manners of tho 
people of India, with the Mahometan and Hindoo 
codes of law and religion, and with tho political 
and commercial interests of Great Britain iu 
Asia. They should bo regularly instructed in 
the principles and system which constitute tho 
foundation of that wise codo of regulations and 
laws enacted by the governor-general in council 
for the purpose of seeming to tho pooplo of tins 
empire tho benefit of tho ancient and accustomed 
laws of tho country, administered in tho spirit of 
tho British constitution They should be woll in- 
formed of tho true and sound principles of tho 
British constitution and sufficiently grounded in tho 
general principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence the 
law of nations, and general Idstory In order tlmt 
tho inav lie enabled to discriminate tho chamc 
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teristic differences of tlie several codes of law admi- 
nistered within the British empire m India, and 
piactically to combine the spirit of each m the dis- 
pensation of justice and in the maintenance of 
order and good government. Finally, their eaily 
habits should be so foimed as to establish m their 
minds such solid foundations of industry, piudence, 
integrity, and religion, as should effectually guaid 
them against those temptations and eoiruptions with 
which the natuie of this climate and the peculiar 
depiavity of the people of India will sui round and 
assail them in every station, especially on then first 
arrival m India The eaily discipline of the service 
should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate and the vices of the people, and to 
form a natural bamer against habitual indolence, 
dissipation, and licentious indulgence , the spirit of 
emulation in honourable and useful pui suits should 
be kindled and kept alive, by the continual pro- 
spect of distinction and rewaid, of profit and 
honour, nor should any precaution be lelaxed 
m Iudia which is deemed necessaiy in England, to 
furnish a sufficient supply of men qualified to fill 
the high offices of the state with ciedit to them- 
selves and with advantage to the public Without 
such a constant succession of men m the several 
branches and departments of this government, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the law must prove 
vam and inefficient Whatever couise and system 
of study may be deemed requisite m England, to 
secuie an abundant and pure souice for the efficient 
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supply of the public service, the peculiar nature of 
onr establishments in the East, so far from admit- 
ting any relaxation of those wise and salutary rules 
and restraints, demands that they should bo on 
forced ■with a degree of additional vigilance and 
care, proportioned to the aggravated difficulties of 
civil service, and to the numerous hazards surround- 
ing the entrance to public life m Indio." 

Such were the views entertained by the Marquis 
Wellesley as to the importance of due preparation 
for the discharge of tho important duties of tho 
civil service of India. He proceeded to shew that 
the minds of the young men annually arriving at 
the presidencies m the capacity of writers had rarely 
undergone any adequate preparation — that from 
some, all instruction m liberal learning had been 
withheld, while in others, the course of study had 
been interrupted precisely at tho period when it might 
have been pursued with increased advantage — that 
in India they had no opportunities of acquiring oven 
tho technical knowledge roqmsito to fit them for 
civil office — knowledge of the languages and cus- 
toms of the natives , of tho regulations and laws , 
or of tho details of tho established system of re- 
venue — that the well-disposed and industrious were 
bewildered for wont of a guide, while others, de- 
voting themselves wholly to luxury and sensual cn 
joyment, remained sunk m indolence, until their 
standing in tho servico rendered them eligible to 
some offico of trust for whicli, lion over they were 
incapable, from wont of preparation, and from tho 
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difficulty of suddenly breaking long-indulged habits 
of idleness and dissipation. There were not want- 
ing, indeed, instances of appkcation to study and 
habitual propnety of conduct; but all the meiits 
of the civil servants, it was urged, weie to be 
ascubcd to themselves, while then defects weie to 
be attributed to the constitution and practice of the 
service, which had not been accommodated to the 
progressive changes of our situation in India — 
had not kept pace with the growth of the empire, 
01 with the increasing extent and importance of the 
functions and duties of the Company’s servants To 
remedy the existing evils, the go vernoi -general pro- 
posed to establish a college m Calcutta, for the re- 
ception of wi iters for the three presidencies, who 
were there, for a limited period, to be subjected to 
the restiaints of academic discipline, and trained m 
such studies as might fit them for their futuie duties 
These were to be pursued under the superintendence 
of two clergymen, chaplains m the Company’s ser- 
vice * for the native languages moonshees were to 
be provided The expense of the institution was 
to be provided for m a maimer which should not m 
the first instance subject the Company to any addi- 
tional charge ; but the govemor-geneial expressed 
a hope that the liberality of the Court of Directors 
would m due time be extended to it It was esta- 
blished without previous reference home, and the 

* Mr Brown, the senior chaplain, and Mr. Buchanan, after- 
wards so well known by his meritorious exertions to direct atten- 
tion to the ecclesiastical condition of India 
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following grounds were assigned for the omission 
a conviction of the great immediate benefit to be 
derived from the early commencement even of tlio 
partial operation of the plan — the experience of 
the advantages which had already in some instances 
been derived from the systematic study of the nntivo 
languages — the anxiety felt by the governor-general 
to impart to the young men arrived from Europe 
within the three preceding years a share of tho 
anticipated benefits of the institution, and a solici- 
tude, perfectly natural m its projector to suponn 
tend the foundation of the college, and to nccolorato 
and witness its first effects 

It will be judged, from the rapidity with which 
the design was earned into execution, that tho esta- 
blishment of the College of Fort William was a 
favoanto object with the Marquis Welleeloy It was 
not so fortunnto as to meet equal favour in Grcnt 
Britain. Tho Court of Directors, prepared to looh 
with suspicion on any proposal originating with tho 
governor-general, feeling perhaps some displeasure, 
not altogether unwarranted, that tho plan had been 
actually earned into effect without their concurrence 
and anticipating a charge upon thoir finances of heavy 
and undofinnblo extent, withheld their approval of 
tho magnificent establishment which had been de- 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned tho formation of nil 
institution of more limnblo pretensions, at each of 
tho presidencies, for instruction in tho vernacular 
languages. Tho abolition of tho college followed 
Tho plan thus frustrated b) orders from homo 
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demands some examination, on account both of the 
impoitant objects which it was designed to promote, 
and the character of him to whom it owed its origin. 
That it is desirable that the civil servants of the 
East-India Company should be well-educated men, 
is a position horn which few will be found to dissent 
There are instances in which men, having few of the 
advantages of liberal education, have not only raised 
themselves to high station, but have shewn an eminent 
degiee of fitness for the position which they have at- 
tained But these instances, where native strength 
of mind has supplied the gifts which m ordinary cases 
aie only to be acquired by study, cannot be admitted 
to afford an adequate foundation for the establishment 
of a general rule There is reason to believe that 
at the time the Marquis Wellesley recorded the 
minute from which his views on the subject have 
been quoted, the education of many of those des- 
tined to discharge m India the duties of statesmen, 
legislators, judges, and financiers, was extremely de- 
fective The original commeicial character of the 
East-India Company had led to the belief that the 
measure of education which fits a youth for the 
counting-house — perhaps something less than the 
ordinary measure — was enough to quahfy him for 
the civil service of India During the latter half of 
the last century, the prevailing feeling on the subject 
of education was narrow and lllibeial At an earlier 
period, whoever leceived any education at all was m- 
stiucted m the elements at least of classical know- 
ledge The extension of the commercial interest of 
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Great Britain had led to a different course. Educa- 
tion ms more widely diffused but it was essentially 
altered m its character Those branches of know- 
ledge which could be rendered immediately arnil- 
able to the acquisition of wealth came to be 
regarded as the only objects worthy of attention 
and the graceful and liberal studies which had 
formerly been cultivated, to tho exclusion of all 
others, were m their turn exoluded because they 
could not readily be made instrumental to raising a 
fortune. Independently therefore, of the deliberate 
opinion left on record by the Marquis Wellesley, 
there is good ground for believing that m mnny 
cases the civil servants of the Enst-India Company 
at that period had devoted bttle attention to those 
studies which tend to refine, liberalise, and elevato 
the mind The governor-general himself on nc 
curate and elegant scholar, could not fail to ho 
struck with the deficiency and to lament its consc- 
quonccs * 

With regard to tho Oriental tongues, tho defi- 
ciency, though scarcely more lamentable was cer- 
tainly more calculated to excite surprise Men called 
upon to perform duties of tho highest importance 
in a country in which they were strangers — duties 
involving tho rights and mtorests of millions — men 

* With the Marquis "Wellesley the studies of hit youth hare 
become tho delight and con solution of ha age. Returning at 
a very adranced period of life the elegant amusement which 
classical competition affords he has shewn that jenrs hare 
abated neither his lore for liberal 1 co m i n g nor ha power of dli 
playing it. 
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incurring this responsibility, and surrounded by 
almost every species of perveise influence which 
could debase or deceive, were not even lequned to 
submit to any piesciibed course of study foi the 
puipose of acquiring an oidmary measuie of skill 
in the tongues spoken by almost all around them. 
But foi the extiaoidmary mannei m which the 
Indian empire of Gieat Britain had grown up — but 
for the extraordinary apathy which prevailed at 
home on all subjects connected with India, except 
when penodical fits of pity for the wiongs of India 
seized the nation, and invariably directed its atten- 
tion far from all useful and substantial modes of 1m- 
piovement, such a state of things could nevei have 
existed. It was certainly not creditable that it 
should have continued so long, and much honour 
does it reflect on the Marquis Wellesley, that if he 
were not the first to peiceive the evil, he was cei- 
tamly the fiist to suggest a remedy. 

Again, nothing could be more pitiable than the 
moral destitution m which the youths sent to 
India were left at that dangerous penod when the 
boy is rapidly growing mto the man. In some 
cases they might have friends residing at the 
place of their destmation, whose care might 
counteiact the temptations to which youth eveiy- 
where, but nowhere so much as m India, are 
exposed; but unless where a near degree of re- 
lationship existed, the connection would have little 
of authority, and instances must have been numer- 
ous where a young writer was thrown upon the 
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shores of India -without having a claim upon any 
British inhabitant, bevond the co mm on claim of 
country for advice or attention. 

It may be granted, therefore, that there were 
abundant grounds for some measures which should 
raise the standard of general learning among the 
civil servants of India, make adequate provision for 
the cultivation of the eastern languages, afford some 
protection to the inexperienced, and some restraint 
upon the levity of those whose imprudence, whilo 
it could not foil to be injurious to tbomselves, would 
m all probability, be detrimental to the interests and 
happiness of a large circle — of thoso among whom 
they were to hold office. 

It remains to inquire whether tho establishment 
of the College of Fort William was tho best modo 
by which the existing evils could bo averted and in 
treating of this it will be convenient to reverse tho 
order m which thoso evils hnvo been noticed. 

How for such an institution wns likely to bo use- 
ful for tho purposes of moral training, is a question 
which it is not easy to answer Thcro mny bo cir- 
cumstances in which tho watchfulness of friends 
mny supply a far bettor modo than can bo fur 
mshed by even tho best conducted collogiato esta- 
blishment , but if provision is to bo mndo for ntnn 
bore, it can only bo made on principles tlwt can 
bo applied to all On this part of tho plan tho 
governor-general expressed lumsclf with great cam 
cstness and confidence Tins institution,” wud he 
4 will bo best appreciated bv every affectionate 
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parent m tlie hour of separation from his child 
destined for the public seivice m India Let any 
paient (especially if he has himself passed through 
the Company’s seivice in India) declare 'whether the 
prospect of this institution has aggravated or miti- 
gated the solicitude of that painful hour, — whether 
it has caused additional doubts and fears, or inspired 
a more lively hope of the honourable and piosperous 
service — of the early and fortunate return of his 
child 2 Still the lessons of expenenee cannot be 
foi gotten. The prevailing state of moials, wherever 
young men aie congiegated m laige numbers, is not 
such as to afford much encouragement to an exten- 
sion of the system. All that can be urged is, that 
even partial and imperfect restiaint is better than 
total abandonment 

The study of the native languages, it may be 
presumed, can be more efficiently pui sued m India 
than at home A degiee of acquaintance with 
their grammatical punciples may be a useful pie- 
paration; but all expenenee shews that living 
languages are more readily, as well as more per- 
fectly, acquired among the people with whom they 
are vernacular, than under any other cncumstances 
It would not be difficult to assign leasons for it, but 
it is unnecessary, since all that is leqmsite is an 
appeal to fact 

On the lemammg point, the balance of advantage 
seems against the College of Fort William For 
the attainment of general learning India possesses 

* Minute above quoted 
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no peculiar facilities and to toko youths there to 
teach them that 'which they might more conveniently 
learn at home, is a plan sanctioned neither by pnn 
ciple nor experience. In the pnbhc and pnvnto 
seminaries of England the teachers of the learned 
languages and the liberal sciences are numerous and 
efficient enough to remove the necessity for provid 
ing for the servants of the East India Company any 
means of pursuing the usunl objects of youthful study 
which are not open to the rest of their countrymen. 
All that can be secured by a college for their espe- 
cial benefit might be secured quite as effectually 
and far more cheaply, as well os more conveniently 
by other modes If candidates for civil office in 
India can pass a sufficient test of scholarship it 
matters not where they acquired tho qualification 
but it is cortam that India is not tho most Ifholy 
ploco to acquire it either effectually or rapidly This 
objection was foreseen by tho govern or-genornl , it 
is, indeed so obvious, that it wns impossible that 
his sagacity could ovorlooh it “ It may bo con- 
tended ” said he, “ that many of tho enumerated 
evils may bo precluded by not allowing tho writers 
to proceed to India until they shall havo reached a 
moro advanced ago than that at winch they now 
usually embark and by requiring them to undergo 
examinations in England, for tho purpose of ascer- 
taining their proficiency in tho brandies of know 
ledgo ncccssan to tho discharge of their duties in 
India.” He combats this by a variety of reasons, 
stated with great force and ingenuity Among 
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these, the objections of parents stand prominently 
foiward It was to be apprehended, indeed, that 
many would object to the expense of bestowing on 
their sons an education supenor to that which had 
formeily been requned , and though this does not 
appeal, the goveinoi -general might probably entei- 
tam no small poition of fear, that if his plan were 
not earned into effect, its place would not be sup- 
plied by any othei , that no examination m Eng- 
land would supeisede the necessity foi a college in 
India ; and that the evils of the existing system would 
be continued without diminution The feai of being 
disappointed m his favourite object of improving 
the charactei of the civil seivice piobably operated 
to prompt the establishment of the college, without 
waiting for authonty from home. All the motives 
assigned by the go vernoi -general undoubtedly ope- 
lated upon his mind ; but it is difficult to suppose 
that he did not entertain some degree of despan as 
to the effect of meie repiesentations of the neces- 
sity of taking some steps m a matter upon which he 
felt deeply , and he may be presumed to have che- 
ushed a hope that when the college was established, 
and actually m the course of leahzmg some of the 
benefits expected from it, no attempt would be 
made to disturb its operation 

The extent of knowledge to which the govemoi- 
general refeis, as requisite to the due peiformance 
of the duties of a civil servant, is very wide and 
comprehensive It could scarcely be mastered at 
an age even consideiably exceeding that at which 
VOL III T 
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no peculiar facilities and to take youths there to 
teach them that -which they might more conveniently 
learn at home, is a plan sanctioned neither by prm 
ciple nor experience In tho public and private 
seminaries of England the teachers of the learned, 
languages and tho liberal sciences are numerous and 
efficient enough to remove tho necessity for provid 
ing for the servants of the East-India Company any 
means of pursuing the usual objects of youthful study 
which are not open to the rest of their countrymen 
All that can be secured by a college for their espe- 
cial benefit might bo secured qmte ns effectually 
and for more cheaply, os well as more conveniently 
by other modes. If candidates for civil office in 
India con pass a sufficient test of scholarship, it 
matters not whero thoy acquired the qualification 
but it is certain that India is not tho most likely 
place to acquire it cither effectually or mpidly This 
objection was foreseen by tho go\ernor general, it 
is, indeed so obvious, that it wns impossible that 
bis sagacity could overlook it M It may be con 
tended ” said be “ that many of tho enumerated 
ovils may bo precluded by not nllowing tbo writers 
to proceed to India until thoy shall havo reached a 
more advanced ago than that at which thoy now 
usually embark , and by requiring them to undergo 
examinations in England for tho purposo of ascer- 
taining their proficiency in tho branches of know- 
ledge necessary to tho dischnigo of their duties in 
India M lie combats this by a variety of reasons 
stated with great forco and ingenuity Among 
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these, the ohjcctions of parents stand prominently 
foiward It was to be apprehended, indeed, that 
many would object to the expense of bestowing on 
then sons an education supenoi to that which had 
fonneily been lequned; and though this does not 
appeal, the governor -geneial might piobably entci- 
tain no small portion of fcai, that if his plan weie 
not cariied into effect, its place would not be sup- 
plied by any othei , that no examination m Eng- 
land would supeisede the necessity foi a college m 
India , and that the evils of the existing system would 
be continued without diminution The feai of being 
disappointed in Ins favourite object of impiovmg 
the charactei of the civil seivice piobably opeiated 
to piompt the establishment of the college, without 
waiting for autlionty fiom home. All the motives 
assigned by the goveinoi-geneial undoubtedly ope- 
rated upon his mind , but it is difficult to suppose 
that he did not entertain some degiee of despan as 
to the effect of meie representations of the neces- 
sity of taking some steps in a mattei upon which he 
felt deeply; and he may be presumed to have che- 
ushed a hope that when the college was established, 
and actually in the course of lealizmg some of the 
benefits expected from it, no attempt would be 
made to distuib its operation 

The extent of knowledge to w'hich the governor- 
general refeis, as requisite to the due performance 
of the duties of a civil servant, is veiy wide and 
comprehensive It could scaicely be masteied at 
an age even consideiably exceeding that at which 
YOL III t 
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writers were ordinarily sent out, and some of its 
divisions, ethics and jurisprudence, are justly de- 
clared by him to be suited only to the ripened 
intellects of maturer years. In what manner the 
cultivation of such studies can best be promoted 
and advanced among the members of the civil ser- 
vice, it is difficult to determine, but it is certain 
that they are not the proper studies of boyhood, 
and that the min d can neither be strengthened nor 
informed by urging upon it exercises disproportioned 
to its state of development. 

The suppression of the college added ono fur 
ther mortification to those which the govomor 
general had already experienced but hia design to 
return homo at the expiration of a year from the 
time when he announced it was not earned into 
effect. The Court of Directors requested 1dm to 
prolong his stay for another year acknowledging 
that, though they had differed from him in sorao 
material points, it was impossible not to bo 1 m 
pressed by tho zeal and ability which ho had dis- 
played in tho general management of tholr affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that tho interests of tho 
Company would bo essentially promoted by his 
yielding to their request. Whether or not ho would 
linvo complied, had India remainod at peace, cannot 
be known but a states of affairs had arisen which 
deprived him of tho opportunity of returning with 
honour IIo consequently remained to entor upon 
a new course of arduous and important service 
which mart now lie followed 
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The croYernor-Qfeneial had been desnous of di aw- 
ing moie closely the connection between the British 
government and the Peishwa He had invited that 
prince to co-operate in the war against Tippoo Sul- 
tan, and though the appeal was disregarded, he had 
pioposed to bestow on the Peishwa a poition of the 
terntoiy which the Butish aims had conqueied 
He had been anxious to conclude a subsidiary tieaty 
with the head of the Malnatta confedeiacy, but the 
measuie, though unremittingly pui sued foi a long 
period, had failed. Thioughout these negotiations 
the Peishwa did not discredit the established cha- 
racter of his countrymen for proficiency m all the 
aits of evasive and dishonest policy While seeking 
to amuse the Butish agents by a series of lllusoiy 
representations, he was employed m endeavouimg 
to detach the Nizam from his Butish ally, and to 
engage him m a confedeiacy against that power to 
which he was indebted foi piotection At length, 
late m theyeai 1801, the Peishwa, being suirounded 
with difficulties fiom which he knew not how to 
extucatO' himself, signified his willingness to subsi- 
dize six battalions of Butish troops, on the condition 
that they should not be stationed within his own 
dominions, but be piepared at all times to act on 
his requisition, and for the payment he proposed to 
assign territory in Hmdostan The proposal re- 
quired and leceived matui e consideiation The 
Peishwa was obviously and not unnatuially anxious 
to sui lender as small a portion of power as possible. 
He was aware that the permanent establishment of 
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a British force at Poona would be fatal to his inde- 
pendence — he therefore sought to keep it at a dis- 
tance, except in cases of emergency In the opinion 
of the governor general he probably calculated that 
the knowledge of his ability to command so power- 
ful a body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his autho- 
rity and overawe thoso who might be disposed to 
subvert it As to the portion of the territory to bo 
assigned for the payment of the required force, it 
wns simply stated to be m Hmdostan From this 
intimation it was inferred that it wns to bo north of 
the Nerbudda. There, however the Peishwn pos- 
sessed only a nominal authority and the assignment 
of territory, under such circumstances, wns very 
different to transferring its possession It wns sus- 
pected oIbo that the territory might be selected 
with a view to the reduction of the power of Scindia 
or of Hollar or of relieving the Peishwn from tho 
control exercised over him by tho former chief, 
which he had long felt a sore burden, and that tho 
modo by which this object was to bo effected was 
by involving Scindia in a contest with tho British go- 
vernment There were some other proposed condi 
tions of inferior importance, to which it is not neces- 
sarj to advert Tho governor general on a roviow 
of tho relative positions of tho Peishwn, his nominal 
dependents, and tho British government deemed tho 
propo<*al inadmissible without considerable modifi- 
cation but there were indications in tho political 
horizon which disposed him to acquiesce m the re- 
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quned limitation as to the poition of the suhsidiaiy 
force, piovided a less ohjectionahle ariangement for 
the dischaige of the subsidy could be effected. 
In July, 1802, the British lesident at Poona was 
instiucted to intimate that he was prepaied to make 
a communication on the subject of the Peishwa’s 
pioposal. The Peishwa leceived the intimation 
with great mdiffeience, and manifested a lemaikable 
absence of cunosity as to the goveinor-geneial’s 
determination At last the affair was opened and 
the pioposed arrangement discussed, but with little 
appaient probability of an eaily conclusion. The 
appioacli of Ilolkar, who was m arms against Scm- 
dia and his nominal head, the Peishwa, hi ought the 
negotiation to a cusis On the 23id of October 
Ilolkar encamped within a short distance of Poona 
On the 25tli an action took place between Ins army 
and the combined foice of the Peishwa and Scmdia 
The Peishwa, to be piepared for the event, what- 
evei it might be, moved out of the city attended 
by the standard of the empire, and at the same 
time dispatched his minister to the British re- 
sident with an instrument undei the prince’s seal, 
declaring his consent to subsidize the proposed 
numbei of tioops, and engaging, for their subsist- 
ence, to cede to the Company territory m Guzerat 
or m the southern quarters of his dominions, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs The minister, 
at the time of presenting this instrument, gave the 
British lesident the fullest assurance that it was the 
Peishwa’s intention and meaning, that a general de- 
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fensive alliance should be concluded between him- 
self and the Company on the basis of the treaty of 
Hyderabad ThO resident deemed it expedient, 
under the circumstances, immediately to suggest to 
the governments of Madras and Bombay the neces- 
sity of preparing a body of troops at each presidency, 
for the eventual support of the Pelshwas govern 
ment. He made a similar application to the resi- 
dent at Hyderabad with a view to tho service of a 
considerable detachment from the subsidiary force 
stationed there These preparations were not need 
less. The battle, which had commenced at half- 
past nine in the morning ended about mid-day when 
victory rested with Holhar a result to be attributed 
in a great degree to his own desperate efforts. Tho 
Peishwa fled with a body of cavalry to the fort of 
Slngurh Tho Company s resident. Colonel Close, 
remained at Poona, and tho British flag which waved 
conspicuously at his quarters, commanded tho re- 
spect of all parties. 

The engagement of the Poishwa hod been trans- 
mitted without delay to tho governor-general who 
ratified it on the day of its arrival Orders were 
at the same tuno issued to tho governments of Ma 
dras and Bombay and to tho resident at Hyderabad 
confirming tho requisitions of Colonel Close for tho 
assemblage of troops. Tho Peishwa, quitting Rni- 
gurh, proceeded to Mhar whence ho disjmtched 
letters to tho Bombay go\cmmcnt requesting tlmt 
ships might bo sent to convoy him and bis followers 
to that president Alarmed bv the advnnco of 
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some of Holkai’s troops, lie soon after fled to Se- 
vemdroog, where he resided for some tune under pro- 
tection of the fort A British ship finally conveyed 
him to Bassem, wlieie he arrived on the 16tli of 
December, attended by a small escoit of about a 
bundled and thiity followers. 

The British resident lemamed at Poona foi some 
time aftei the departure of the Peisliwa, and had 
several conferences of an appaiently friendly chaiac- 
ter with Ilolkai The object of that chief was to 
obtain possession of the peison of the Peishwa, and 
use the name and autlioiity of the prince, as Scmdia 
had previously done, for his own purposes. To this 
end he was desnous of having the support of the 
Butisli government, and he invited the resident to 
undertake the task of effecting an accommodation 
for him until the Peishwa. Colonel Close leferred 
him to the go vernoi -general ; and with some diffi- 
culty obtained permission to depart He arrived at 
Bombay on the 3rd of Decembei. On the 6th he 
received a communication from the governor-general, 
approving of the airangements into which he had 
enteied On the amval of the Peishwa at Bassem 
Colonel Close waited on the prince, and the neces- 
sary steps were commenced for the conclusion 
of a definitive tieaty Some difference existed as 
to the territories to be assigned for the pay of the 
subsidiary force, but it was terminated by the 
Peishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying his 
assent to the surrender of those on which the Bri- 
tish resident had insisted. On the last day of the 
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— the counterpart, duly ratified by the governor- 
general, was shortly afterwards transmitted to the 
Peishwa. 

This document was of great length, comprising no 
fewer than nineteen articles. It declared the friends 
and enemies of either of the contracting parties, 
friends and enemies of both, and confirmed all former 
treaties and agreements between the two states not 
contrary to the tenor of the new one It provided 
for the joint exertions of both, to defend the rights or 
redress the wrongs of either, or of their reipec tive de- 
^ pendents or allies and this provision was followed by 

an explanatory addition, declaring that the British 
government would never permit any power or state 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of un- 
provoked hostility or aggression against the rights 
and territories of the Peishwa, but would at all 
times maintain and defend them, in the eamo man- 
ner as the rights and territories of the Company 
The subsidiary force was to consist of six thousand 
regular native infantry with the usual proportion of 
field pieces and European artillerymen attached, 
and the proper equipment of warlike stores and 
ammunition, and it was to bo permanently stationed 
within the Peishwas dominions This last point 
was an important departure from tbo plan pro- 
posed by the Peishwa, and to which tho governor 
general was prepared jf necessary to consent but 
tbc concession was not extorted by tlio force of cir- 
cumstances, it bad been ridded b\ the Peishwn nt 
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Poona, and befoie Ins fortune liad taken tlie un- 
fa voui able turn which led to bis flight A succeed- 
ing aiticle piovided foi the cession of temtory, 
descubed in a schedule attached to the treaty for 
the payment of the subsidiaiy foice; and anotliei 
provided foi exchange of temtoiy, should it at a 
futuie penod appeal desnable The total annual 
expense of the foice Mas estimated at twenty-five 
lacs — the estimated value of the lands ceded was 
twenty-six lacs, the additional lac being intended to 
meet possible deficiencies — an arrangement, the ex- 
pediency of which will be denied by none who have 
had oppoitunity of observing the wide difference 
which, m matters of Indian levenue, oidmanly 
exists between estimates and lealizations By the 
next aiticle, designed to aveit a collision of autlio- 
uties and claims, it was stipulated that ordeis should 
be given for admitting the Company’s officers to the 
chaige of the ceded distucts as soon as it should be 
signified that they weieprepaied to take it, that all 
collections made by the Peishwa’s officeis between 
the date of the tieaty and the penod of the Com- 
pany’s taking possession should be earned to the 
ci edit of the lattei , and all claims to balance on 
account of antecedent penods be consideied void. 
All foits wi thm the ceded distncts weie to be given 
up without mjuiy 01 damage, and with their equip- 
ment of ordnance stores and provisions Giam, 
and all ai tides of consumption, and piovisions, and 
all soits of materials for wearing apparel, togethei 
with the necessaiy numbers of cattle, horses, and 
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camels, required for the subsidiary force, Tvero to be 
entirely exempted from duties — the commanding 
officer and the officers of the force tv ere to be 
treated “ in all respects m a manner suited to the 
dignity and greatness of both states.” The force 
was to be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the Peishwa s 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, or 
suppression of disturbances in his dominions, and due 
correction of hiB subjects and dependents who might 
withhold payment of the just claims of the state , 
but it was not to be employed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which were enumerated 
The negotiation of this treaty afforded opportunity 
for relieving Surat from certain Mnhratto claims, 
which had been a source of much voxation and dis 
pnte and it was not neglected These claims were 
to be nbandoned on consideration of the surrondor, 
on the part of tho Company of land, tho revenue of 
which should be equal to tho annual estimated valuo 
of the Mahratta tribute Some Bimilar claims in 
other places were to be extinguished in the eomo 
manner Tho articlo with regard to tho employ- 
ment of Europeans by tho Peishwa was far less 
stringent than that inserted in other engagements 
of liho character between the British government 
and its allies. In place of stipulating for tho on 
tiro exclusion of Europeans and Americans from 
tho servico of the Peishwa, tho treaty, after re- 
citing that it had been usual for that prince to 
cnbst and retain in Ids service Europeans of dif- 
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feront countin'-. prowded that, m (hr e\ont of 
war broiling out brtwien tin* Kwrh*-h and am 
European nation, and of dwmun brim: made 
that am Knroptum m the I’erbwaC mt\kt hr- 
hmcimr to Mich nit ton at wai with (hr Lni;h*di 
should haw meditated main toward** their go\ em- 
inent. or Imo nitor. d into intrnrum Inutile to their 
iuter<'w{«. Mirh jar-on^ wtr< to he discharged. and 
no* Mith r« d to r* Mde within tin* IVidiwa* 1 * domi- 
nium Tin- follow nur .uttcle re-strained (he ]Vi*diwu 
from committing am :u* of airtrn ‘-‘-ion ngatmt the 
('oinpum''- allies or dependents or agaimt am of 
the prmoipil branchew of the Mahnitta enipin*. or 
.igaimt ain power whate\er; and hound lmn to 
abide b\ the CompumC award, -should dilleienees 
arm* Two olliei art it lew. whuh refern'd to exist- 
ing dispute^ with \arious parties (the Malmittas 
wen* ne\er without a ^landing arrn\ of disputes 
with e\en Indian power), ga\o to the Conipam the 
right of arbitration, and pledged the IVnliwa to obe- 
dicnee In the e\ent of wai, the Peishw.i engaged 
in addition to four battalions of t ho Milrulinn force, 
to aid the Company immediately with mx thousand 
infantry and ten thousand hoi^e fiom Ids own 
troops, and. with ns little delay a 5 ? possible, to bring 
into the hold the whole foice which lie might be 
able to suppl) from lus dominions The Company, 
on the otliei hand, engaged to employ against the 
common enemy the largest foice Avlncli they might be 
able to furnish, over and above the numbui of the 
sub-udiaiy troops When wai might appear piobablc, 
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the Peishwa was to provide stores and other aids in 
his frontier garrisons He Tins neither to commence 
nor pursue negotiation with any power whatever 
without giving notice and entering mto consulta- 
tion with the Company s government While his 
external relations were thus rest nun ed the rights 
preserved to him in his own dominions were most 
ample- The Company disclaimed nil concern with 
the Peishwas children, relations, subjects, or ser- 
vants, with respect to whom his highness was de- 
clared to be absolute Tho subsidiary force were 
to be employed, if necessary, m suppressing disturb- 
ances in the ceded districts and if disturbances 
should arise m the Peishwa b territories, tho British 
government, on his requisition, were to direct such 
of the Company s troops ns should bo most convc 
mently stationed for the purposo to assist m quelling 
them The concluding article in Onentnl fashion, 
declared that tho treaty should last ns long as tho 
sun and the moon should endure 

The conclusion of this treaty is to bo regarded as 
an important step in tho extension of tho salutary 
inflnenco of the British government in India- Tlio 
formation of such an engagement had long been 
anxiously desired but tho hope of success, repeat- 
edly entertained had been so often dofeated that it 
grow faint. Tho internal disputes of tho Mnlirattn 
confederacy at last afforded an opportunity which was 
improved both by tho governor-general and tho real 
dent at Poona with adniirablo tnct and promptnc*^ 

If the terms were not such ns were in all rosjiccts 
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to be desired, they weie the best that could be ob- 
tained To have defened the conclusion of the treaty, 
in the hope of lmpioving them, might have been to 
lose the only opportunity which had ever offered for 
negotiating with a chance of success The Peishwa, 
indeed, was powerless in himself; but he was not 
compelled to choose the British government for his 
champion He might have thrown himself into 
the aims of either Scmdia or Holkar. He would 
then, it is true, have enjoyed but the mere shadow 
of authority , but he might have preferred that the 
substance should be possessed by a Mahiatta, lathei 
than an European powei It was ceitamly dan- 
gerous to risk this Most important was it, not 
only that the Peishwa should become attached to 
the Butish government by the bond of a subsidiary 
alliance, but that this should be effected without 
delay The Peishwa, too, had expressed a desiie to 
place himself altogethei m the power of the English, 
by taking refuge at Bombay His application had 
not been complied with , but it was an expression 
of confidence m the chaiactei of the British govern- 
ment which called for a suitable return He had 
pledged himself, before departing from Poona, to 
receive a subsidiaiy force, and to make a cession of 
territoiy to defiay the expense These impoitant 
points being secured, the Butish government, m re- 
fraining to take advantage of the fallen fortunes of 
the prince, pursued a policy at once wise and ge- 
nerous 

In conformity with the suggestions of Colonel 
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chap Close, confirmed by the governor-general, the whole 

of the subsidiary force stationed m the territories 

of the Nizam, amounting to something more than 
eight thousand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of February and 
A D 1803 on £}j e 25th of March reached the town of Paramdah, 
situate on the western frontier of tho Nizam s do- 
minions, about a hundred and sixteen miles from 
Poona. The subsidiary force was accompanied by 
six thousand of the Nizams disciplined infantry 
and about nine thousand cavalry At Madras Lord 
Clive prepared for carrying out the views of the 
governor-general On the 27th of February ho 
instructed General Stuart, then present with tho 
^ army on the frontier of Mysore, to adopt tho neces- 

sary measures for the march of the British troops 
into the Mohratta territory leaving it to tho judg- 
ment of the general to determine tho amount of 
force necessary to bo detached for tho purpose. 
The choice of a commander Lord Clive did not 
dologatc to another Ho selected for tho command 
Major General Wellesley, who in addition to his 
military claims, had acquired in Mysore much local 
knowledge that could not fail to bo eminently use- 
ful, and by his campaign against Dhoondia Waugh 
had established nmong tho Malimtta chieftains a 
high degree of reputation and influence Tho de- 
tachment made by General Stuart consisted of ono 
regiment of European and throo regiments of native 
cavalry, two rcgimonts of European and six hatta 
lions of native infantry with a duo proportion of 
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artillery. It amounted to nearly ten thousand men, 
and to this force was added two thousand five hun- 
dred of the Rajah of Mysore’s hoise. It is impos- 
sible to advert to this without referring to one ad- 
vantage of the conquest of Seimgapatam, and the 
subsequent treaty which the movement of the 
troops under General Wellesley bimgs to notice 
For the first time m the wars of Gieat Biitam with 
the native states were the power and lesources of 
Mysore brought to the assistance of the Company’s 
government. Hitherto that state had been a source 
of unceasing danger and alarm. The policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley had converted it mto a valuable 
accession of strength 

General Wellesley commenced his maich fiom 
Hurryhur, on the frontiei of Mysoie, on the 9th of 
March, and crossed the Toombuddra river on the 12th. 
The maich of the British troops through the southern 
division of the Peishwa’s territories had the effect of 
lestonng a degree of peace which the country rarely 
experienced. The chieftains and jagheerdars, whose 
petty differences had previously kept the distucts 
oppiessed by them in a state of constant warfaie 
and outrage, suspended their contests foi a time, 
awed by the piesence of a commander whose name 
imposed tenoi on all disturbeis of the peace Most 
of them joined the British aimy in support of the 
cause of the Peishwa Among the numbei weie 
several who had mcuned that punce’s displeasuie, 
and who hoped that the influence of the British go- 
vernment, exeicised m acknowledgment of then 
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chap services, might be sufficient to restore them to 
favour On the 15th of April General Wellesley 
effected a junction with the force from Hyderabad 
As he proceeded, the advanced detachments of HoLhor 
retreated before him and on his approach to Poona 
the chieftain himself retired from that place to 
Chandoor, a town about a hundred and thirty miles 
distant, leaving at Poona a garrison of fifteen hun- 
dred men Under these circumstances, it was not 
deemed necessary to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his disposal and as the country was much ex- 
hausted and a great deficiency of forogo prevailed 
it was not advisable General Wellesley, therefore 
determined so to distribute his troops that tho wbolo 
might procure forage and subsistence, but at tho 
same time to reserve the power of rendily forming a 
junction, should such a step bo desirable Colonel 
Stevenson with the Hyderabad force, was or- 
dered to march to Gardoor to leave near that 
place and within the Nizams dominions, all tlint 
prince s troops, and to place himself with tho British 
subsidiary force in a position on tho Beomnh river 
towards Poona, near its junction with tho Motn 
Mol a river 

Gonoral Wellesley continued his own march to- 
wards Poona by the road of Baramooty IIo liad 
received repeated intimations tlint it was intended 
to plunder and 1mm tho city on tho approach of tlie 
British troops As this would have been on exploit 
perfectly in accordance with tho Mnbratta character 
the prevalent belief wns by no menus improbable 
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chap he took up his residence at Bassem, he had, at his 

own request, been attended by a British guard 

This force was now considerably augmented, and 
being placed under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the prince s escort on his march back to the 
capital, whence he had so recently made an ignomi- 
a.d isos nions flight. On the 27th of April he left Bassem, 
attended by the British resident, Colonel Close on 
the 13th of May he took his seat on the musnud in 
his palaco at Poona, amidst the roar of cannon from 
the British camp, echoed from all the posts and forts 
in the vicinity 

The accession of the principal Mahratta states to 
the great confederation, of which the British govern 
- menfc in India was the head, had been an object 

which the governor-general had long and strenuously 
laboured to effect. His efforts, so long and so often 
frustrated, had at length succeeded with regard to tho 
chief authority in the Mahratta confederacy, and tho 
Peishwa wns now the subsidiary ally of tho English 
To conciliate Scindia, the resources of diplomacy had 
been tned, almost os persevonngly ns they had been 
used to win the Peishwa, but with no bettor success 
than had attended their exorcise with tho latter 
chief, before the impending loss of every vestige of 
power led him to seek, m a British alliance, tho 
means of deliverance from the ambitious dependents 
3>bo were anxious to toko chargo of his person and 
authority Scindia bad met the overtures of tho Bn 
tish resident civilly bat evasively Tho turn which 
aflhirs had taken seemed to warrant the hope of a 
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chap government in endeavouring to arrange the affairs 
— of the Peishwa, and restore the prince to the ex- 
ercise of his authority at Poona. The answer of 
Scindia was satisfactory, ns far as any Mahrntta an 
swer could be satisfactory It was in the following 
terms — “ I have been favoured with your accept- 
able letter intimating that, as the relations of friend- 
ship had long subsisted between the Poishwn Saib 
Bahaudur and the English Company Bahaudur, en- 
gagements of a defensive land were concluded be- 
tween the two states , and that accordingly, with a 
view to the occurrences that had taken place at Poona, 
the Nabob Governor General Bahandnr had deter- 
mined to forward a British force to that quarter, to 
the end that, with my concurrence and co-operation, 
the refractory may be brought to punishment My 
friend, in truth, the ancient relations of friendship 
and union which hold between tho different circars 
required such a design and such a co-operation My 
army which has also marched from Onjein towards 
the Deccan, with a viow to lay tho dust of commo- 
tion and chastise tho disrespectful, crossed tho N or- 
bed da, under happy auspices, on tho 8th of Fobruory, 
and will shortly reach Boorhamporo. My fhend 
Colonel Collins, who agreeably to tho orders of his 
oxcellency tho most nobio tho governor-general, 1ms 
loll FmTuchnbad for this quarter may bo expected 
to jom mo in a few days. Inasmuch os tho concerns 
of tho different circars are one and admit of no dis- 
tinction, on tho arrival of my forces at Boorhamporo 
I shall without reserve make you acquainted with 
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tlie measures -which shall be resolved on for the 
arrangement and adjustment of affairs.” The letter 
concluded with some expiessions of piety, very 
edifying from a Mahratta, but not necessary to be 
quoted 

The mission of Colonel Collins, referred to m the 
above letter, had its oiigin m instructions forwarded 
by the goveinoi-geneial to that officer soon aftei 
the Peishwa had consented to enter into a subsi- 
diary alliance with the Company. Colonel Collins 
accordingly proceeded to the camp of Scmdia at 
Boorhampore. On his way he received a letter from 
Colonel Close, apprizing him of the conclusion of 
the tieaty of Bassem, and of the fact that Scmdia 
had been informed of it. The first commumcation 
made by Colonel Collins after his arrival in Scmdia’s 
camp, therefore, announced the British officer’s 
knowledge of these events, and his authority to 
enter into engagements with Scmdia similar to 
those which had been concluded with the Peishwa 
Scmdia, m leply, referred the discussion of the im- 
portant points of this communication to personal 
conference ; but the opportunity for thus discussing 
them was long m arriving At length a meeting 
took place, when the British resident stated the 
objects of his mission to be threefold : to concert 
with Scmdia the most effectual means of restoring 
and securing tranquillity m the Deccan ; to offer to 
that chief the mediation of the British government 
foi the puipose of effecting a leconciliation between 
him and Holkai , and to make to him a tendei 
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of admission to the general defensive alliance on 
terms similar to those 'which had been accepted by 
the Peishwa. It was answered, on the part of Son 
dm, that the important nature of these proposals 
called for mature deliberation, and that time was 
necessary for the purpose The conference here 
terminated Five dajB afterwards, one of Scindia s 
ministers attended the resident to convey to him 
the results of the consideration which had been 
bestowed on his proposals. To the first it was 
answored, with true Mahratta ambiguity, that for 
the British government to concert with Sondia the 
most effectual means of restoring and securing tran- 
quillity m the Deccan was conformable to the rein 
tions of friendship subsisting between tho two 
states — to the second, “ that the affairs of tho 
families of Sondia and Holkor had been one and 
tho same from father to son that heretofore dif- 
ferences had arisen between them but that these 
differences had always been actuated by themselves.” 
To the third of Colonel Collins s proposals tho an 
swer web, that Scindia, being guarantee to the treaty 
of Salbye, hnd been surprised at tho conclusion of 
tho defensive alliance between tho Pclshwa and tho 
British government without his knowledgo, that, 
after a personal conference with the Poishwn, ho 
should bo apprized of tho real stnto of circumstances, 
and should then act in such a manner as might ho 
suitable and proper It will bo unnecessary to 
waste timo on the answers to tho first and second of 
Colonel Collins s suggestions , they ore mere ordi 
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nary specimens of tlie eastern art of putting together 
words for the ear alone, not for the imdei standing. 
The third may justify some examination. Although 
Scindia now declared that he had been surprised at 
the conclusion of the defensive alliance between the 
British government and the Peishwa without his 
knowledge, it is to be remembered that he had ex- 
piessed no sui prise when, some time before, the 
same fact had been communicated to him by Colonel 
Close. Adverting, in Ms answer to this arrangement, 
to the consequent movement of a Butish force, and 
to the request for his co-operation, he had said that 
“ the ancient relations of friendship and union which 
hold between the different circars required such a 
design and such a co-operation”^ This language 
does not necessarily imply his approval of the treaty 
It is, accordmg to Mahratta custom, adapted to re- 
ceive almost any interpretation which it might be 
convement to put upon it ; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it certainly indicates no surprise ; and 
if Scmdia were sincere in his subsequent avowal of 
this feeling, it must be concluded that while, m all 
other persons, surprise is the instantaneous result of 
some unexpected discovery, m the Mahratta chief 
it required a considerable space of time to mature 
and bring it forth. His complaint, that a treaty to 
which he was guarantee had been set aside without 
his knowledge, was as frivolous as his affectation of 
surprise was unwarranted. Scmdia had no interest 
m the treaty — at least he had ostensibly no interest 

* See page 292 
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in it. His office of guarantee, bo long as it con- 
tinued, bound him, to enforce Its observance upon 
both the portiea for whose benefit the engagement 
was contracted , but it certainly gave him no autho- 
rity to prevent their making any additional engage- 
ments, or even abrogating the original treaty by 
mutual consent The only effect of such measures 
with regard to him would be to release him from 
the obbgation of enforcing in his capacity of gua- 
rantee, the stipulations of the treaty which had 
been modified or annulled To discuss the nature 
of the relation subsisting between the Peishwa and 
those chiels who acknowledged him as their head 
would be idle, because no satisfactory conclusion 
could be attained but if any point connected with 
it be clear it is the right of the Peishwa to bmd 
himself by treaty without consulting the inferior 
chiefe. Scmdia was not a party to the treaty of 
Solbye, and he had no claim to be a party to any 
now treaty If, however ho were anxious to form 
an alliance with the British government, tho oppor- 
tunity was afforded him He, indeed, thought that 
the new treaty was injurious to his interest, and so 
it was, by taking the Peishwa out of his powor 
But the power which he had exercised was an usurp- 
ation tmsanctioned by the avowed principles of tho 
Maliratta confederacy All indeed within that con- 
federacy was usurpation, but the wliolo question 
may be reduced to very simplo elements if the 
theorj of tho Maliratta association were to bo 
upheld, Scmdia was a dependent of the Peishwa, and 
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Ins attempts to establish his own authority on the ruin 
of that of Ins supeiioi were little if at all short of trea- 
son, if the theory weie to be discarded, and Scmdia 
to be Mewed as an independent prince, seeking to ad- 
vance his own ends by subjugating another to his will, 
the right of the latter to seek the means of escape, and 
the right of a neighbouring state to affoid those means, 

o o o 7 

are indisputably clear The course of events was 
unfavourable to the views of Scindia, but he had not 
the slightest ground for reasonable complaint. His 
intimation of the necessity of a personal conference 
with the Peishwa implied either a doubt of the 
truth of the lepresentations made by the agents of 
the Biitish government, or an intention to obstruct 
the progiess of the new anangements. To in- 
dicate such a doubt was offensive to the British 
government — to entei tain such an intention was the 
preliminary to a state of hostility. Some of these 
pomts were pressed on the notice of Scindia and 
his ministers by Colonel Collins, and he succeeded, 
after a time, m drawing from the chief a decla- 
ration unexampled peihaps m the annals of Mah- 
ratta diplomacy for explicitness Scmdia now stated 
that he could not give a decided answer to the pro- 
posals of the British government till after a con- 
ference which he proposed to hold, not with the 
Peishwa himself, but with an agent of that prince, 
whose arrival he expected ; but he added, that he 
had no intention whatevei to obstruct the comple- 
tion of the airangements lately concluded between 
the Peishwa and the British government; that, 
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on the contrary, it was his wish to improve the 
friendship at present subsisting between the Peishwa, 
the British government, and his own state. Not- 
withstanding these favourable feelings, Scindia ma- 
mfeeted a strong dislike to the march of the British 
troops to Poona, and he requested that orders 
might be issued to stop them. He preferred that 
the city should remain in possession of Holkar 
rather than be delivered by the interposition of a 
British force. At the period when this reasonable 
request was made, no orders could have been 
issued in tune to prevent the march of General 
Wellesley to Poona — it is needless to add that, 
even had time permitted, no suoh orders would have 
been issued 

In addition to the inferences to be drawn from 
tho conduot of Scindia and Ins ministers, other 
grounds for suspecting their intentions existed On 
the day on which Colonel Collins joined the chief 
tain b camp, he received intelligence that a con 
federacy between Scindia and other Mahratta chiefs, 
for purposes hostile to the British interests, was 
in course of arrangement. Scindia & primo minis- 
ter had been deputed on a mission to tho Rajah 
of Berar Another confidential servant was dis- 
patched to tho Peishwa, to remonstrate, as it was 
believed, against tho treaty of Bassoin, and vakeels 
from Holkar arrived in Scindia s camp for tho pur 
pose of effecting an adjustment of their differences. 
Tho deportment of Scindia s ministers towards tho 
British resident becamo intemperate and offensive, 
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and early m May that chief marched from the vici- 
nity of Booihampore to meet the Rajah of Berar, 
who had taken the field with a large army. He, 
liowevei, expressed a •wish that the Bntisli resident 
should follow him, with which Colonel Collins com- 
plied. 

The governor-general had doubted the existence 
of the alleged confederacy against the Biitish go- 
vernment, and the giounds of doubt weie not un- 
reasonable That Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar 
should be disposed to reduce the Peishwa to a state 
of subserviency to their views might readily be 
believed; but that they should ventuie, m carrying 
out such a plan, to provoke the hostility of the 
British government was scarcely credible. Happily, 
the governor-general did not suffer his doubts to 
overcome his caution He was struck by comparing 
the apathy of Scmdia, while Holkar was in undis- 
turbed possession of the Peishwa’s capital, with his 
renewed activity when that capital was about to be 
rescued by a British force. He wisely, therefore, 
deemed it necessary to instruct Colonel Collins to 
remonstrate with Scmdia, and to requiie fiom him 
unequivocal evidence of friendly intentions, it being 
pointed out that the only satisfactory evidence would 
be his retirement to his dominions north of the 
Nerbudda Scmdia was further required to disavow 
the imputation of being engaged m a confederacy 
with Holkar and the Rajah of Berar against the 
English A remonstiance was also addressed to 
the Rajah of Beiar, which was followed by a second 
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XYnf commui11 cation of like character on the govern or- 

general receiving intelligence that the Rajah had 

put his army in motion for the purpose of meeting 
Scindia. 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instructions, pro- 
ceeded without delay to act upon them Having 
explained at length the treaty of Bassein, he de- 
manded "whether it contained any thing at variance 
"with Scmcba s rights. One of the ministers an- 
swered that it did not, and Scindia himself con- 
firmed the acknowledgment. Colonel Collins thon 
claimed to be informed of the nature and objects of 
the recent negotiations among the Mahratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Scindia had no intention to 
invade the dominions of either the Nixnm or tho 
Peishwa , but, on the resident urging the necessity of 
a disavowal on tho part of Scindia of any intention 
to disturb the treaty of Bassein it was answered 
that Scindia could afford no satisfaction on that 
point until he had conferred with the R^/oh of 
Berar The resident continued to press tho points 
suggested by his instructions, representing that tho 
refusal of Scindia to afford satisfactory explanation, 
combined with tho nnrcmittod prosecution of his 
military arrangements, would compel tho British 
government to adopt precautionary measures upon 
ovory part of Scindia s frontier and that tho confir 
mation of tho report of his accession to a confe- 
deracy against tho British power would lead to tlio 
immediate commencement of actho hostilities The 
chief to whom the representation wns addressed 
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remained unmoved by it. He adhered to the silence 
which he had resolved to maintain as to his future 
intentions, and terminated the conference with this 
remarkable declaiation : — “ After my interview with 
the Rajah of Berar, you shall know whether it will 
be peace or war.” Suspense was thus converted 
into ceitamty. Scindia was prepaied to embaik in 
a war with the British government if the Rajah of 
Berar would join him On the decision of that 
punce it lested whether it should be “ peace or 
war.” Scindia had acknowledged that he had no 
just grounds of exception to the treaty of Bassein, 
but that treaty was, notwithstanding, to be the 
cause of involving the Maliratta countnes in all the 
calamities of war if the Rajah of Berar should stand 
firm. The insult offered to the British state by 
Scmdia’s declaration, that state might peihaps have 
affoided to despise when coming fiom a chief of 
freebooters ; but the positive danger indicated could 
not be disregarded, and the governor-general pio- 
ceeded with promptitude and vigour to prepaie for 
the crisis which was obviously approaching Before, 
however, adverting to the measures lesorted to foi 
the purpose, it will be convenient to follow the pro- 
ceedings at the camps of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar so long as negotiation was maintained with 
them by the English authorities On the 4th of 
June the meditated meeting between those two 
chiefs took place at Mulkapore, on the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions , but on that occasion 
nothing passed beyond the exchange of the usual 
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the British government was to be regarded as at 
war with the confederate chieftains. 

The governor-general had made extensive pre- 
parations for carrying on hostilities with vigour 
and effect. A vast plan of military and political 
operations, embracing within its compass the entire 
territory of India, had been framed, and all its de- 
tails, with a due regard to contingencies, had been 
arranged with minute care. It consisted of two 
grand divisions, the management of which were 
assigned respectively to the commander in-chief 
General Lake, and to General Wellesley To tho 
former officer were committed the affairs of Ilin- 
dostan — to the latter those of the Deccan. 

In this plan, the views of the Marquis Wellesley 
were directed not merely to the temporary ad- 
justment of the disputes which had rendered it 
necessary to put large armies in motion, but to such 
a settlement as should afford a reasonable prospect of 
continued peace and security to the British govom 
ment and its allies. 

General Wellesley had marched from Poona, with 
the mam body of the forces under his command on 
the 4th of June. The Peishwa was to have pro- 
vided a contingent to accompany him hut a very 
small portion of tho stipulated force was furnished 
Under tho authority conferred on him by tho gover 
nor-gencral, General Wellesley exercised a general 
superintendence ovor tho diplomatic intercourse of 
Colonol Collins with Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar On this coming to an end, he gave 
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immediate oideis for the attack of Somdia’s foit of 
Baioach, and issued a proclamation explaining the 
giounds upon which it had become necessaiy foi 
him to commence hostilities against the combined 
Mahratta chiefs The foice under his immediate 
command at this time consisted of three hundied 
and eighty-foui Euiopean, and one thousand tlnee 
hundied and foi ty-se\ en legulai natnc cavaliy ; one 
thousand tlnee hundied and sixty-eight Euiopean, 
and five thousand six hundied and thirty-one native 
infantry In addition to these numbers weic a few 
aitillerymen betv een six and seven hundied pioneeis, 
two thousand four hundied horse, belonging to the 
Rajah of Mysoic, and tlnee thousand Mahratta 
horse Nearly eighteen hundied men, European 
and native, with some Bombay lascais, and a small 
paik of aitillery, had been left at Poona foi the 
piotection of the capital and peison of the Peishwa 
The weather prevented Geneial Wellesley fiom 
marching as eaily as he wished. On the 8tli of 
August it cleaied, and eaily m the morning of that 
day he dispatched a message to the killadai of Ah- 
mednuggur, to lequne him to sunendei the foit 
He refused, and the pettah was immediately attacked 
at three points The contest was severe, but it ter- 
minated in favour of the British. On the following 
day prepaiations weie made for attacking the fort 
On the 10th a batteiy of four guns was opened , the 
fire of which soon had the effect of inducing the 
killadar to make an oveiture of sui lender upon 
vol. in. 
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terms. On the 12th, he with his garrison of four- 
teen hundred men marched out, and the British 
commander took possession. The effect of this cap- 
ture was to place at the command of the English all 
Scindia s tern ton os south of the Go da very 

A few dayB after the fall of Ahmednuggur Gene- 
ral Wellesley had the satisfaction to hear that his 
orders for the attack of Baroach had been success- 
fully earned into effect This duty was performed 
by Colonel Woodington. He had expected assist- 
ance from a schooner with two eighteen-pounders, 
which was to have been brought to anchor within 
a short distance of the fort. It was found im 
practicable to bring her up and in consequence 
Colonel Woodington was compelled to make nn 
arrangement for bringing up the eighteen pounders 
and stores in boats. Tho pettah, though defended 
by the enemy m great force, fell into tho hands of 
the English without much either of difficulty or loss 
The fort was subsequently stormed, and though a 
vigorous resistance was offered tho attack was 
eventually successful The loss of tho British was 
small , that of the enemy dreadfully heavy 

Tho capture of Baroach was effected on tho 20th 
of August. On tho same day on which victory thus 
graced the British arms at tho western extremity of 
tho peninsula of India, tho army of Bengal, under 
General Lake, struck the first important blow against 
the enemy on the frontier of Oude Its object wns 
a French corps in tho service of Scindia, nndor tho 
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command of an officci named Perron “ This coips, 
which was oiiginally raised by an officer named De 
Boigne, liad acquired great celebrity in India Be 
Boigne is said to have been a native of Savoy, who, 
after serving successively m the armies of France 
and Russia, and having, whilst m the service of 
the latter power, been made piisoncr by the Turks, 
found Ins way to Madias, where he became an 
ensign in the army of the East-In dia Company. 
According to some authorities, the distant piospect 
of piomotion m that service discoui aged him ; ac- 
cording to otheis, he took offence at some act of 
the governor ; but, wliatevei the cause, he quitted 
Madras and proceeded to Calcutta, being piovided 
with letters of intioduction to Mi. Hastings From 
Calcutta he pioposed to pioceed overland to Russia, 
and the design, it has been alleged, was not then 
fiist formed. It is said that at St. Peteisbuigh De 
Boigne had laid befoie the Empiess Cathenne a 
project for explormg the countnes between India 
and Russia — that, m the exercise of its usual policy, 
the Russian court had offered encouragement to the 
plan — and that at Calcutta De Boigne submitted it 
to Hastings, concealing from him the fact that the 
government of Russia was interested m the project 
Hastings, who was always zealous for the extension of 
the boundaries of geographical knowledge with regard 
to India and the surrounding countries, gave him a 
recommendatory lettei to the Vizier, who bestowed 


* Not the person mentioned at page 31 as in the service of 
the Nizam 
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on him a dress of honour m addition to other gifts 
better suited to the necessities of a traveller Cir 
cumstaneee, "which are differently related led him to 
relinquish the dangers and difficulties of his pro- 
jected journey to Russia for a continued residence 
in India, and Hastings soon learned that De Boigne 
had entered the service of the Rqjah of Jeypoor 
The governor general thereupon recalled him to Cal- 
cutta, and, though he had no power of enforcing the 
call, De Boigne thought fit to obey it He succeeded 
in making his peace with Hastings, and obtained 
his permission to return In the interval the Rtyah 
of Jeypoor had resolved to dispense with his ser- 
vices, but he made him a liberal present , and, ac- 
cording to some, De Boigne further improved his 
fortune by successful speculations m trade But 
De Boigne was not at ease — he longed to resumo 
bis mili tary habits and occupations, and oppor 
tumty was not wanting Soindia was actively en- 
gaged m promoting his own aggrandisement at tho 
expense of his neighbours, and Dc Boigne deemed 
that his own interests would be best advanced by 
uniting them with these of Scindia. In his eyes all 
services were alike if they offered hopo of promotion 
or of gain Whether he sought Scindia, or Scindia 
him, seems doubtful hut he entered tho service of 
that chiof, and soon secured such a measure of his 
confidence as led to tho rapid Increase of his 
own power and influence Do Boigno at first 
commanded two battalions. In process of time 
tho number was augmented to eight and suhsc 
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qucnth to sixteen w ith a train of eight) pieces 
of cannon At later pciiods still further addi- 
tions wore made, and the "whole noic foimcd into 
three brigades, the first and tliiid commanded b) 
Frenchmen named Pciron and Fedions, the second 

bv an Fmrhshman of the name of Sutherland. De 
• *- 

Boigne retired some )cars before the penod imme- 
diately under notice, ]iaith, it is believed, from a 
fear that jealousy of Ins crvcigronn poMcr might 
lead to some attempt to i educe it, partly because his 
constitution was biokcn and debilitated, and paitly 
because one object to n\ Inch Ins exertions had been 
assiduously diiccted was attained, m the accumula- 
tion of a foitune supposed to amount to four bun- 
dled thousand pounds The retiiemcnt of De Boigne 
led to a struggle foi the honour of succeeding him 
m the chief command Sutheiland aspired to it, 
but Peiron, having the advantage of seniority, and 
the still greater advantage of being present with 
Scindia at the time the vacanc) occuncd, secured to 
himself the desired post 

The origin of Pen on was very humble he had 
arrived m India as a common sailor Having en- 
tered the service of De Boigne, he manifested an 
aptitude for rising not inferior to that of his com- 
mander.^ On succeeding to the chief command, he 

* The account of De Boigne and his successor. Perron, does not 
rest on official documents, hut is taken partly from a note in Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas, grounded on information furnished to the 
writer by De Boigne himself, and partly from a work entitled “ A 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Regular Corps 
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The cavalry, under Colonel St Leger, followed on 
the 8th On the 13th the whole army encamped 
near Kanouge It was subsequently joined by 
Major General Ware with a detachment from Fiitty- 
ghur On the 28th it encamped on the frontier 
and at four o clock on the morning of the 29 th, 
entered the Mahratta territory No time was lost 
in moving to the attach of Perron s force, which was 
strongly posted at a short distance from the fortress 
of Alyghur At seven o clock the British cavalry 
advanced upon them in two lines, supported by the 
infantry and guns, but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy put an end to the action almost as goon as it 
had commenced Attempts were made to charge 
some considerable bodies of cavalry who mado pre- 
tence of standing but in vain. All fled and with 
such hearty vigour as left to their pursuers little 
chance of overtaking or doing them any consider 
able mischief The English took possession of tho 
town of Co el, and made preparations for attacking 
Alyghur which place Perron had loft in chargo of 
Colonel Podrons but the attack was delayed for a 
few days to try the effect of negotiation It has too 
ofton been the practice of Europeans in Indian 
warfare to have recourse to means of attaining their 
objects, which, however common in native contests, 
are highly discreditable to nations professing to bo 
governed by higher standards of morality and ho- 
nour It was thought that corruption might provo 
an efficient substitute for arms, and it was not till 
the hope of success from this source had fniled that 
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it was icsohed to tiy more honourable means of 
obtaining possession of Alyglmr ,! ' 

^ In passing censure on any part of the conduct of so excel- 
lent an officer, and — notwithstanding his occasional resort to 
practices which honourable feeling must condemn — so liigli- 
mmded a man as General Lake, it is just to allou him the benefit 
of explaining Ins ownmotnes In a letter to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, dated September 1st, 1S03, lie says — ■" I have not yet 
moved from lienee [Coel], nor am I in possession of the fort of 
Aljgliur , my object is to get the troops out of the fort by bri- 
bery, which I flatter im self will be done My reason for gaming 
it in tins way proceeds from a wish to expedite matters and save 
the troops ” The general then proceeds to notice the difficulties 
and objections to attempting the reduction of the plnce either by 
a regular siege or a coup de main, after which, he continues, “ The 
loss of men, particularly Europeans, is a most senous considera- 
tion Therefore, if by a little money I can save the lives of these 
valuable men, your lordship Mill not think I have acted wrong 
or been too lavish of cash No one exacts more of a soldier than 
myself when I think it absolutely necessary to call forth their 
exertions , at the same time I hai e ever avoided risking the life 
of a soldier when it could be spared ” The general tone of these 
sentiments is highly creditable to the writer , yet it must be 
remembered that if humanity be, as it unquestionably is, a bright 
grace in the character of a soldier, so also is that chivalrous feel- 
ing of honour, which would shrink from tempting an opponent to 
acts which the tempter feels would involve himself in unutterable 
disgrace There is, in this instance, one extenuating circum- 
stance which it would be unjust to pass over The parties to be 
bought were not men warring for their country’s interest and 
honour, but mercenary hirelings whose swords were purchaseable, 
and whose allegiance, it must be presumed, would be transferred 
from one master to another as circumstances might render conve- 
nient To such men the offer of a bribe did not convey the insult 
which it bears when tendered to a soldier whose services are not 
marketable , but still, as these men had bound themselves to serve 
Scmdia, they ought to have adhered to their bargain , and if a 
breach of faith were reprehensible in them, it was reprehensible 
also to tempt them to commit it 
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CHAP After weighing the comparative advantages of 
— seeking the reduction of the place bj a regular 

siege or by an immediate assault, the latter course 
X.D 1 B 0 X was resolved upon. The 4th of September was 
fixed for the attack. The force destined for it 
was composed of four companies of the King s 76th 
regiment and detachments from two regiments of 
native infantry It wns led by Colonel Honson, 
an officer of distinguished bravery During the 
preceding night two batteries of four eighteen- 
pounders each had been erected to cover tho ap- 
proach of the storming party, which left the camp 
at three o clock in tho morning and advanced in a 
curved direction towards the gateway On arriving 
within four hundred yards of it they halted till 
break of day While thus waiting, an officer, who 
had been reconnoitenng reported thnt sixty or 
seventy of the enemy were seated round a fire 
smoking in front of the gateway A British party 
was immediately detached m the hope of taking 
them by surprise, and to endeavour, amidst tho con- 
fusion which it was expected would ensue, to enter 
the fort with them and secure tho gate till tho mam 
body should arrive The latter object was not at- 
torned. The surprise was so complete and tho 
ardour of the British party bo great, that nil oppor 
tunity of retreat for tho enemy was cut off Not 
one of them escaped to relate tho particulars of the 
surprise , and though the sentinels on tho ramparts 
gave firo on hearing the disturbance, no cxtraonli- 
nan alarm was excited tho affair being taken to 
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be the result only of a near approach of tlie videts 
of the British force 

The morning gun was the signal for the move- 
ment of the storming party, which, covered by a 
heavy fire from the two batteries, advanced till 
they came within a hundred yards of the gate. 
Here a traverse had been recently thrown up, and 
mounted with three six-poundeis, but the enemy 
weie dislodged before they had time to discharge 
them. Colonel Monson pushed forward with the 
two flank companies of the 76 th regiment to entei 
the fort with the letreating guard, but the gate was 
shut and the approach exposed to a destructive fiie 
of giape. Two laddeis were then brought to the 
walls, and Majoi M c Leod, with the grenadiers, at- 
tempted to mount ; they were opposed by a foimi- 
dable row of pikemen, and desisted. It was then 
proposed to blow open the gate, and a six-pounder 
was placed for the puipose, but failed A twelve- 
pounder was brought up, but a difficulty arose 
in placing it, and in these attempts full twenty 
minutes were consumed, during which the assailants 
were exposed to a destructive fire. The enemy 
behaved with great bravery, descending the scahng 
laddeis which had been left against the walls, to 
contend with the party seeking to force an entrance. 
The first gate at length yielded, and the attacking 
party advanced along a narrow way defended by a 
tower pierced with loopholes, from which a constant 
and deadly fiie was kept up by matchlock-men. 
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■while showers of grape poured from the batteries 
The British party, however, kept on its way to the 
second gate which was forced without much diffi- 
culty At the third the assailants passed in with 
the retreating enemy but a fourth still remained to 
be earned Here the progress of the assailants was 
again stopped The attempt to blow open the gate 
failed but Major M'Leod succeeded m forcing his 
way through the wicket and ascending the ramparts 
Resistance now became feeble, and the fortress of 
Alyghur passed into the hands of the British the 
reward of about an hours rigorous efforts The 
loss of the English was severe, and among thd 
wounded were Colonel Monson and Mqjor M Leod 
The loss of the enemy was, however much greater 
and ns the fort had been made by the French their 
principal dep6t for the Doab, a vast quantity of 
military stores were transferred with it to tho 
British, besides two hundred and eighty-one pieces 
of cannon * 

The terror Inspired by the fall of Alyghur caused 
tho immediate evacuation of some minor forts the 
governors bemg unwilling to await tho arrival of the 
victors. The event was also followed by another 
scarcely less important and desirable This was the 
surrender of Perron to the British genoral The 

* The official detail* of the fall of Alyghur am not very foil 
and their deficiencies have been fuppCed by reference to the Me 
moir of the War in India by Major WUham Thom who rerred 
under General Lake 
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step was not occasioned, pcihaps it was scarcely 
accelerated, by the success of the British aims at 
Alyghur. Some time bcfoie the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities, Pci ion had announced to the 
goveinoi -general his wish to quit the sendee of 
Scindia, and obtain pel mission to pass tlnough the 
British teriitoncs on Ins way to Euiope A favoui- 
able answer had been ictuined, but Pen on did not 
follow out his proposed plan lie subsequently 
made oveituies to Geneial Lake, and some negotia- 
tion took place which ended in nothing ; and the 
British army, as has been seen, attacked the Fieneh 
adventuier immediately on enteiing the Malnatta 
teintory His rapid flight on that occasion seemed 
to indicate little determination to resist, and soon 
after the captuie of Alyghur he lenewed his appli- 
cation foi permission to enter the Bntish tenitoiies. 
It was promptly complied with, and one great ob- 
ject of the wai was thus achieved almost without 
an effort 

The retnement of Pei ion, after raising himself to 
theiank of a petty soveieign, cannot but appear extra- 
ordinary It wns not the effect of model ation noi of 
satiety, but of necessity Pen on contmued to Jove 
power, and all that power can command, as well as 
he had ever loved them , but a combination of cir- 
cumstances had lendered his tenuie of power in- 
secure, and he thought it better to preserve his 
moveable property, which was considerable, than 
risk it m a contest for dominion which might pio- 
bably be unsuccessful The English government 
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had determined on the destruction of his power if 
practicable. But, besides this cause for alarm, he 
had others arising - out of the circumstances of the 
Mahratta state, of which he was a dependent Per- 
ron s conduct had given me, in Somdias mind, to 
suspicion. A chiefs named Am ha gee Tnglm, took 
advantage of it to advance his own interests and 
undermine those of Perron His views are said to 
have been aided by a supply of money to meet the 
wants of Scindia, and the authority of the French 
chief was transferred to his native rival. To render 
the transfer effective, Ambagee Inglia intrigued with 
Perrons officers Had they been faithful, their 
commander might not have been compelled to sock 
safety in flight , but where personal interest is tho 
sole motive of action, fidelity is never to bo robed 
upon and some officers, who had received signal 
marks of Perron s favour went over to his enemy 
He had consequently no choice but to withdraw 
to remain was to devote himself to plunder aud 
perhaps to death * 

The retreat of Perron was tho virtual dissolution 
of the French state which ho had formed on tho 
Jumna. This did not necessarily involvo tho reduc- 
tion of the force which he had commanded , hut tho 
loss of its chief, preceded as it had been by a course 
of conduct on In b part, which was at tho least unde- 
cided, if not pusillanimous shook greatly tho strength 
of native confidence in French officers, and im 
pressed those officers with a strong feeling of tho 

* Dnff*i HI*tory of tho Mthrottu End Smith i Skctche* 
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necessity of providing foi their own safety. An 
officer named Fleury had attacked a body of troops 
under Colonel Cunningham, who, after vigoiously 
resisting and tempoianly beating off a force greatly 
superior to Ins own, had been compelled to accept 
for himself and his men permission to retne with 
their arms, on condition of not again seiving against 
Scindia dui mg the war A detachment was sent 
against Fleuiy, which he contrived to evade, but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British camp 
Another officer, named Louis Bom quin, who com- 
manded a division of Peiron’s foice, resolved to 
make a stand against the main body of the English 
undei General Lake The hostile armies met on 
the 11th September, about six miles fiom the im- 
perial city of Delhi. The Butish had performed a 
march of eighteen miles, and had just taken up 
their ground for encampment, when the enemy 
appealed in such foice as to oblige the grand guard 
and advanced picquets to turn out The numbers 
continued to increase, and General Lake, on recon- 
noitering, found them diawn up on rising ground m 
great force and complete older of battle. Their 
position was well defended, each flank being covered 
by a swamp, beyond which cavalry were stationed, 
while artillery guarded the front, which derived 
further piotection from a line of entrenchments 
The Enghsh commander resolved, however, to give 
them battle The whole of his cavalry had accom- 
panied him on his reconnoissanee, and that being 
completed, he sent orders foi the infantry and artil- 
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Jeiy to join. This coal d not be effected m less than 
an hour during which the British cavalry, which 
were two miles m advance were exposed to a heavy 
fire from the enemy, which brought down many men 
During this Interval the horse of General Lake was 
shot under him. 

Although the British commander had determined on 
hazarding an action, he felt that to nttach the enemy 
in the position which had been taken up would be 
attended with but a feeble chance of success. He 
therefore ordered his cavalry to fall back, partly to 
cover the advance of the infantry but principally 
with a view to allure the enemy from their advanta- 
geous post by the appearance of a retreat. The 
feint had the desired effect. No sooner were the 
British cavalry in motion than the enemy rushed 
forward with wild manifestations of triumph and 
delight, the vivacity of tho French lenders having 
communicated itself to those whom they commanded 
But their exultation was soon checked The cavalry 
continued their retrogrado movement till tho infan 
try came up , the former then opened from its cen 
tre and allowed the latter to pass to tho front Pre- 
parations having been made for guarding the flanks 
of the British force one of which was threatened 
by some nativo cavalry tho whole lino moved for 
ward A tremendous fire from nearly a hundred 
pieces of cannon some of them of largo calibre fell 
around them , but tho British troops, unmoved by it 
advanced steadily nud without removing their mus- 
kets from their shoulders till within a hundred paces 
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of the enemy. Ordeis vrei e then given to charge — 
the whole line fiiecl a volley, and, headed by the 
commander-in-chief, pushed on their bayonets with 
resistless foicc The fate of the day was decided — 
and when the troops halted after the charge, the 
enemy weie flying m all dncctions The vietonous 
infantry immediately bioke into columns of com- 
panies, by which movement the whole of the cavaliy, 
both Euiopean and natne, were enabled to charge 
tlnough the intervals with then gallopper guns, 
pui suing the enemy to the Jumna, wheie gieat 
numbeis penshed All the artilleiy and stores of 
the enemy fell into the hands of the English, and 
three days aftei the battle, Louis Born quin, with four 
othei Fiench officeis, smiendeied themselves 

In the city of Delhi, which was foithwith evacuated 
by the Fiench, the battle had been an object of much 
intei est There, at the ancient seat of the power 

which Baber hadieaied — wheie Akbarhad placed on 
lecoid the length and bieadth of the piovmces wlncli 
owned its sway — where Auiungzebe had assembled 
mighty amnes to chastise his enemies and reduce 
to subjection tributary kings — theie dwelt the living 
repiesentative of the house of Timoui m the person 
of a miserable man, old, blind, and decrepid — with- 
out power, without pomp or state or retinue — almost 
without the means of commanding the common 
necessaries of life This was Shah Allum, once the 
gallant Shazada, whose military energy had alarmed 
and annoyed the British government, but for many 
yeais the suffeung captive of those who secuied Ins 
VOL III Y 
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person for the sake of abusing his name to pur-* 
poses of selfish aggrandizement. He had allied 
hims elf with the M ah rattan, and through their as-* 
sistance had obtained possession of Delhi * This 
is not the place to purgue the troubled history of 
his life It must suffice to say that thenceforward 
it was an almost unbroken senes of calamity The 
temtones nominally Bnbject to the emperor wore 
the constant scene of disorder and rebellion. Sur 
rounded by troubles of every description, he con 
ceivod the most violent suspicions of the loyalty 
of his eldest son Such suspicions are of com 
mon occurrence in Onentnl monarchies, and arc 
frequently not unwarranted In this instance there 
seems to have been no ground for them Alienated 
from the affections of his father by those who hnd 
an interest in fomenting dissensions, the Shoxnda 
passed a great part of his life at a distance from tho 
city which was the witness of the former glory and 
present degradation of his houBe He mado re- 
peated efforts to obtain tho aid of tho British go- 
vernment for the debvoranco of his father from 
thraldom, but in vain Hastings was not indisposed 
to afford it, but was restrained by orders from home, 
dictated in the spirit of the non intervention policy 
which then prevailed Tho Shaznda died in tho 
British dominions, of fever and not long afterwards 
the calamities of his wretched parent were consum 
mated A ruffian chief of Rohilla origin, named 
Gholaom Knudir Khan, having obtained possession 
* S«e roL ii page 35 
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of tlie city of Delhi, and with it of the person of 
the emperor, committed the most dreadful excesses 
— excesses which an liistoiian has felt justified m 
declaiing to he “ almost without paiallel in the 
annals of the voild”*" The apartments of the 
women, which, m the East, usually command some 
respect even fiom the most abandoned, were ren- 
dered by Gholaum Kaudn the scene of cnmes, of 
which violent and indiscriminate plunder was the 
lightest ; and the emperor, aftei being exposed to 
every insult which malice and insolence could devise, 
was deprived of sight by the dagger of the wretch 
who had pieviously heaped on lnm every other 
misery. The arms of Scindia rescued the unhappy 
monarch from the power of Gholaum Kaudir, and 
the cnmes of that miscreant met a feaiful retribu- 
tion f The authority of Shah Allum was once more 
recognized, but the recognition was only formal 
All substantial power was exeicised by the Mah- 
ratta authorities The office of vakeel ool-moolk, 
or executive prime mimstei of the Mogul empire, 
was bestowed on the Peishwa, but Scindia had no 
intention to buiden Ins highness with the duties of 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas 

t He fled to Meerut , being hard pressed there by the Mah- 
rattas, he effected his escape, but was subsequently taken, loaded 
with irons, and exposed m a cage After this he was deprived 
of his eyes, ears, nose, hands, and feet, and in this horrible situa- 
tion sent forward to Delhi But he never reached that scene of 
his atrocities, death putting a period to his sufferings on the way. 
Such are the cnmes and such the punishments practised in the 
East, and yet it has been questioned whether the introduction of 
Enghsh pnnciples of government be an advantage 
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the office The discharge of these he personally 
undertook os the Peishwa s deputy, and the function 
with all its power and influence, passed to his sue 
coesora. Perron, m the course of his restless in 
triguoft, obtained the appointment of commandant of 
the fortress of Delhi and thus the person and power 
of Shah Allum was transferred from the Mahrattas 
to the French From neither did the emperor 
meet with either kindness or generosity He wns 
not merely deprived of power — of this he could 
scarcely complain, having by his own act, trans- 
ferred his nght to others — but his rank and mis- 
fortunes commanded no sympathy and even the 
means of subsistence were tardily and scantily dealt 
out to him A considerable sum had been pro- 
fessed!) allotted to the support of the royal house- 
hold, but so badly 37 ns it paid that the emperor and 
Ills family were often m want 

The triumph of the British arms under General 
Lake opened a new scene Immediately after the 
battle the omperor had dispatched a messago to tho 
victorious commander offering tho monarch s con- 
gratulations and soliciting protection. An appropriate 
answer was returned and on the 10th of September 
the heir of Tunour so long tho victim of adverse 
fortune, seated m tho capital of his ancestors, gavo 
audience to the English general In that place his 
predecessors, clothed in tho most gorgeous produc- 
tions of tho loom had sato upon thrones formed of 
gold, and made radiant by a dazzling profusion of 
the most costly jewels Around them had stood 
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hunch eris of obsequious guards and dependents, 
■waiting m mute and watchful attention the cxpies- 
sion of the so-scicign’s will, and icady to give it 
effect as soon as uttered , while vassals irom distant 
countries, 01 then lcpicsentativcs, tcndeicd lespcct- 
ful homage to the loid of the faithful tlnoughout 
India and wooed Ins faaoui b^ presents worthy of 
Ins rank Fai difteient was the scene winch met 
the eve of the Bntisli gencial and 1 ns attendants 
Beneath a small and ragged canopy, the appeal ance 
of which seemed a mockciv of legal state, sate one 
■whose age exceeded that usually attained by man, 
but m -whose appeal ance the operation of time was 
less appaient than that of long and hopeless miseiy. 
Eighty-tin ec years had passed ovei Ins head, and 
they had been filled with trouble and sonow While 
Ins name was held in leveiencc tlnoughout India, 
Ins life had been passed amid po\eity, dangei, and 
suffering, and all aiound him at this moment indi- 
cated the most wTetchcd destitution But there w r as 
one element of misery greatei than all. The light 
of heaven, the common souice of enjoyment to the 
prospeious and the wi etched, shone not for him — 
the face of natuie was to him a blank The misei- 
able satisfaction of contiastmg the appeal ance of all 
things around him then with former scenes was de- 
nied him Strangers from a far distant countiy stood 
before him — m then hands was his fate — they ad- 
dressed to him woids of sympathy, and kindness, and 
comfort, but he could not 1 ead m then countenances 
a confiimation of the fiiendly language which fell 
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on his ear Poor dependent, aged infirm and 
sightless, the head of the empire illustrated in his 
person the wide-spread ruin which had overwhelmed 
the empire itself 

Shah Allnm regarded the English as his deliverers 
and he bestowed on General Lake a host of titles, 
in testimonial of his bravery and military skill — tho 
Bword of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of 
the ago, and the victorious in war Such were the 
terms in which, m the spirit of Oriental exaggera- 
tion, the services of the British commander were 
acknowledged 

Colonel Ochterlony -was left at Delhi, m a capa- 
city similar to that of resident, and Lord Lake 
resumed his march But before adverting to tho 
subsequent events of his career attention must bo 
directed to the progress of the British arms under 
General Wellesley in a different part of India. 

Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had entered the 
tom tones of the Nixam, and it wns supposed would 
cross tho Godnvery which was fordable and attack 
Hyderabad General Wellesley moved to counter- 
act them, and the confederates retired towards the 
point by which they had entered They wore soon 
after joined by n considerable detachment of regular 
infantry under two French officers On tho 21st of 
September General Wellesley was so near tho corps 
of Colonel Stevenson, who commanded tho Hyder- 
abad subsidiary force and tho Nixam s horse os to 
be able to hold a conference with that officer when 
a plan was concerted for attacking tho enemy on 
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tended, in all probability -mth the loss of part of his 
baggage These were reasons against retreat On 
the other hand was the alarming fact that m his 
front was a hostile army, comprising a body of in 
fantry three or four times as many as his own, a na 
merons cavalry and a vast quantity of cannon , the 
whole occupying a formidable position In emer- 
gencies like this, the bolder conree is not unfre- 
qnentlj' the safest General Wellesley preferred it, 
and resolved to attack 

The enemy fl right consisted entirely of cavalry, and 
it was m front of this that the British commander 
found himself He determined however, to direct 
his attaok to their left, ns the defeat of the infantry 
was the more likely to be effectual Between the 
hostile armies flowed tho nver Kaitna. This was 
crossed by the British force at a ford which happily 
the enemy had neglected to occupy Tho infantry 
were immediately formed into two lines, and tho 
British cavalrv as a reserve, into a third Tho nativo 
horse were employed in keeping m check a largo 
body of the enemy s cavalry which had followed tho 
march of the British force 

The nttack was mnde with promptitude and 
vigour , it was attended by corresponding success 
Some mistakes occurred, which though thoy affoctcd 
not the fortune of the day, added greatly to tho lo<s 
of tho English Tho enemy had made a cliango in 
their position which threw their left to As*)c in 
which village thoy hnd some infantry and which 
was surrounded by cannon General Welleslc) ob- 
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serving tins, dnectcd tlic officer commanding the pic- 
quets on the light to keep out of shot fiom that 
village. The oflicei, nusappieliending the order, led 
dnectly upon it The 74th legiment, ■which had 
been oideied to suppoit the picquets, followed, and 
suffered seveiely The mistake lcndcred necessary 
the mtioduction of the cavaliy at an earliei period 
than was desirable Various cmIs attended this 
step. The cavalry suffeied much from the cannon- 
ade , they were incapacitated foi pursuit when the 
period for thus employing then services ai rived, and 
v\hen they were brought forward theie was no reserve 
One consequence of this deficiency was, that stiaggleis 
left in the icar of the Bntisli force, who had pie- 
tended to be dead, were suddenly lestored to ani- 
mation, and tinned then guns upon the backs of the 
conquerors But the victory, though bought by the 
sacufice of many valuable lives, was complete. The 
resistless bayonets of the Butish tioops diove the 
enemy before them m repeated chaiges, and when 
their last formed body of infantry gave way, the 
whole went off, leaving the English masteis of the 
field, and of neaily a bundled pieces of cannon 
abandoned by the fugitives General Wellesley 
shaied laigely m the labours and the dangeis of the 
conflict Two hoises weie killed undei him, and 
eveiy officei of Ins staff experienced similai casual- 
ties The loss on the part of the English amounted 
to neaily four bundled killed The number of 
wounded was fearfully laige — between fifteen and 
sixteen hunched The enemy left twelve hundred 
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killed, and a vast number were wounded , bnt many 
of the latter being scattered over the country, not 
even an estimate could be formed of the amount 
Among the mortally wounded was Scindias prin- 
cipal minis ter who survived but a short time. 

The battle of Aesye places in a conspicuous light 
the cool determination of the general, and the 
admirable qualities of the troops at his disposal 
Entangled in difficulties from which there was no 
escape but through danger he chose the mode which 
to the superficial or the timi d would have appeared 
the most dangerous. He was justified by the cha 
meter of his troops, and the result was alike honour- 
able to his own judgment and to the intrepid spirit 
of those on whom he relied. Misinformation brought 
the battle prematurely on — mistake added to its 
dangers and difficulties but all untoward circum 
stances were successfully overcome by the admirable 
judgment of the leader and the devoted earnest- 
ness of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous were the successes of 
the British arms, and so much were all those opera 
tions parts of one consistent whole, that it jb im 
possible to restrict the attention of the reader for 
any length of time to one senes, without neglecting 
and throwing out of place other transactions of great 
interest and Importance The proceedings of Gene- 
ral Laho most now for a bnef interval supersede the 
record of those of lus co-adjotor in tho south On 
quitting Dolhi General Lnko had marched towards 
Agra at which place he amved on tho 4th of Octo- 
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ber. The fort was summoned ; but no answer bemg 
returned, preparations were made for dislodging 
seven battalions v ho held possession of the town, of 
an encampment v ith a large number of guns on the 
glacis, and of the ravines on the south and south- 
west face of the fort. This bemg effected with suc- 
cess, though not without considerable loss, the ope- 
rations of the siege commenced, the appioachcs being 
made under coaci of the ravines which had been 
won fiom the enemy. On the 14tli a communica- 
tion was leceived from the foit, demanding a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, on the ground that terms were 
about to be pioposed. General Lake, m conse- 
quence, dnected the firing to cease foi a few hours, 
and requested that a confidential peison might be 
sent without delay with the proposed terms. Terms 
were sent, and General Lake dispatched one of his 
own officeis with letters, giving Ins assent to them. 
The fort had been for some time the scene of mutiny, 
but m the communication to General Lake it was 
stated that all ill-feeling was at an end, and that 
officers and men were alike ready to abide by what- 
ever agreement might be made between their com- 
mandant, Colonel Hessmg, and the English general. 
But this unanimity, if it ever existed, was of short 
duration The British officer dispatched to make 
the final arrangements found gieat diversity of opi- 
nion among the native chiefs, and a great desne to 
raise objections. While he was endeavouring to 
remove these, the filing fiom the fort was recom- 
menced without any apparent cause On this the 
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English officer returned. The belief of General 
Lake was, that the overture was but an expedient to 
gam time, and this opinion seems highly probable 
Throughout his career the humanity of the common 
der m -chief was eminently conspicuous, and it is to 
this feeling that his consent to a cessation of firing is 
to be ascribed It may, however, be doubted whether 
under the circumstances, he was justified m consent- 
ing to discontinue his fire, with a view to obtaining 
a surrender on terms. He had expressed his belief 
that the place would not stand ten hours breaching * 
and any appearance of hesitation was calculated to 
give confidence to the enemy and dimmish thnt 
feeling among his own troops. 

On the 17th of October the grand battery of the 
besiegers being completed, tbev were enabled to 
open a destructive fire on the point of the fort which 
appeared least capable of resistance A practicable 
breach would soon have been made, but m the even 
ing the garrison sent an offer to capitulate and on 
the followmg day at noon, marched out, when the 
plnce was immediately occupied by a portion of the 
British force The fort contained one hundred and 
seventy-six guns, which, with twenty-six captured 
beyond the walls, mnde a total of two hundred and 
two f 

* Letter to the Marquis Wellesley Oct 10th 1803 See 
Deapatchea 

f Among the ordnance taken at Agra was a gun of cnarmoui 
magnitude called the great gun of Agra. It tra» tmd to be 
composed of ranon* metals including those to which the common 
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In addition to the gieut plans which General 
Lake and Gcneial Wellesley weic successfully 
"working out, theie weic -\anous detached operations 
at tins time in pi ogress, all healing some 1 elation 
to each othei, and all conducted w ith vigour and 
success The notice of some of these must be 
deferred to a later penod, but the occupation of 
Cuttack, which was completed duimg the month of 
Octobci, ma> properly he ad\ cited to m this place. 
This seivice was effected by Colonel Ilarcourt, who, 
having occupied that great seat of Hindoo supcisti- 
tion, Juggeinauth, piocecded to reduce the foit of 
Barabuttee, situate about a mile fiom the town of 
Cuttack The foit was built of stone, and was sur- 
rounded by a ditch twenty feet deep, and varying m 
bieadtli, accoiding to the situation of the bastions, 
from thirty-five to a bundled and tlmty-five feet 
A batteiy was completed on the night of the 13th 
of Octobei, and on the moinmg of the 14th opened 
its fire By eleven o’clock most of the defences in 
that pait of the fort against which the fire was 
directed weie taken off, the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and Colonel Ilarcouit judged that the time 
for attempting to gam possession had arrived Ovei 
the ditch was a nanow bridge leading to the gate, 
and by this communication the assailants w r ere to 

consent of mankind has assigned the epithet precious , and it 
was possibly true, as the shroffs of the city offered the English 
commander a lac of rupees for the gun merely to melt down 
The cahire of this extraordinary instrument of destruction was 
23 inches , its length, 14 feet 2 inches , its weight, 96,000 pounds 
A ball of cast-iron for this gun would weigh 1 ,500 pounds 
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chap endeavour to effect an entrance. The party which 
— — consisted of both Europeans and sepoys, -was led by 

Lieutenant Colonel Clayton They advanced under 
a fire of musketry from the fort, ill-directed but 
heavy to whioh they were exposed for forty minutes. 
The gate was to be blown open, but no impression 
could be made except on the wicket, the remainder 
being fortified by large masses of stone The wicket 
having yielded, the assailants entered, but could only 
pass singly Notwithstanding this disadvantage, and 
a vory determined resistance offered at the outer 
and two succeeding gates, the British party gained 
possession of all and the victory was the more 
gratifying from its having been at tamed with com- 
paratively little loss. The capture of Bomhnttee 
was followed by the entire submission of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, and the greater part of the troops 
by whom the conquest had been effected were at 
hberty to enter Berar to co-operate with the army 
under General Wellesley 

a. z> tecs. The month of November opened with a brilliant 
addition to the splendid success which in overy 
quarter had crowned the arms of England General 
Lake marched from Agra on the 27th of October, 
in pursuit of a Mnhmtta force composed of some 
bngndcs dispatched from the Dcccan in the early 
part of the campaign, and of a few battalions wldch 
hod effected their escape from Delhi. Great anxiety 
wns felt to destroy or disperse this corps, on account 
of its being provided with a numerous artillory 
Tho mnrch of tho English army having been sen 
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ously impeded by unfavourable weather, it was re- 
solved to leave the heavy artillery at Futtypore, and 
pursue the enemy by forced marches On the 31st, 
the Butish force encamped at a short distance from 
the giound which the enemy had quitted on the 
same morning, and General Lake determined to 
push forwaid with his cavalry, m the hope of over- 
taking and delaying them by a light engagement till 
the infantry should be able to come up At mid- 
night the cavalry was accordingly put in motion, 
and, after a maich of twenty-five miles, came up 
with the enemy soon aftei day-break. On descrying 
them, the English commander supposed that they 
were m retieat, and, to prevent their effecting this 
object, he resolved to attack them at once, instead of 
acting upon the plan which he had pioposed of keep- 
ing them m check till the infantry arrived. The 
official details of the early pioceedmgs of this day 
are singularly obscure ; but this much is certain, 
that the attempt to make any permanent impres- 
sion on the Mahratta line by cavalry alone was un- 
successful The enemy’s artillery mowed down men 
and horses m masses, and the sacrifice was vam 
The valour displayed by the British cavalry m this 
fruitless struggle commands indeed the most un- 
bounded admiration, mixed with a deep feeling of 
regret that it should have been so utterly wasted 
Nothing could excuse the premature conflict pro- 
voked by General Lake, but the mistake under which 
he laboured in believing the enemy to be in retreat, 
and the laudable desire which he felt to prevent the 
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escape of a force winch was regarded with consider- 
able apprehension The infantry, which had marched 
at three, arrived at eleven, having occnpiod m their 
march only two hours more than the cavalry At 
this time a message was received from the enemy, 
offering to surrender their guns upon terms This 
was remarkable, because up to this period the Mali 
rattaa had no cause to be dissatisfied with the for- 
tune of the day The probability is, that it was an 
expedient to gam time for some desired object, 
and the result seems to countenance such a belief 
General Lake accepted the offer “ anxious,” as ho 
says, " to prevent the farther efiusion of blood ” 
He might have adduced another reason also his 
infantry after a long march, performed very rapidly, 
under a burning sun, needed rest and refreshment 
Whatever might be the motive of the Mahrattns for 
seeking delay this circumstance made delay not tho 
less desirable for the English General Lnko al 
lowed the Mahmttas an hour to detcrmino whe- 
ther they would agree to his acceptance of thoir 
own proposals, a mode of proceeding more easily 
reconcilable with tho ordinary courso of Indian 
negotiations than with common sense Tho English 
general seems to have expcctod littlo from this oicr- 
ture and, whatever the measure of Ids expectation 
ho acted wisely in employing the intenal of eas 
penso in making preparations for renewing the at- 
tack undor more advantageous circumstances. Tho 
infantry were formed into two columns on tho left 
The first, composed of tho right wing was destined to 
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turn the light flank of the enemy and to attack 
the Milage of Lasvrai ee ; the second column was 
to suppoit the first There weie tlnee brigades 
of cavalry. One of these, the thiid, was instructed 
to support the infantry , the second was detached 
to the light to watch the motions of the enemy, 
take advantage of any confusion that might occui, 
and fall upon them in the event of a retieat : the 
lemaimng brigade — the first, which was foimed be- 
tween the third and second, composed the reserve 
As many field-pieces as could be bi ought up with 
the gallopeis attached to the cavalry formed foui 
distinct battenes for the support of the operations 
of the mfantiy. 

The hour of expectation passed, and nothing 
fui tlier being heard fiom the enemy, the infantry 
were oideied to advance Their march lay along 
the bank of a rivulet, and foi a time they pursued 
it under cover of high grass and amidst bioken 
ground concealed from the enemy. As soon, how- 
evei, as they weie discoveied and their object as- 
cei tamed, the enemy threw back then* light wing 
undei cover of heavy discharges of artillery Showers 
of grape, pouied foith from large mortals as well as 
fiom guns of heavy calibre, did feaiful execution on 
the British mfantiy, whose battenes returned the 
file with promptitude and vigom indeed, but, from 
then mfenonty m numbers and weight of metal, 
with very inferior effect The King’s 76th was at 
the head of the advancmg column, and so dreadful 
were the ravages made m its ranks by the storm of 
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fire to which it was exposed, that, on its arriving at 
the point from which the charge was to be made. Ge- 
neral Lake resolved rather to proceed to the attack 
with that regiment and some native infantry who had 
closed to the front,* than to wait for the remainder 
of the column, whose advance had been, from some 
cause, delayed. The condnct of the men nobly 
justified the confidence reposed m thorn by their 
commander They advanced with as much regula- 
rity as was practicable, under a tremendous shower 
of canister-shot, which further thinned their pre- 
viously weakened ranks This was immediately 
succeeded by a charge from the enemy s cavalry , 
but they were received in a maimer which sent 
them back m confusion. They rallied at a short 
distance, and there being reason to apprehend fur 
ther mischief, the Kings 29th dragoons were 
ordered to attack them They fonnod on the 
outward flank of the 70tb by whom they wore 
received with cheers, which wore echoed back 
by the cavalry with no diminution of vigour 
.From this time the detaris ef the battle be- 
came too involved to be narrated with perspicuity 
A general charge of horeo and foot was made, in 
which the desperate valour of the assailants sot nt 
naught evory obstnclo and defied ovory danger At 
the moment when the commandcr-in-chief wns about 

* It is dae to those vrho shared the post of honour 'with the 
King i 7Gth m this scene of death to state that they consisted of 
the second battalion of the 12 th native infantry and fire com 
pames of the lGth 
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to place himself at (ho head of the mfantiy. his 
horse was shot mulct him While m the act of 
mounting that of Ins son, Major Lake, that ofiicci 
•was uounded In his side, lm( this was no time foi 
the indulgence of c\en the deepest sympathies of 
natmc The notes of the ea\alry trum|icts sound- 
ing to the chaige — an Inch caught the eai nlien the 
thunder of the guns from the enemv’s hues for a 
moment subsided — told that those lines Merc to be 
•won, and those guns made pnze — and such was the 
lesult The enemy fought with a determination far 
exceeding all that had been expected of them, and 
it was not till they had been dispossessed of all then 
guns that they relinquished the contest E\en then 
some of the best qualities of the charactei of a 
soldier were displayed, m an attempt made by then 
left Ming to effect an oiderly leticat. In this, 
however, as in every other point, they n'ere defeated , 
a regiment of British dragoons, and another of native 
cavalry, breaking m upon them, cutting many to 
pieces, and making prisoners of the rest, with the 
whole of their baggage 

The loss of the English, m killed and wounded, 
amounted to more than eight hundred; but this, 
though heavy, was not to be compared with that of 
the enemy About two thousand of the latter were 
taken prisoners, and mth the exception of these, 
and of a few whom the possession of good hoises 
and local knowledge might enable to escape to a 
distance, the whole of the seventeen battalions were 
destioyed It has been conjectuied that the num- 
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(Thap ber of slain could hardly he less than seven thou 

sand * The destruction of this force was scarcely 

less important with regard to that strength which 
is based on opinion than on account of its actual 
and immediate effect in crippling the resources of 
the enemy The battalions which fell at Laswnree 
constituted the flower of Scmdia s army, and had 
been distinguished by the imposing name of the 
Deccan Invmciblos The charm was now broken , 
not only had the invincible battalions been van 
(pushed hut so entire had been thoir defeat that 
they had ceased to exist. The completeness of 
their destruction wns mdeed m one sense honourable 
to them, for it attested the vigour of their resist- 
ance but how proud was the distinction earned 
by those who had dispelled the illusion which had 
raised this corps above the reach of the chances 
of war and claimed for it a charter of perpetual 
success r 

The victory was gamed entirely by hard fighting 
The course taken by General Lake in various in 
Btnnces was bold even to the vergo of rashness. So 
nearly did it nppronch the lino which separates con 
rage from temerity, that had the result been un 
favourable, it would probably have been impugned 
by that numerous class whoso judgment, if not alto- 
gether governed by tho ovont, is greatly modified by 
it. His venturing to nttack tho enemy with his 
cavalry nlono cannot be defended without refer 
onco to tho belief undor which Ids resolution was 

* Tha u the estimate of Major Thom. 
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taken. He found tlie enemy were about to elude 
him altogether The subsequent advance to chaige 
with only part of Ins infantry is more easily 
defensible. Exposed as they were to a fire which 
Avas lapidly consuming them, it was scaicely possible 
that they could be placed in more unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, while an indication of feailess deter- 
mination Avas calculated at once to keep up then 
spnit and to abate that of the enemy But Avhat- 
ever opinion may be formed of the conduct of the 
battle of Laswaree, it is impossible to tiace its pro- 
giess and results Avithout a deep impression of reve- 
rence for that indomitable courage and perseverance 
by which victory was seemed to the English. The 
sanguine and imaginative will, from a perusal of its 
history, catch some portion of the spirit which burned 
in the breasts of those by whom it was won ; and if 
a casual recollection of it should ever flit over the 
mind of one engaged amid equal dangers m main- 
taining the cause of England m distant lands, the 
lapse of years will detract nothmg from the force of 
the example : the dauntless heioism of those who 
fought and conquered at Laswaree Avdl aid to nerve 
the arms and brace the smews of the soldier, so long 
as their deeds are remembered 

Again does it become necessary to direct atten- 
tion to the army in the south, foi the purpose of 
noticmg in their proper place its contributions to- 
wards the safety and honour of the British govern- 
ment General Wellesley had apprized Colonel Ste- 
venson of the necessity imposed on him of attacking 
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the enemy at Aesye without waiting for his junc- 
tion. The latter immediately marched with part 
of his troops and the enemy on hearing of his 
advance, departed suddenly from the spot where 
they had passed the night after the battle, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Adjnntee Ghaut, Colonel Ste- 
venson, having met with considerable difficulties on 
his march was unable to pursue them , and he was 
further detained, that the wounded in the battle of 
Assyo might have the assistance of his surgeons, 
great inconvenience and suffering having been occa- 
sioned by the want of a sufficient number of medical 
officere When Colonel Stevenson advanced, the 
enemy s infantry or rather the wreck of it, retired 
towards the Nerbudda. This division of the British 
force met with no interruption m the field, and 
Colonel Stevenson obtained possession of several 
important fortresses with little difficulty General 
Wellesley m the mean time made some rapid and 
harassing marches, all of them intended to pro- 
mote important objects. His situation cannot be 
better painted than in his own words. Since 
the battle of Aasye,” says he I have been Iiho a 
man who fights with one hand and defends himself 
with the other With Colonel Stevenson's corps I 
have acted offenavely and havo taken Asseerghur 
and with my own X havo covered his operations, and 
defended the territories of the Nixam and the 
Peishwa In doing tills, I have made some terrible 
marches, bat I have been remarkably fortunate 
first in stopping the cncmv when the) intended to 
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pass to the southward through the Casserbany Ghaut; 
and, afterwards, by a lapid march to the northward, 
m stopping Scmdia when he was moving to interrupt 
Colonel Stevenson’s opeiations against Asseeighur, 
m which he would otheiwise have undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel 
Stevenson got possession of Asseeighui ; and I think 
that in a day or two I shall turn Ragojee Bhoon- 
slali, " who has passed through to the southward. 
At all events, I am in time to prevent lnm doing any 
mischief. I think that we aie m gieat style to be 
able to act on the offensive at all m this quarter ; 
but it is only done by the celerity of oui movements, 
and by acting on the offensive or defensive with 
either coips, according to our situation and that of 
the enemy.”f 

In pursuit of the Rajah of Berar, General Wel- 
lesley amved at Aurangabad on the 29th of October 
The Raj'ah was so little anxious for a meetmg, that 
m the two days succeeding the ai rival of the British 
force at that place he moved his camp five times 
He, however, gathered sufficient confidence by the 
31st, to venture, with a body of four or five thousand 
horse, to attack a small force engaged in piotectmg 
a convoy of fourteen thousand bullocks, but was 
compelled to retire without any advantage beyond 
the capture of a few of the beasts 

Several weeks before this transaction, vague and 

* The Rajah of Berar 

! Letter of General Wellesley to Major Shawe, 26th October, 
1803 See Wellington Despatches 
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apparently unauthorized overtures for negotiation had 
been made on the part of San dm to General Wellesley 
Early in November there arrived m the English camp 
on a mission from Scindia, a Mahmtta chief of con 
steerable rank, named Joswant Rao Ghorepuray, and 
a Brahmin named Naroo Punt , but these persons, 
when called upon to produce their credentials, had 
none to shew They were permitted to remain m 
the English camp till measures could be taken for 
remedying this defect but before any answer could 
be received to their application for the purpose a 
letter was received by General Wellesley from 
Scindia, disavowing Jeswant Rao Ghorepuray and 
his colleague, and intimating an intention of send- 
ing another person to negotiate with the British 
general. The latter was persuaded, notwithstand- 
ing that Scmdia had really dispatched the mission 
which he now disavowed and notwithstanding tho 
letter of Scindia, it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacquainted with the chorac 
tenstics of Mnhrntta diplomacy “ In proportion ” 
said he, * ns I gam expenenco of the Mali ratios, I 
have more reason to be astonished at tho low and 
unaccountable tricks which even the highest classes 
of them practise, with a view, however remote, to 
forward their own interest.”* An addition to Ins 
expenenco was now about to bo made, perfectly in 
accordance with that which bo had previously gamed 
Shortly after tho receipt of Scindia s lottor disavow- 

* Letter of General W dialer to the governor general, 11th 
November 1803 
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mg JeswantRao Gliorepuray and his Brahmin asso- 
ciate, those parties produced a letter from their 
master, conveying to them certain powers sufficient to 
corroborate their claims to be received as the repre- 
sentatives of Scmdia, but insufficient to justify the 
British commander in even opening a negotiation 
Unable to treat for a peace, the vakeels proposed a 
temporary suspension of arms, ^and this was acceded 
to on condition that Scmdia with his army should 
enter Berar twenty coss to the eastward of Ellich- 
poie,^ and keep, at all times, at that distance from 
the British troops. On the part of Scmdia, it was 
demanded that the cessation of arms should extend 
to Hindostan, but to this General W ellesley refused 
to consent “The rule,” said General 'Wellesley, 
“ not to cease hostilities till peace be concluded, is 
a good one in geneial.”f His chief reason for con- 
cluding that a deviation from it would, m this case, 
be beneficial, was, that if hostilities continued unin- 
terruptedly, Scmdia would probably embarrass the 
contemplated operations of Colonel Stevenson, while 
the English would be unable to do any thing effec- 
tually against Scmdia, the army with him m the field 
being composed entirely of horse, to follow which 
would draw the English foice too far from its sources 
of supply, and prevent its bemg directed against the 
Rajah of Beiar Colonel Stevenson was preparing to 
attack Gawilghur, within the terntones of the last- 
named chief, and the fall of that place was regarded 

* About forty miles 

t Letter to governor-general, 23rd November, 1803 
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aa of great importance An irruption of the enemy 
into GnEerat, which web but weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended and to 
avert this was one of the objects of the British gene- 
ral m concluding the truce another was, to effect 
a division between Scindia and the Rajah of Barer, 
who was not included m it The agents had pro- 
posed that it should extend to the forces of that 
chief but the proposal, independently of its interfer- 
ing with one mam object of the British commander, 
that of separating the interests of the confederates, 
could not have failed to be rejected The agents 
of Scindia had no powers to treat for the Rajah of 
Berar and consequently he could not be bound by 
any stipulations which they might moke on his be- 
half He might have repudiated them on the ordi- 
nary principles of reason and justice and without 
any necessity for resorting to the convenient re- 
sources of Mnhrotta morality 

Colonel Stevenson, having equipped his force at 
Asseerghur for the siege of Gawilghur, marched to 
Ballapoor, where ho was joined by tho convoy which 
the Rajah of Borer had in vain attempted to cut 
off To support and cover his operations. General 
Wellesley descended tho ghauts by Rajoorn on tho 
25th of November At Partcrly was a force be- 
longing to the Riyah of Berar and commanded by 
his brother Manoo Bappoo it comprised, togethor 
with a body of cavalry, a great part, if not tho 
whole, of tho Rajah a infantry, and a largo propor 
tion of artillery Scindia s vakeels became alarmed 
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by General Wellesley’s appioacli to this force, and 
entreated that it might not be attacked His 
answer was, that theie was no suspense of arms 
with the Rajah of Berar ; and to this communica- 
tion he appended another, probably more unex- 
pected, that there was none with Scindia till he 
should comply with the terms of the agreement 
The provision that Scmdia should occupy a position 
twenty coss to the east of Elliehpore had not been 
complied with, that chief being encamped at Ser- 
loody, about four miles fiom the foice under Manoo 
Bappoo That Scindia should conform to any obli- 
gation except so far as it appealed to answer a pre- 
sent purpose, was, indeed, not to be expected. His 
conduct had reduced the armistice to that which 
Mahratta engagements may, for the most part, be 
considered — an idle and useless piece of writing, 
without force and without value General Wel- 
lesley accompanied his notice of Scmdia’s bieach of 
engagement by a declaration that he should attack 
the enemies of the Company wherever he should 
find them, and Scmdia was undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted not meielv as an enemy, but as one en- 
gaged in active hostilities 

At Parterly General Wellesley was jomed by the 
division under Colonel Stevenson. Shortly after 
their arrival parties of the enemy’s horse appeared, 
with which the Mysoiean cavalry skirmished during 
part of the day On General Wellesley going out 
to push forwaid the picquets of the infantry to sup- 
port the Mysorean horse, he perceived a long line 
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of infan try, cavalry and artillery regularly drawn up 
on the plains of Argaum, about six miles from the 
place where he had intended to encamp It was 
late, the day had been intensely hot, and the British 
had marched a long distance , but, notwithstanding 
these circumstances. General Wellesley resolved not 
to lose the opportunity which presented itself, and 
he accordingly marched forward to attach. Tlio 
advance was made in a single column, in a diroc 
tion nearly parallel to that of the enemy s line, the 
British cavalry leading The rear and left wero 
covered by native cavalry 

The enemy a infantry and guns were on tho left 
of their centre, and on the loft of these was a body 
of cavalry Soindia s army consisting of one very 
heavy body of cavalry was on the right, and to its 
right was a body of pin dan cs* and other light troops. 
Tho enemy’s line extended about fivo miles, having 
m its rear the village of Argamn, with extensive 
gardens and mclosures In its front was a plain, 
but considerably Intersected by water-courses 

As the Bntiah army approached the enemy It was 
formed into two lines, the infantry in tho first, tho 
cavalry m the second, supporting tho right, which 
was rather advanced, to press on tho cnomy s left. 
The left of the British wns supported by tho Mogul 
and Mysore cavalry Some delay took place from 
part of tho native infantry getting into confusion 
By one of those inexplicable panics which somc- 

* Marauder*, of whom more will appear in the latter portion* 
of the history of India. 
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times seize even tlie best troops, some battalions, 
wlncli bad eminently distinguished themselves at the 
battle of Assye, weie so terrified by the cannonading, 
far lnfenoi as it was to what they had previously 
encountered, that they broke and fell into confusion 
Happily, the general was at no great distance, and 
the piesence of him who had so lately led them to 
victory brought them back to their duty The 
whole then advanced m the best order. 

The conflict was not marked by any of those 
vicissitudes which lend interest to the nairative of 
such events, when victory seems to hover between 
the combatants. The battle was sanguinary, but 
from the moment when the temporary confusion in 
pait of the British hne was dispelled, the result was 
not for an instant doubtful The King’s 76th and 7 8th 
regiments were fiercely attacked by a large body of 
Persian troops, and the latter were entirely destroyed 
Scmdia’s cavalry made a charge on the first bat- 
talion of the 6th regiment, but bemg lepulsed with 
great slaughter, the whole line of the enemy gave 
way, and fled m the utmost disoider, abandoning to 
the victors thnty-eight pieces of cannon and all 
their ammunition. They were pursued, and great 
numbers of the fugitives destroyed The close of 
the day gave some advantage to the flying, but the 
light of the moon was sufficient to enable the pur- 
suers to add to then pievious captures many ele- 
phants and camels, and a considerable quantity of 
baggage The loss of the English m killed and 
wounded amounted to thiee hundred and forty-six 
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The enemy suffered dreadfully and General Wel- 
lesley declared his belief that, with one hour more 
of daylight, not a man would have escaped 

After this signal victoiy, General Wellesley de- 
termined to proceed to the siege of Gawilghur 
Both di Yimous of the army accordingly marched on 
the 5th of December, and arrived at Bib ch pore on 
the same day here they halted on the 0th, to pro- 
vide an hospital for the wounded 

Gawilghtur is thus described by General Wel- 
lesley — “ The fort of Gawilghur is situated on a 
range of mountains between the sources of the rivors 
Poona and Taptee It stands on a lofty mountain 
m this range, and consists of one complete inner fort, 
which fronts to the south where the rock is most 
steep and an outer fort, which covers the inner to the 
north west and north The outer fort has a third 
wall which covers the approach to it from tho north 
by the village of Labada. All these walls are 
strongly built, and fortified by ramparts and towers. 
The communications with the fort ore through threo 
gates one to tho south with the inner fort , ono to 
the north west with tho outer fort , and ono to tho 
north with the third walk Tho ascent to tho first is 
very long and steep and is practicable only for men 
that to the second is by a road used for tho common 
communications of tho garrison with tho countries to 
the southward , but tho road passes round the west 
side of tho fort, and is exposed for a great distaneo 
to its fire it is so narrow as to mako it imprac- 
ticable to approach regularly by it and the rock is 
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scarped on eacli side. This road also leads no fur- 
tliei than the gate. The communication with the 
northern gate is direct from the Tillage of Labada, 
and here the ground is level with that of the foit * 
but the load to Labada leads thiough the moun- 
tains for about tlnity miles from Elliehpore, and it 
was obvious that the difficulty and labour of moving 
ordnance and stoies to Labada would be very 
great.” 

Notwithstanding the objections existing against 
the last -mentioned route, it was lesolved to 
adopt it, on the ground that it was the least objec- 
tionable of the three, and the requisite measures 
were immediately taken. Two detachments were 
made, — one to drive the enemy from the giound 
which they occupied to the southward of the fort ; 
the other to seize the foitified village of Damer- 
gaum, covering the entrance to the mountains which 
were to be passed in the way to Labada. These 
detachments succeeded in pei forming the services 
on which they were respectively dispatched 

On the 7th of Decembei both divisions of the 
army marched from Elliehpore ; Colonel Stevenson 
into the mountains by Damergaum, and Geneial 
Wellesley towards the southern face of the fort of 
Gawilghur. From that day till the 12th, when 
Colonel Stevenson bioke ground near Labada, the 
tioops m his division went through a series of ex- 
hausting labouis not unprecedented m Indian war- 
faie, but raiely paralleled elsewhere. The heavy 
oidnance and stores were dragged by hand over 
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mountains and through ravines for nearly the whole 
distance -which had to he passed and this by roads 
which it was previously necessary for the troops to 
construct for themselves. At night, on the 12tli, 
Colonel Stevenson erected two batteries in front of 
the north free of the fort , one, consisting of two 
iron eighteen pounders and three iron twolve- 
ponnders, to breach the outer fort and third wall 
the other, composed of two brass twelve-pounders 
and two five-inch howitxera, to clear and destroy 
the defences on the point of attack On the 
same mght the troops of General Wellesleys divi- 
sion constructed a battery on a mountain towards 
the southern gate. Two brass twelve-pounders wore 
here mounted — two iron ones were to haYO been 
added, but no exertions of the troops could get them 
into their places. 

All the batteries opened their fire on the morning 
of the 13th, and on the 14th, at mght, tho breaches 
m the walls of the outer fort were practicable Tho 
party destined for the mam attack from the north 
was led by Lieutenant Colonel Kenny nnd, to divert 
the enemy s attention, two nttachs wore made from 
tho southward by troops from General Wellesley s 
division, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wallace 
and Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers. About ton in 
the morning the three parties advanced, and nearly 
simultaneously The detachment under Colonel 
Chalmers arrived at tho north west gnto at tho mo- 
ment when tho enemy were endeavouring to cscapo 
through it from tho ba^onot9 of the assailants under 
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Colonel Kenny. Thus far, therefore, the attack had 
entirely succeeded ; hut the wall of the inner fort, m 
which no breach had been made, was yet to be 
earned. After some attempts upon the gate of 
communication between the inner and outer fort, a 
place was found at which it was deemed practicable 
to escalade Ladders were brought, by which Cap- 
tain Campbell and the light infantry of the King’s 
94th ascended * by them the gates were opened to 
the storming party, and the fort was m the British 
possession. This acquisition was made with com- 
paratively small loss During the siege and storm, 
the total amount was one hundred and twenty-six 
killed and wounded The garrison was numerous 
and well armed : vast numbers of them were 
killed, particularly at the different gates. Much 
ordnance and many stand of English arms were 
found within the fort. The killadar was a Rajpoot 
of eminent bravery, but whose judgment seems to 
have been so greatly inferior to his courage that he 
had been unable to frame any regular plan for de- 
fending the inner wall He was aided by another 
Rajpoot, Beni Smgh, bold and intrepid as himself ; 
but the bravery of the leadeis does not seem to have 
been shared by those whom they commanded Little 
of their spmt was displayed by the gamson The two 
Rajpoot commanders appear to have considered the 
fall of the place as inevitable, and to have resolved 
not to survive the event Their bodies weie found 
among a heap of slam; a more fearful evidence 
vol m 2 a 
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of the determined spirit m which they had acted 
was afforded by the discovery that, in conformity 
with the feeling of their country, they had doomed 
their wives and daughters to become sharers m the 
fete which they scorned to evade for themselves. 
Bnt the task had been imperfectly performed A 
few of the women only were dead the rest, some 
of whom had received several wounds, survived to 
afford exercise to the humane feelings of the con 
querors It is scarcely necessary to add, that Gene- 
ral Wellesley directed all attention and respect to 
bo shewn them * 

The battle of Argaum and the capture of GawiI- 
ghur impressed the confederate chieftains with a 
sense of the necessity of quickening their endeavours, 
to secure to themselves some portion of territory 
and some degree of power Before the occurrence 
of the latter event, the Rajah of Berar lmd dis- 
patched vakeels to the camp of General Wellesley, 
and on the 17th of December a separate treaty of 
peace with that chief was concluded By this treaty 
the Rajah ceded the perpetual sovereignty of tho pro- 
vince of Cuttack, including the fort and district of 
Balnsore, to the Company and their allies The 
latter were not named, and General Wellesley in 
transmitting the treaty to the governor-general, ob- 
served The reasons for omitting to name tho allies 
in the treaty and to engage that they shall ratify it, 

* The duetrreiy of these female* U related in a journal of Sir 
Jasper Ntcolls, K.C.B quoted in the Wellington Despatches 
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will become sufficiently obvious when the character 
and conduct of the government of these allies are 
recollected. It will remain with your excellency,” 
he continued, “ to give such orders as you may think 
pioper to the residents at the different durbars, to 
obtain the assent of the allies to the treaty, but I 
should imagine that the Rajah of Berai will be satis- 
fied with your excellency’s ratification ” In truth, 
there was not, and nevei has been, a prince m India 
who would not feel more confidence m the simple 
promise of the head of the English government than 
in the most solemn securities of any native sove- 
reign within the countiy The general terms in 
which the cessions were made weie thus accounted 
for by General Wellesley “ The cessions under the 
tieaty are made to the Biitish government and its 
allies, and I have drawn it in this manner in order 
that your excellency may have an opportunity of 
disposing of them hereafter, in such manner as you 
may think proper.” Besides the cessions above men- 
tioned, the Rajah of Berar relinquished all claims on 
certain old possessions of the Nizam, the levenues of 
which had for some tune been collected by the two 
princes in various proportions. At fiist the Rajah re- 
ceived only a fifth* the encroaching spirit of Mahratta 
policy soon increased his share to a fourth It then 
became half, by treaty, and latterly four-fifths, by 
exaction and violence By the treaty this partition, 
with all its tendency to throw the whole into the hands 
of the Mahratta prince, came to an end, and the 
frontier of the Nizam was carried forward to the 

2 a 2 
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Wurda river The ministers of the rajah were de- 
sirous of the insertion of on article confirming all 
grants and treaties made heretofore by the Nizam and 
the Peishwa , but General Wellesley objected that he 
could not consent to confirm that of which he had 
no knowledge In place of suoh confirmation, ho 
proposed the mediation and arbitration of the Bri- 
tish and a claim upon Its justice, as the best security 
that the Rajah could have for his demands npon the 
other powers , and the proposal being accepted, an 
article was framed, binding the Company’s govern 
ment to the discharge of the requisite duties. The 
comment of General W ellesley upon this port of the 
negotiation is fall of instruction. ‘ It appears to 
me,” says he, “ an important point gamed, and highly 
honourable to the character of the British govern 
meat, that even its enemies are willing to appeal to 
its justice against the demands of its allies.” To an 
article binding the Rajah never to take or retain in 
his service any Frenchman or subject of any Euro- 
pean or American government at war with the 
English, or any British subject, whether European 
or Indian without the consent of the British govern- 
ment, no objection was offered by his minis tore , hut 
a clause was added at the Riyah’s request, by which 
the Company engaged not to aid or countenance 
any of his discontented relations, rnjalis, zommdare, 
or subjects, who might fly from or rebel against his 
authority A succeeding article, providing that ac- 
credited ministers from each gtn eminent should 
reside at the court of the other was admitted by the 
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Rajah ’s mmisteis with equal facility, but another was 
tlie occasion of some difficulty The Biitish govern- 
ment had concluded tieaties with some minor chief- 
tains, feudatories of the Rajah. The aiticle m ques- 
tion lequiied that these tieaties should he confirmed, 
and it was provided that lists of the paities with 
whom tieaties had been made should be given to 
the Rajah, when that with himself should be latified 
by the govemoi-geneial The Rajah’s minister ob- 
jected that, after the cessions which his master had 
made by former articles of the treaty, he had no 
temtory left which he might not be bound to give 
up by virtue of the article under consideration The 
answei of Geneial Wellesley was decisive. The 
Rajah’s mimster was told that the article was indis- 
pensable, and could not be given up ; but it was 
added, that the British government would not have 
consented to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah had it desired the destruction of his state. 
The article, it was explained, was not intended to 
apply to more cases than were absolutely necessary 
to pieserve the good faith of the British government, 
and it was stated that it should be applied to no othei 
The vakeel piofessed himself satisfied, and the aiticle 
was admitted By an article immediately following 
that which had occasioned the discussion above no- 
ticed, the Rajah agreed to separate himself from the 
confedeiacy formed by Scmdia and othei Mahratta 
chiefs against the Company. This, like the preced- 
ing aiticle, was a source of some difficulty — not that 
it nas objected to by the Rajah, but the British com- 
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mander demanded a hostage for its doe performance. 
The answer of the Rajah 8 yak eel was, that his mas- 
ter would send whomsoever the English general 
pleased — with certain exceptions — those exceptions 
extending to the only persons whose presence m the 
English camp would be of the least value as a 
security, the brother son or nephew of the Rnjah. 
Fearing that this point would not be conceded, and 
that the treaty, which it iras certainly very desirable 
to the British government to obtain, might go off 
on the question, General Wellesley resolved not to 
persist m demanding a hostage.* The last obstacle 

* The Marquis Wellealey m a private letter addreaaed to Gene- 
ral Wellemloy a few day* subsequently to the cond union of the 
treaty (of winch he was not aware) directed hoatagea to be re 
quired and suggested the poaiibihty of the two principal confoder 
atea bong hostages for their own good conduct The letter ha* no 
public m tercet, but it 1* »o happy a ipecxmen of epistolary compoei 
turn and la withal to brief that it* inacrtian cannot fail to giro 
pleasure to the reader It has all the ea*e ngonr and *porti\-ene*i 
which mark Chre a familiar letten with (a* might be expected 
from the aupenor adrantagea of it* writer) greater correctne** and 
elegance. Such effunan* are valuable a* evidence of the equnni 
mity which mind* of high order maintain amid dream* tan ce* 
which would he felt by inferior intellect* trmnrhekmng The 
letter will be found in the Deapatchea of the Duke of Wellington i — 

Fort William 23rd December 1803 
My dear Arthur — I received thi* morning your dispatch of 
the 30th of November from Pateriy with the account of your 
tignal and moat *ea»onahle victory of Argaum Although I cn 
tirely approved of your armistice and thought It a moat judkdoc* 
measure I confeaa that I prefer your victory to your annlaticc ; 
and I think your laat battle muit hare removed every obstacle to 
peace «nd facilitated every accommodation which can tend to 
enlarge the channel* of amicable intercoone 
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to the satisfactory conclusion of tlie negotiation was 
thus lemoved, and tlie confedeiacy against the Bn- 
tish government was depiived of an impoitant limb. 
The tieaty was duly latified by the Rajah of Berar, 
and also by the governor-general 

The secession of the Rajah of Berar probably de- 
termined Scindia to seek peace with more earnest- 
ness and sincerity than he had keretofoie displayed 
J eswant Rao Ghorepmay and Naroo Punt had re- 
mained m the British camp, and on the 23rd of 
December they weie j'omed there by two of Scmdia’s 
ministers, named Eitul Punt and Havel Nyn, with the 
declared object of concluding a peace The ordinary 
course of Mahratta diplomacy might, however, have 
been pursued, but for the extraordinary decision of 
Geneial Wellesley; and the lesult of his liimness was, 
that on the 30th a tieaty was signed, which, like 
that with the Rajah of Berar, was declared to be with 

“ I have not yet discovered whether the battle was occasioned 
by a rupture of the truce on the part of Scmdia, or by Scmdia’s 
refusal to grant to his vakeels the powers which you most pro- 
perly have required for the purpose of founding the basis of the 
negotiation on the admission of a retention of a part of our con- 
quests, or by Scmdia’s re-disavowal of lus avowal of JeswantRao 
Gorepuray, or by an accidental rencontre of the armies before the 
truce had commenced, or by a treacherous junction between 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar But, qudcunque vid, a battle is 
a profit with the native powers 

“ In any truce or treaty, you must now require hostages from 
Scmdia’s or Ragojee’s [Rajah of Berar’ s] family, upon Lord 
Cornwallis's principle in 1792 If you should happen to take 
the persons of Scindia or Ragojee, you will send them with an 
escort of honour to Fort William to negotiate peace with me, and 
to be their own hostages for its due execution ” 
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the Company and its allies, the latter not being' 
named, and the cessions to be made to the allied 
powers generally Those cessions comprised all the 
territories north of the conn tries of the Riyahs of 
Jeypore and Joudpore, and the Rana of Gohud, 
with the exception of certain pergunnahs consi- 
dered the private property of Scindia s house The 
jagbire lands of tho ladies of his family, and those of 
some of his powerful ministers and sirdars, were to 
remain in their possession, under the protection of 
the British government, and other sirdars in Scindia s 
service were to be provided for by pensions or jng- 
hires, subject to a provision fixing a limit to tho 
total amount to be thus applied General Wellesley, 
m communicating this arrangement to the governor- 
general, thus assigns Ins reasons for consenting to 
it “ It would have been impossible to arrange tins 
great cession, m the disturbed state of Scmdia s go- 
vernment, under all the circumstances of his mis- 
fortunes in the war, and of the groat diminution of 
his military power and reputation in comparison 
with that of his rival Holhar, without determining 
to provide, m some degree, for those who reaped 
benefits from the revenue of the ceded tern tones, 
or making up my mind to throw mto Holhar s 
hnjidfl, and to add to his arms, all the sirdars and 
troops who had been subsisted by tho resources of 
those countries, who must have been forthwith dis- 
charged from Scindia s service, and must have looked 
to Holkar for protection and futuro employment. 

I chose tho former, which I think ifl mc^t consistent 
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■witli your excellency’s policy , and it appears that, 
besides avoiding the evil of increasing the numbeis 
of the followers of the only freebooter that lemams 
in India, it tends to establish an influence m 
Scindia’s durbar, which must guide its measures in 
a great degiee, even if Scindia should omit to unite 
himself more closely with the Company, and must 
tend greatly to facilitate all the objects of the British 
government in his durbai, if he should agree to the 
terms of the geneial defensive alliance.” 

Besides the districts already desciibed, Scindia 
agreed to give up, m perpetual sovereignty, the forts 
of Baroacli and Ahmednuggur, and the territoiies 
depending upon them, except so much of the terri- 
tory dependent on the latter as formed part of his 
family property ; but into the land thus reserved to 
him he was nevei to introduce any troops to collect 
levenue, or under any pretence whatevei. Fuitlier, 
Scmdia renounced for ever all claims of every de- 
scription upon the British government and their 
allies, the Nrzam, the Peishwa, and the Guicowar ; 
he agreed to confirm the treaties concluded by the 
British government with the lajahs and otheis pie- 
viously his feudatories ; to admit the rights of the 
Peishwa to ceitam lands m Malwa as formerly 
existing, and, m case of difference, to submit to the 
aibitiation of the Company ; to relinquish all claims 
upon the emperor, and abstain from all interference 
in his majesty’s affairs. The provision, excluding 
from Scmdia’s seivice Fienchmen and other fo- 
reigners, was the same as that m the treaty with 
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the Rajah of Bcrar Accredited ministers from tho 
two states were to be reciprocally received Scindia 
was to be admitted if he chose, to the general de- 
fensive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies , and m the event of his consenting 
within two months to become a party to it, the 
Company engaged to famish a force, for the defence 
of his territories, of six battalions of infantry with 
their complement of ordnance and artillery, and 
usual equipments, but no pecuniary payment or 
further territorial cession was to be made on this 
account , the expense of the force was to be defrayed 
out of the revenue of the lands ceded by other articles 
of tho treaty If Scindia should decline to become 
a party to the general defensive alliance and ro- 
coive a British force, the refusal was not to affect 
any other stipulations of the treaty The exemption 
of Scindia from any additional charge on account of 
the British, should he consent to receive such a pro- 
tection, was one of the most extraordinary, but, at 
the some time, one of the most judicious points of 
arrangement exhibited in tho treaty Tho reasons 
operating on the mind of the British negotiator 
and tending to its adoption, ore thus stated by him- 
self in addressing the govern or-goneral — “ In tho 
course of this war, Scindia 8 powor reputation, nnd 
military resources have been greatly diminished 
while his rival, HolLar after having recovered the 
possessions of his family by his treaty of poaco with 
Scindia, remains with undim hushed power nnd in 
creased reputation Comparatively with those of 
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Scindia, his poner and Ins military lesouiccs are 
much gi eater than they wcic previous to the war, 
and I have but little doubt that the contest between 
those chiefs will be ic\i\ed. This Mould be a 
matter of but little consequence to the British go- 
vernment, if the paities were so equal in point of 
strength, lcsouicc*, and abilities, as to render the 
emit of the contest doubtful But Holkar is cei- 
tamly, at this moment, *mpeiioi to Scindia in eveiy 
point of mow, and the consequence of leaving the 
lattei to his own means must be that he will fall an 
easy prey to Holkar ; or if he should endeavoui to 
avoid the contest, uhicli I do not think piobablc, 
Ins government will, by degrees, become dependent 
upon that of Ins uval. Undei these circumstances, 
and particulaily as I was awaic of youi excellency’s 
deteimmation to suppoitthe peace, and the lelative 
situation m which it should leave the diffeient 
powers in the manner in which that had been 
established by the exeicise of the foice of the 
Butish government, I thought it expedient to hold 
forth to Scindia an option of becoming a party of 
the geneial defensive alliance ; and, as a further 
inducement to him to agree to that tieaty, to engage 
that the assistance which should be given to him 
should occasion no further diminution of his reve- 
nue I was induced to make this last engagement 
by the conviction that Scindia would not agiee to 
the treaty of general defensive alliance, although his 
mimsteis proposed that he should unite himself 
more closely with the Company, if he weie to be 
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obliged to pay for the assistance which he should 
receive, and that if he does agree to that treaty the 
peace of India is secured as far as it can be by human 
means I have every reason to believe, also, that 
when Scindia shall wind up his affair s nt the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear revenue 
such as the British government would require to pay 
the expenses of the force which might be givon to 
hum”* 

It thuB appears that there was reason to suspect 
that Scindia could not have paid for n subsidiary 
force had he been disposed, and that, if he had pos- 
sessed the power of paying he would have been 
unwilling to pay It was important to uphold him 
against Holkar, and to attach him if possible, to the 
British confederacy — so important, that with refe- 
rence to the fiict that the English acquired by tho 
treaty large territorial cessions, and m consideration 
of this advantage, it was worth while to afford to 
Scindia the assistance of the British force without 
demanding more Such were the views of General 
Wellesley and they were justified by the circum- 
stances under which they were formed. 

The day on which the negotiations with Scindia 
were brought to a termination was distinguished by 
an event of a different character but ono calcu 
Iated to promote the interests of peace and order 
General Campbell with a force previously employed 
in defence of tho Niiams territories, had been dis- 

* Letter from General Wellesley to the governor general 30th 
December 1603 See Wellington Despatches 
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patched into the south Mahratta country to check chap 
some suspicious indications on the part of the jag- XVI11 ‘ 
lmedars there. On the 27th of December he re- ad. 1803 . 
ceived at Wo'odasoory information that a party of 
Mahratta plunderers, amounting to about ten thou- 
sand horse, with some pmdanes on foot, had passed 
the Kistna at the Dharoor Ghaut, and were proceed- 
ing towards Modianooi General Campbell marched 
on the following morning with his cavalry and 
flank companies lightly equipped, and on the 29th 
reached J allyhall, when a party of marauding horse 
sent to watch his motions were surprised, and their 
chief, a notorious plunderer, with several of Ins offi- 
ceis — if officers they may be called — brought m pri- 
soners. The leader of the ruffian force, of which 
General Campbell was in seal eh, was a man named 
Mahomed Bey Khan ; but this name he repudiated 
as unsuitable to his purpose. That by which he 
chose to be known was Dhoondia Waugh, a name 
which it will be recollected was borne by apieceding 
adventurer, whose career towards sovereignty, as 
well as his life, were prematurely abridged by Gene- 
ral Wellesley* Although the death of Dhoondia 
Waugh was a matter of sufficient notoriety, the new 
adventuiei found from eastern creduhty a ready 
admission of his pretensions He was, moreover, a 
devotee, and exhibited that combination of undis- 
guised lobbery and avowed sanctity, which, howevei 
extraordinary elsewhere, is not regaided as remark- 
able in countries where religion, though extend- 

* See page 118 
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cha p ing its control to almost every outward act which 
men can perform, aspires not to the office of puri- 
fying the heart. At Jallyhall General Campbell 
heard that this saintly robber had pitched his camp 
between Doodyhall and Moodianoor, with the inten- 
tion of intercepting the British convoyB and carrying 
his depredationsbeyond the Toombuddra. The British 
commander thereupon marched on the enemy on the 
A.D 1803. evening of the 29th of December, and at four o clock 
on the morning of the 30th learned that he was 
within six miles of those whom he sought, and that 
they were entirely ignorant of his approach. At 
dawn of day he came upon them, and pushed Ins 
cavalry into the centre of their camp with little op- 
position. An hour sufficed to destroy part of the 
band which the sham Dhoondia Waugh had collected 
around him, and to disperse the rest. Two thou 
sand of the enemy were killed, and upwards of one 
thousand wounded or made prisoners the remainder 
threw down their arms and fled Among the pri- 
soners was the venerable facquir who, under bor- 
rowed plumes, hod led to the work of plunder and 
devastation. His banner on the day of his defeat, 
was followed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military employment, were oppressed 
with few scruples as to its character when tested by 
the principles of morality or the degree of estimation 
in which it must be regarded by men trained in 
European modes of thought. One of these, whoso 
dress and appointments seemed to Indicate him to ho 
a person above the common rank, wns killed , tho re- 
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maimng three escaped by the help of good hoises and 
their own discretion, which prompted them to depart 
at an early period of the engagement. The whole of 
the fieehooteis’ baggage and bazaais, and upwards 
of twenty thousand bullocks, weie taken. Only two 
men in the English force were killed and fifteen 
wounded The flank companies of the King’s 83 rd, 
after maichmg thnty miles, came up with the cavalry, 
and had their full share m the attack upon this horde 
of plundereis. 

Among the objects embiaced by the governor- 
general’s compiehensive plan of warfare was the 
occupation of Bundlecund This design was prose- 
cuted during the progress of the important operations 
which have been narrated, but was not entirely 
completed until after the conclusion of peace with 
the Rajah of Berai and Scindia The Peishwa had 
certain claims on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally 
that the English, m the first instance, appeared 
there More than seventy years before the occur- 
rence of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, being 
hard piessed by a Rajpoot enemy, solicited the aid 
of the Peishwa It was promptly granted, and so 
highly was the service appi eciated by Chitoor Sal, 
that he adopted the Peishwa as a son, and on his 
death left him an equal share of his dominions with 
two sons, whose claims to the title were founded m 
nature This was the origin of the Peishwa’s right 
It is unnecessary to puisue the history of Bundlecund 
minutely — it will be enough to say that it differed 
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little from that of other porta of India under na- 
tive government or native anarchy Late in the 
eighteenth century we find the province overran 
by two chiefs, named All Bahaudur and Hunmut 
Bahaudur, the former an illegitimate scion of the 
house of the Peishwa, the latter a soldier of fortune, 
little scrupulous as to modes of obtaining its favour 
though distinguished for his religious attainments, 
and holding high rank m one of those associations 
which open to fanaticism means for gratifying spiri 
tufll pnde, and to imposture opportunity for profit- 
able deception He was a Gossain.* All Bahandur 

* The Goaaains, says Captam Duff properly bo called 
are follower!) of Mahdeo r the Byragee* generally maintain the 
supremacy of Vishnoo The Gossams are a much more name 
rout body m the Mnhratta conntry tium the Byragee* thar 
dress -when they wear do then, ia invariably dyed orange, a colour 
emblematical of Mahdeo The Gooams for the moat part, 
hare demited from the rn lea of thar order m a mann er xmircr 
aelly stigmatized by Hindoo* They engage m trade j they 
enlist as soldier* j some of them many and many of them ha re 
concubine*. Goesama who go without clothing acquire superior 
character but tboee of greatest lanctity are the Goaaains who 
never shave or cut their hair or nails or who hare rowed to keep 
thar heads or Inn be in a particular poaition. The penance*, by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary tortures which some 
of them undergo are often greater than one might suppose tho 
human frame could endure. Men who survive such exposure and 
voluntarily submit to such bodily suffering are, it may easily be 
concaved very formidable when they take up arms. Gotaaina 
and Byre gees have frequently waged a religious war and some of 
the divisions of Gossams hare had desperate battle* with ench 
other Under a weak or unsettled government, the Goaiain* and 
Byrsgees hare both been guilty of dreadful outrage* on the per 
sons and p ro p er ty of the inoffensive part of the community but 
the former are more notorious in this respect than the hitter 
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acknowledged tlie paramount authority of the 
Peishwa, and owned his own liability to render tri- 
bute, but which, according to oriental fashion, he 
never paid. His death left the authority of Him- 
mut Bahaudur predominant , but that pious person 

They used to travel in armed parties, and, under pretence of seek- 
ing chanty, levied contributions on the country Where unsuc- 
cessfully resisted, they frequently plundered, murdered, and com- 
mitted the most brutal enormities.”— Duff’s History of the Mah- 
rattas, vol 1 pp 16, 18 

The religious mendicancy of the Gossams thus so closely re- 
sembles freebootmg, that no surpnse need be felt at the union 
of the two pursuits In a note on part of the passage above 
quoted, Captain Duff, after stating that there are ten divisions 
of Gossams, distinguished by some shades of difference in their 
observances, gives the following account of the process by which 
these turbulent devotees are fabricated — *“ To become a Gos- 
sam, such castes as wear the kurgoota or string round the loins 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth if any covering be 
deemed necessary , and the person generally attaches himself to 
some one of the fraternity, as desirous to become a chela or dis- 
ciple The novice may proceed thus far and still retreat , the 
irretrievable step by which he becomes a Gossam for ever is in 
the ceremony called home, which, m this case, must be gone 
through m the most solemn manner It is performed by taking 
an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stundeel , this is to 
be filled with pure un mix ed mould, over which powders of 
various colours are to be strewed , upon this a fire is Ion died, 
and over the whole ghee or milk is poured for a certain number 
of times, during which munturs or mystical verses are repeated, 
and vows solemnly made of poverty, celibacy, and perpetual pil- 
gnmage to the different holy places throughout India ” The 
value of these vows has been illustrated by Captain Duff’s state- 
ments as to the practices of those who make them He adds, 
that “ the disciples of a Gossam are obtained in three ways — 
voluntary followers, slaves purchased, and chddren obtained from 
parents who had vowed to make them Gossams previous to their 
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not feeling quite secure in his authority, and think- 
ing that a jaghire under a power able to protect its 
dependents was preferable to the possession of no- 
minal sovereignty without the means of maintaining 
it, made a tender of the province of Bundlecund to 
the British government The offer was made to 
Mr Henry Wellesley while holding the office of 
lieutenant-governor of the ceded provinces. It was 
declined on the obvious and honourable ground that 
it could not be accepted without violating the rights 
of the Peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, the flight of the Peishwa, 
and the conclusion of the treaty of Bassern, by 
changing the position of the British government 
effected a change in its determination The occupa- 
tion of Bimdlecnnd m the name and on the behalf of 
the Peishwa, was consistent with justice, while, at the 
same time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a view 
to prevent its falling mto tho hands of tho confede- 
rated chiefe Mr Mercer a medical officor who 
had been secretary to Mr Henry Wellesley, was 
accordingly dispatched to Dlahnbad to confer with 
an agent of Ilimmut Bahaudur, and terms for the 
co-operation of that personage were arranged Tho 
Gossain, it appeared, hod a relative who had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vlnor Ah and on 
that account was kept prisoner at Lucknow IIis 
liberation was demanded by Himmut Bahaudur, and 
the British government undertook to solicit the 
Viner to grant it, on condition of the party thus 
favoured giving security for his future good conduct 
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Thus much did the holy man stipulate for his rela- 
tion ; hut, albeit his vows should have weaned him 
from any aspirations after the 01 dinary objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for him- 
self. It was not a cell, where he might pass his days 
m sohtary meditation, nor a sum of money to be 
disbursed m charitable gifts — it was a jaghne in 
the Doab, suitable, not to his profession, but to 
“ his rank and station,” and an assignment of leve- 
nue m Bundlecund of twenty lacs of rupees for the 
support of a body of troops which this despiser of 
eaithly good proposed to keep at his command In 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops were 
to be always piepared to obey the orders of the 
British government. These terms were granted, 
the pi ogress of the negotiation being facilitated by 
anothei carried on with the Peishwa for the cession 
to the Butish government of temtoiy m Bundle- 
cund m place of other cessions made by the treaty 
of Bassem 

A British detachment which had been formed near 
Illalabad, under Lieutenant Colonel Powell, shortly 
afteiwaids entered the countiy, and was joined at 
Teroa by Himmut Bahaudur, at the head of eight 
thousand irregular infantry, about foui thousand 
hoise, three regular battalions commanded by a 
European officei, and twenty-five pieces of ordnance. 
On arriving at the liver Cane, which flows through 
Bundlecund and falls into the Jumna a little below 
the town of Corah, they found posted on the opposite 
side the army of Shumsheei Bahaudur, son of Ah 
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chap Baliaudiir, -who, like those by 'whom he was con 

fronted professed to act in the name of the Peishwa. 

Having reduced several forts m the vicinity, and 
established the British authority between the Jumna 
and the Cane, Colonel Powell crossed the latter 
nver A senes of desultory warfare and m decisive 
negotiation followed. The British authonty con- 
tinued in the mean time, to be extended. S hum- 
sheer Bahaudnr found great difficulty m prevailing 
on himself to submit, although submission was ob- 
viously inevitable , but an offer to settle on him and 
his family an annnal sum of four lacs of rupees 
brought him to the English camp His submission 
was speedily followed by the surrender of all the 
forts in Bundlecund held by bis adherents. 

Mention has been made of a negotiation with the 
Peishwa, having for its object an exchange of a por- 
tion of the cessions made under the treaty of Bob- 
sem. It ended in the formation of eight supple- 
mental articles to that treaty, by the first of which 
certain territories m the Carnatic, yiolding a revenue 
of sixteen lacs, were restored to the Peishwa. By 
the second, the Company s government renounced a 
portion of territory m Gnzerat, yielding throe lacs 
sixteen thousand rupees. The third provided for 
the addition to the Poona subsidiary force of a regi 
ment of native cavalry, of the same strength and 
complement as the cavalry regiment belonging to 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force The fourth an 
nulled the fifteenth article of tho treaty which re- 
gulated the amount of force to be brought Into tho 
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field by tbe Peishwa in case of war, and fixed it at four 
thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry, with 
a due proportion of ordnance and military stores ; 
this was a considerable reduction fiom the former 
amount, which was ten thousand cavalry and six 
thousand infantry. The fifth article provided that 
a coips of Mahratta cavalry, amounting to five thou- 
sand, should, during the war, be maintained by the 
Butish government for the service of the state of 
Poona, two thousand of whom were to serve with 
the Peishwa, and three thousand with the British 
army in the field. The sixth related to the cessions 
to be made m consideration of the countries relin- 
quished by the Company under the first and second 
articles, and of the additional expense incurred by 
them under others. Territory in Bundlecund pro- 
ducing a revenue equal to that ceded in the Car- 
natic and Guzerat, namely, nmeteen lacs sixteen 
thousand rupees, was to be transferred to the Com- 
pany; a further tract of country, yielding fifty 
thousand rupees, was to be bestowed, m considera- 
tion of the high value of the country lestored m 
Guzei at, and cessions to the amount of separate 
sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and foui lacs, 
to meet the expense of the cavalry legiment added 
to the subsidiary force, that of maintaining the Mah- 
ratta corps of hoise, and the extraordmaiy expenses 
of putting down lesistance in Bundlecund and esta- 
blishing the British authority there The total 
value of the cessions in Bundlecund was thus thirty- 
six lacs sixteen thousand rupees By the seventh 
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article, the whole of these cessions were to be taken 
from those parts of Bnndlecnnd most contiguous to 
the British possessions, and most convenient for the 
Company s occupation. The eighth article related to 
the territory restored in Gurerat, and after reciting 
that such territory was particularly valuable to the 
Company by reason of its proximity to the city of 
Surat, in the prosperity of which the British govern- 
ment entertained an anxious concern, it provided 
that the territories referred to shonld be so managed 
and governed at all times by the Mahratta autho- 
rities, as to conduce to the convenience of Surat, by 
attention to the rules of good neighbourhood and 
the promotion of amicable and commercial inter- 
course between the inhabitants on both sides. It 
was further provided that as the sovereignty of the 
river Taptee belonged to the British government, 
the Mahratta authority in the restored territory 
should have no right or concern whatever m the 
wreck of any vessel that might be cast upon any 
part of the country bordering on the nver hut 
should be bound, in tho event of any wreck taking 
place, to render the vessel all practicable aid, for 
which the parties assisting were to bo entitlod to 
receive, from the owners of the wreck, just and rea- 
sonable compensation. This last article was not unne- 
cessary Even in countries where higher principles 
of action than prevail among the Mahrattos aro pro- 
fessed, the fragments of property that havo survived 
the destruction occasioned by tempest or accident 
are bat too frequently regarded as lawful objects of 
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appropriation. The Malnattas, m adopting this view, 
■would only be extending to the wateis the piinci- 
ples by which their conduct is invanably goyerned 
on the land. On the remainder of the supplemental 
articles little observation is necessaiy The ex- 
changes of terntory weie convenient to both parties 
interested m them The Butish government ob- 
tained terntory in a quaiter where it was veiy de- 
snable to possess it The Peishwa received back a 
country from which he would realize a le venue, m ex- 
change for one fiom which he bad nevei deiived any ; 
while Bundlecund, by being placed under the au- 
thonty of the Company, was lelieved from the 
anaichial state which had long pi evaded, and placed 
m circumstances to paitake of the good order and 
prospenty which charactenze the Bntish dominions 
in India, as compaied with those under native go- 
vernments 

A bnef digression from the piogiess of events in 
India must now be permitted, for the purpose of 
noticing a naval action of extraordinary brilliancy, 
in which the Company’s ships, unaided by any ves- 
sels of war, signally sustained the honour of Great 
Britain m the Indian seas A fleet from Canton 
had been dispatched from that place on the 31st 
January, 1804, undei the care of Captain Dance, 
who commanded one of the ships named the Earl 
Camden, and who was selected for the charge as- 
signed to him as bemg the senior commander On 
the morning of the 14th of February four stiange 
sail were discerned. It was subsequently ascer- 
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tamed that they consisted of a ship of eighty four 
guns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of twenty- 
eight guns At daybreak on the 1 5 th, the ships 
which had been discerned on the preceding day 
were observed lying to about three miles to wind- 
ward of the English fleet. The merchantmen 
hoisted their colours and offered battle if the 
strangers chose to come down. The four ships 
immediately hoisted French colours, and the larger 
was observed to carry a rear-admirals flag In 
addition to the ships already mentioned was a brig, 
■which hoisted Batavian colours They formed a 
squadron which had been dispatched under Ad- 
miral Linois to the Indian seas on the recommence- 
ment of hostilities between the English and French 
after the brief peace of Amiens. The enemy 
evincing no alacrity in accepting the invitation 
of the British commander the latter formed in 
order of sailing and steered his course The enemy 
then filled their sails and edged down towards the 
English, with the obvious intention of cutting off 
their rear As soon as this was perceived Com- 
modore Dance made the signal to tack and bear 
down. The manoeuvre was performed with great 
precision and the gallant merchantmen stood to- 
wards the enemy under a press of sail, and forth- 
with opened their fire on the headmost ships Tlio 
Royal George, commanded by Captain Timms, 
was the leading ship of the English line, and was 
earned into action in admirable style. Tho Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, was tho next and this was followed 
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by the commodore’s ship. The file of these three had 
such an effect on the enemy, that before the lemaining 
ships could be brought up they stood away to the east- 
waid under all the sail they could set The English 
commander made signal for a general chase, and the 
enemy was puisued for two hours, when Commodore 
Dance, feanng that he might be carried too far out 
of his course, and with lefeience to the gieat value 
of the ships and caigoes (estimated at eight millions), 
deemed it prudent to discontinue further attempts 
to oveitake the flighted foe.* Had cncumstances 

* The intrepid conduct of Commodore Dance and those under 
liis command excited a very general and lively feeling of admira- 
tion at home From the Crown, the commodore received the 
honour of knighthood The Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company presented to him the sum of two thousand guineas, and 
a piece of plate of the value of two hundred The Propnetors of 
East-India Stock manifested their sense of his merits by a resolu- 
tion passed m general court, bestowing on him a pension of five 
hundred pounds per annum All the officers and men engaged 
received from the Court of Directors tokens of its approbation 
Captain Timms, who is mentioned m the text as commander of 
the Royal George, which led the attack, was presented with a 
thousand guineas, and a piece of plate of the value of a hundred 
guineas Captain Moffatt, of the Ganges (also mentioned in the 
text), received five hundred guineas, and a piece of plate worth 
one hundred guineas To the following officers the Court awarded 
five hundred guineas each, and a piece of plate worth fifty 
guineas — Captain Wilson of the Warley, Captain Farquharson 
of the Alfred, Captain Tonn of the Coutts, Captain Stanley 
Clarke of the Wexford, Captain Menton of the Exeter, Captain 
Wordsworth of the Earl of Abergavenny, Captain Kirkpatnck of 
the Henry Addington, Captain Hamilton of the Bombay Castle, 
Captain Ward Farrer of the Cumberland, Captain Pendergrass of 
the Hope, Captain Hunter Brown of the Dorsetshire, Captain 
Larkins of the Warren Hastings, and Mr Lochner m command 
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permitted, there can be no doubt that those who 
had so bravely commenced would have brought the 
affair to a worthy conclusion. 

An event so honourable to the maritime service 
of the East-In dia Company could not be passed m 
silence without injustice to that service, and to the 
country to which it was an ornament and a safe- 
guard. The narrative must now return to the 
course of negotiation consequent on the splendid 
success of the British army by land The opening 
afforded for Scmdias accession to the general de- 
fensive alliance was improved by the dispatch of 
Captain Malcolm to the camp of that chieftain, to 
endeavour, by negotiation, to attain the object 
After encountering the usual amount of difficulty 
m tea-posed by Mahratta habits of delay and dissimu- 
lation, he succeeded, and on the 27th of February a 

of the Ocean. Captain Stanley Clarke, above mentioned ii ncnr 
a Director of the East India Company To Lieutenant Fowler of 
the royal nary who was a passenger on board the Earl Camden 
and who entitled himself to be honourably noticed, three hundred 
guineas were voted for the purchase of plate The services of the 
officers and men were acknowledged by gratmties of the following 
amounts — Chief officers £160 ; second officers £126 thud 
and fourth officers £80 ; fifth and sixth officen £60 parsers 
and surgeons £80 surgeons mates boatswains gunners and 
carpenters, £50 midshipmen £30 petty officers not named, 
£15 seamen and servants £6 It thus appears that not a single 
person was overlooked m the distribution of reward. 

The Committee of the Patriotic Fund voted to Ctptain Dance 
a sword and a vase each of a hundred pounds value. A sword 
and a vnsc of the same value were voted to Captain Timms ; to 
each of the other captains and to Lieutenant Fowler a sword of 
the value of fifty pounds 
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treaty of alliance was signed. It consisted of sixteen 
articles The first contained an oidinaiy declara- 
tion of friendship and union By the second the 
paities bound themsehes to conceit and piosecute 
measures of defence in case of eithci being at- 
tacked, the expies^ion of this mutual obligation 
being accompanied by a long explanation declar- 
ing that the Bntish government Mould never per- 
mit any power or state to commit any act of un- 
pnnoked hostility 01 aggicssion against Scmdia, 
but, on his requisition, would maintain and defend 
Ins rights and temtoiics m like manner with those 
of the Company. By the third, Scmdia was to re- 
ceive a subsidiaiy foice of not less than six thousand 
infantiy, duly piovided Mith aitilleiy and pioperly 
equipped ; and by the fouitli, that prince was exone- 
rated fionr all additional expense on this account 
The fifth article proA ided for the mutual exemption 
fiom duties, of supplies for the forces of the Com- 
pany or of Scmdia when m the terntones of each 
other, and foi seeming to the officeis of the two 
states due lespect and consideration The sixth 
declared the purposes for which the subsidiary 
force was to be employed, which were stated 
generally to be “ sei vices of importance” — a de- 
scription illustrated by enum eiating a few instances 
of similai character to those refen ed to m othei 
subsidiary treaties The seventh aiticle extend- 
ed, and lendered more stnngent, the provision 
of the formei treaty against the employment 
of foreigners The change was made on the sug- 
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gestion of the governor-general By the former 
treaty, Scmdia was restrained from taking into his 
service or retaining therein any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, the 
government of which might be at war with Great 
Britain. The amended article introduced into the 
new treaty contained no reference to the contin- 
gency of war Scmdia was never to employ in his 
service or permit to remain m his do mini ons any 
European or American whatever, without the con 
sent of the British government In return, the 
British government undertook never to employ or 
sanction the residence within its dominions of any 
person guilty of crimes or hostility against Scmdia. 
The seventh article restrained Scindia from nego- 
tiating with any principal states or powers without 
giving notice to the Company a government and 
entering into consultation with them On the other 
hand, the Company s government declared on their 
part that they would “ have no manner of concern 
with any of the 'Maharajah s relations, dependents, 
mili tary chiefs, or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah” was admitted to be ** absolute ” The 
Bntish government was never to afford ‘ encourage- 
ment, support, or protection to” any of the parties 
above enumerated who might eventually act in 
opposition to the Maharajah 8 authority hut, on tho 
contrary ” on being required, were ‘ to aid and assist 
to punish and reduce all such offenders to obe- 
dience,” and no officer of the Company was to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Scmdia s go\om 
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ment Undertaking the militaiy defence of the 
country, it was not unreasonable that the Biitish go- 
vernment should be bound to defend the prince fiorn 
internal as well as external attack The danger 
from rebellion might be as great as from invasion, 
and it would be absurd to maintain, that while the 
Biitish government might justly repel the latter by 
force, it was to sit still and silently witness the pro- 
gress of the formei — suffciing it to triumph or to 
be suppressed by the unaided force of the piince, as 
the event might chance to be It is certain, indeed, 
that the majority of native governments are bad, and 
that the Biitish government, by upholding them, 
supports a ceitam measuie of abuse. But there is 
nothing befoie it but a choice of evils The govern- 
ments would be bad under any circumstances, and 
the influence of the Company is always directed 
towards making them better. Rebellions in the 
East usually originate m peisonal feelings, and re- 
sult in the exchange of one oppressor for another 
The people have little to expect fiom them, while 
from the steady exercise m their favour of the com- 
bined influence of knowledge, chaiactei, and power, 
they may hope for much There is a point, too, 
beyond which native princes under British protec- 
tion cannot be allowed to pass They will be re- 
minded, and if necessaiy in the most decisive manner, 
that they have duties as well as rights, and that the 
objects of the British government m forming ex- 
tended alliances are not to perpetuate oppression 
and feed the embers of insurrection, but to maintain 
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external and internal peace, and to diffuse through- 
out India the elements of prosperity 

The eighth article bound Scrndia to refrain from 
entering mto hostilities -with any state in allian ce 
with the Company, and to submit all disputes with 
any such states to its arbitration. The tenth and 
eleventh regulated the amount of force to be fur- 
nished by each party m the event of their being 
engaged m war with any other power, and provided 
for the accumulation of stores. The twelfth pro- 
vided for the equal partition of conquests made m any 
such war on condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty The thir- 
teenth related to points of detail connected with the 
employment of the subsidiary force, and of other 
forces of the Company in the event of disturbances. 
The fourteenth restricted both parties from inter- 
fering with the tributaries of the othor By the 
fifteenth the Company agreed to exert their mflu 
ence to maintain the observance of such coremonies 
and customs as should appear to be fixed in com- 
municating between the Peishwa and Scindia, and 
to recognize the right of the latter to all tho pos- 
sessions which ho held either by written or un 
written authority provided the written authority, if 
any should not contravene tho provisions of tho 
treaty and that all disputes relating to possessions 
held by unwritten authority should bo roforrcd to 
the arbitration of the British government. In this 
case, therefore tho Company only agreed to rccog 
nire that which themselves should determine to lie 
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light The article concluded with an engagement 
on the part of the Butisli government to use its 
endeavouis to pi event any acts done by Scmdia or 
his ancestois, under the authority of the Peishwa, 
fiom being subverted, piovided, however, the main- 
tenance of such acts should be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the Peishwa and the stipula- 
tions of the tieaty of peace The value of such an 
engagement, so qualified, is veiy easily appreciated 
The sixteenth article 1 elated to the negotiation and 
ratification of the treaty, and to the delivery of the 
ratified copy 

Fiom causes which will heieafter appear, the 
provisions of this tieaty became piactically of no 
impoitance; but a just estimate of the policy then 
pursued m India could not have been foimed with- 
out a full exposition of the views entei tamed and 
the measuies adopted with legal d to Scmdia For 
this leason, the principal paits of the tieaty have 
been exhibited with a degree of caie which, for 
other purposes, would be uunecessaiy 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certain mmoi chiefs These were the Rajahs 
of Bhurtpoie, Jodepoie, Jeypooi, Macheiy, and 
Bhoondee, the Rana of Gohud, and Ambajee In- 
glia The territories of the whole lay m the re- 
gion of the Jumna, all the tieaties weie conclu- 
ded by General Lake , and, m most instances, the 
fuendly desnes of the native pnnees leceived an 
impulse from the lesult of the battle of Laswaree 
The first to tendei his adherence was the Rajah of 
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Bhurtpom, with whom a treaty whs, in consequence, 
concluded, stipulating perpetual friendship and alli- 
ance, binding the British government not to inter- 
fere in the concerns of the Rqjah,nor to exact tribute 
of him, and engaging each party to co-operate in 
defending the territories of the other By the treaty 
with the Rfyah of Machery, that chief agreed to 
refer his disputes for settlement to the Company s 
government, and to defray the charge of aid afforded 
him for the defence of his do mini ons at the same 
rate as other chieft of Hindostan. The Rqjah of 
J eypoor made similar engagements, and farther 
ngroed to act, in time of war, * though in reality 
master of his own army ” agreeably to the advioe 
of the Bri tish commander employed with his 
troops He also engaged not to entertain in Ins 
Bemce, or m any manner give admission to any 
European without the consent of the Company s 
government. The treaty with the Rqjah of Jodeporo 
corresponded with that formed with the chief last 
mentioned.* Ambagee Inglia wns a powerful servant 
of Sc india, who had been appointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose nppomtment led to 
the precipitate departure of that person from tho spot 
where ho had contemplated the formation of an m 
dependent state Port of the territories winch Am 
bugee had been authorized to administer formed tho 
ancient possessions of the house of Gohud which had 
been conquered by Scindia some years before Am- 

* No copy of the treaty with the Rajah of Bboondee appear* 
to hare been aent home 
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bagee made overtures to the British government, 
offering to detach himself from the service of Scmdia 
and become a tributary to them It was desuable 
to afford him encouragement, and the difficulty of 
reconciling his claims with those of the Rana of 
Gohud was got over by dividing the country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part to Am- 
bagee, in consideration of his surrendering the light 
of administering the whole. A negotiation with this 
view was opened, and, after much evasion, a treaty 
concluded, by which Ambagee agreed to surrender all 
the territory north of Gwalior, together with the 
fortress of that name, the British government gua- 
ranteeing to Ambagee the lemamder of the territory 
which had been undei his management A force 
was dispatched to take possession of the fortress, 
and Ambagee readily gave an order for its delivery. 
The commandant, however, lefused to obey the in- 
structions of his master, and measures were taken for 
the reduction of the place by foice When a breach 
had been effected the garrison offeied to surrender 
in consideration of the sum of fifty thousand rupees. 
This being refused, they demanded the value of cer- 
tain stores as the price of submission, which being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained by the 
Enghsh. 

By the treaty with the Rana of Gohud, Gwalior 
was ceded to the Company, by whom the territories 
restored to hei under the arrangement with Am- 
bagee were guaranteed The Rana was to subsidize 
a British foice of three battalions of infantry, and the 
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payment was fixed at seventy five thousand rupees 
per month 

For the emperor, whose person the success of tho 
campaign had transferred into English keeping a 
munificent provision was made, and an adequate de- 
gree of state provided He was not mvested with 
any actual power and indeed no human agency 
could have restored the Mahometan empire to re- 
spectability It belonged to on age which had 
passod, and it was better for the peace and happi 
ness of India that no attempt should bo made to 
revive it. 

The conclusion of peace with Scindrn and tho 
Rajah of Berar suggests the inquiry how for tho 
objects proposed by the governor-general at tho 
commencement of hostilities had been effected T A 
more convenient opportunity will be found for 
inquiring whether the pursuit of these objects wore 
consistent with wisdom and justice — all that will bo 
attempted here will be a very brief notice of what 
was proposed as compared with wliat was performed 
W e ore not left to conjecture what were tho objects 
proposed by tho governor-general, nor whether ho 
had accurately defined them to himself Ho placed 
them on record in a letter of instruction addressed 
to the commander in-chief several weeks before a 
blow was struck. They were, first, tho destruction 
of the French state on tho banks of the Jumna, with 
all its military resources , secondly tho extension of 
the Company s frontier to the Jumna, with the pos- 
session of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient chain efforts 
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on its banks ; thirdly, the possession of the nominal 
authority of the Mogul ; fourthly, the establishment 
of alliances with petty chiefs southward and west- 
ward of the Jumna, from Jyenaghur to Bundle- 
cund ; fifthly, the annexation of Bundlecund to the 
Company’s domimons. Such weie the objects, 
the attainment of which, in the estimation of 
the governor-general, would constitute “ the most 
piosperous issue of a wai with Scmdia and the 
Rajah of Berar on the north-western frontiei of 
Hindostan”"* — and they were attained. 


CHAP. 

XVIII. 


* See Despatches, vol m page 215. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

chap xix. The Hutch settlements on the Island of Ceylon 
had fallen into the hands of the English during the 
time that Lord Hobart exercised the government of 
Madras.* For a short period they formed an appen- 
dage to that presidency but as soon as the ministry 
at home found leisure to reflect on the subject, it 
was deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should continue 
under the administration of the East-In dia Com- 
pany It was accordingly placed under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Crown, and a governor appointed 
who was to be altogether independent of the autho- 
rity which was paramount over all the British pos- 
sessions on the Indian continent. It would be idle 
to waste time m conjecturing the causes of this 
change The motives are too obvious to bo mistaken 
AH parties when m opposition declaim against tho 
increase of ministerial patronage — all parties when 
in office labour to add to its extent, till chocked by 
some strong intimation that they have reached tho 
verge of parliamentary forbearance It is rare 
mdeed that such check is interposed, as those from 
* See rol 5 page 658 
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whom it should come are often too much interested, chap xix 
either for themselves 01 theii friends, to impose 
any limit on a privilege from which they hope to 
benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, that the chief mover in 
the proceedings which secured to the ministry the 
entire patronage of Ceylon was Mr Henry Dundas, 
one of the most vehement opposers of the India Bill 
proposed by the famous coalition ministry, the mam 
object of which was to transfer the patronage of 
India to that ministry. Mr Dundas was then m 
opposition — when the Ceylon question was to be 
disposed of he was a cabinet minister * 

* There appears to have been much indecision (or the appear- 
ance of it) in determining on the final disposition of the island , 

But, at the same time, an unparalleled degree of promptitude m 
exercising the ministerial claim to its patronage The first go- 
vernor was the Honourable Frederick North, who, m a letter to 
the Earl of Mornmgton, dated Bombay, 3rd June, 1798 (punted 
in vol 1 of the ‘Wellesley Despatches), gives a whimsical account 
of his position, and of the celerity with which he had been dis- 
patched to take possession of an office to which he had not been 
appointed He says, " As I left England on the ISth of 
February, this letter, and those which accompany it, will probably 
give you the first information of my intended nomination to the 
government of Ceylon I can call it as yet no more than intended, 
as I received orders from Mr Dundas to take my departure on 
board of the first fleet that should sail, and to wait for my commis- 
sion and instructions at Bombay What that commission and 
those instructions may be I cannot positively say I am pretty 
well assured that Mr Dundas’s intention is to avoid as much as 
possible the inconvenience of giving up the island at present to 
the Company, and the very great one of rendering it entirely in- 
dependent of the Company’s government , hut in what manner 
these ends will be accomplished I cannot pretend to guess By a 
debate m the India House, which your lordship will read m the 
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chap xix, To discover any reason why the government of 
Ceylon should be separated from that of British 
India would be impossible , but no one can bestow 
a serious thought on the subject without perceiving 
some of the inconveniences likely to result from the 
separation. It is remarkable, too, that such a course 
was directly opposed to that which had long been 
pursued with regard to India. The necessity of 
some one controlling authority whoso decision on 
political questions should be irreversible except by 
the home authorities, had been felt, and the govern- 

papers and which took place trace I left London, it seem* at if 
Mr Dnndan had given a promise, that ra cate the island should 
be pr eser v e d at the peace the Crown would resign it lo the Com 
pany but for this supposition I have no authority but the newt- 
papers and my private opinion of the propriety of the measure. 
All that I know is, that when I left London three weeks before 
my embarkation, Mr Dtndas had decided that my no wined ion and 
that of the oiker political and watxtary servants of tkt government 
should dertve from tie Crotm ; but that at the same time I should 
be put under the direction and control of the governor gene 
rah That this last point was overlooked or purposely omitted 
will be seen from the remonstrance of the governor general sub- 
sequently quoted in the text. The safety of Ceylon and perhaps 
of India, was thus endangered, but the patronage was safe to the 
minister Mr North was not the only person sent ont to In dia 
in anticipation of a commission to be transmitted at a later period, 
but of which even the character and conthttoas were on deter 
mined In a letter to the Earl of Mommgton, dated two days 
after the fanner he says I have wntten another pnmte letter 
to the governor-general, who I suppose will wish to account for 
the amval in India of a person unhonselled, tmapporated, nnan- 
nealed as I am tcitk seven or etgkt more of Ids majesty s sti vasts 
in embryo who like myself have as yet no security for their em- 
ployment but the word of ministers a ten vovsgc of four months 
and the expense of necearery preparations 
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ments of Madias and Bombay bad been lequned by chap xix 
law to yield implicit obedience on suck questions to 
tlie government of Bengal. In direct opposition to 
the views by which this hue of policy had been dic- 
tated — which have since received a far wider prac- 
tical application* — it was determined to give to the 
government of Ceylon an independent authority. 

The evils of such an anangement were distinctly 
pointed out by the Marquis Wellesley, m a letter 
addiessed to the mimstei with whom it originated. 

Aftei discussing the financial position of Ceylon in 
relation to Gieat Britain, he thus continues * — “ As 
far as the questions of expense and finance are to 
be viewed distinctly from other branches of political 
consideiation, I am convinced that the revenue of 
Ceylon would be infinitely bettei administered, and 
more pioductive, and that its expense would be 
much more moderate, if it were permanently an- 
nexed as a piovmce to the government of Foit St. 

George, than if it be retained as a sepaiate and dis- 
tinct government under the Ciown The perma- 
nent annexation of Ceylon to the Ciown, while the 
contment of India shall remain undei the govern- 
ment of the East-India Company, is, however, a 
measure more important, m my estimation, with re- 
spect to its pohtical than to its financial operation 
It is essential to the vigour of this empne that the 
administration of all its paits should be uniform, 
framed upon the same system, combined by similar 
punciples, and dnected to smnlai objects and views 
* By the 3 & 4 Wm 4, cap. S5 
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chap xnc Unity of power, and an invariable correspondence of 
system and action, throughout the whole fabric of 
our government, are the best securities which can 
be provided against the dangers to which we are 
necessarily exposed m India, by the vast extent of 
our possessions, and by the variety of m tercets which 
they embrace If to the natural principles of divi- 
sion and discord resulting from the remote position 
of onr provinces, and from the differences of local 
prejudices and conflicting interests, be added the 
establishment of distinct authorities, different in 
Bubstanco and in form from the general government 
of the empire, and exempt from its control the 
weakness of overgrown dominion must ultimately 
fall upon us and in every arduous crisis our power 
will be found inefficient m proportion to its nominal 
magnitude and extent Whatever, therefore, may 
be the nature of the government which the wisdom 
of parliament may permanently establish for Indio, 

I hold two principles to bo indispensable for its 
permanent efficiency and vigour First, that every 
part of the empire in India, continental as well os 
insular, shall be subject to the general control of 
one undivided authority , which shall possess energy 
m peace to main tain order, connection, and harmony, 
between all the dispersed branches of onr dominions, 
and to extend equal benefits of good government 
to every class of onr numerous and various subjects , 
and in war to direct every spring of action to similar 
and corresponding movements, to conccntrnto ovcry 
resource m an united offort, and b) systematic 
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subordination to diffuse suck a spirit of alacrity and chap xix. 
promptitude to the remotest extremities of tke em- 
pire, as shall secure the co-operation of every part 
m any exigency which may demand the collective 
stiengtk of the whole. Secondly, that the consti- 
tution of every branch of the empne should be 
similar and uniform, and, above all, that no subordi- 
nate part should be so constituted as m any respect 
to hold a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the 
supreme power 

At a later period, when the above views had re- 
ceived some illustiation from experience, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley returned to the discussion of the 
question. “ The legislature,” said he, “ has vested 
in the governor-general m council, subject to the 
control m England, the sole power of making war 
against any native state on the continent of India : 
the same principle requnes that the governor-gene- 
lal m council should possess similar powers with 
regard to war m Ceylon. The wisdom of the legis- 
lature has provided an unity of executive power as 
the most effectual security for the British empire ou 
the continent of India; and has determined that 
the authority invested with the sole power of dis- 
posing of all the resources necessary for the pro- 
secution of war should also possess the sole power 
of making war, and that no provincial, local, or 
subordinate authority should be enabled to involve 

* Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, 10th May, 1801, m vol, u of the Wellesley 
Despatches 
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ciiap xix. the general interest# of the empire m the expense 
and hazard of hostilities. The Borne principles havo 
been wisely established with regard to the political 
powers of the supreme government on the confci- 
tient of India and it has been determined by par- 
liament, that the governor-general in council who 
alone can be competent to form a comprehensive 
view of the interests affected by treaties or by wars 
with the native states, shall alone be competent to 
conclude treaties or to make war But under the 
existing constitution of the Island of Ceylon, your 
lordship* will observe that the order and system 
established for tho general government of India are 
absolutely reversed the governor of Ceylon exer- 
cises the anthonty of concluding treaties, of making 
ware, and of conducting military operations in tho 
island, without the power of furnishing supplies 
either of men or money beyond the fixed establish- 
ment of the island while the governor-general in 
council is required to form ah supplies of men and 
money for the prosecution of war in Ceylon, without 
possessing any power of controlling the origin, con 
duct, or progress of the war, which may, howovor, 
deeply affect the security, interests, and honour of 
the general government of India. Tho Island of 
Ceylon, however, cannot ho excluded from tho 
general operation of these wise and salutary pnn- 

* These remark* tre quoted from * letter addressed to lord 
Hobart, then president of the Board of Commusiooer* for the 
Affair* of Indm. It 1 * dated tho 30th November 1803 and wdl 
be found in the 4th volume of the \\ dleelcy Dc*patchc* 
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ciples, unless it be also excluded from the general chap xix 
system of the British civil and military government 
m India But that island has justly been termed 
the buhvaik of our empne m India; it is therefore 
an essential part of our strength, and the due ad- 
ministration of its civil and military government is 
of the utmost importance to the defence of all our 
dominions in India. No security for that admmis- 
tiation can be so effectual as the uniform opeiation 
of the same authonty which has been extended over 
eveiy other blanch of the British possessions; nor 
can an argument be adduced to prove the impoit- 
ance of Ceylon, which will not also demonstrate 
that its interests are msepaiably blended with those 
of the empire on the continent, and that its govern- 
ment cannot be sepaiated fiom the general control 
without hazard to the safety both of that empire 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The entire military 
establishment of India ought to be applicable to the 
general defence of the whole empiie The subdivi- 
sion of that establishment, and the separation of out- 
general strength into detachments, subjected to in- 
dependent commands, and appropriated to exclu- 
sive provincial and local services, must impaii the 
general efficiency of our army by destioymg the 
unity of our military power. The same principle 
apphes with equal force to the civil authority, which, 
in an empne of such magnitude and extent, cannot * 

be separated fiom the military power without the 
hazard of confusion ” After some lemaiks on the 
difficulties of conducting nnhtaiy operations undei 
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ciples, unless it be also excluded from tlie general chap xix. 
system of the British cml and military government 
in India. But that island has justly been termed 
the bulwark of our empire in India ; it is therefore 
an essential part of our strength, and the due ad- 
ministration of its civil and military government is 
of the utmost importance to the defence of all our 
dominions in India. No security for that adminis- 
tration can be so effectual as the uniform operation 
of the same authoiity which has been extended over 
every other branch of the British possessions ; nor 
can an argument be adduced to prove the import- 
ance of Ceylon, which will not also demonstrate 
that its mteiests are inseparably blended with those 
of the empire on the continent, and that its govern- 
ment cannot be sepaiated from the general control 
without hazard to the safety both of that empne 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The entire military 
establishment of India ought to be applicable to the 
general defence of the whole empire The subdivi- 
sion of that establishment, and the sepaiation of our 
general strength mto detachments, subjected to in- 
dependent commands, and appropriated to exclu- 
sive provincial and local services, must impaii the 
general efficiency of our army by destroying the 
umty of oui' military power. The same principle 
applies with equal force to the civil authority, which, 
in an empire of such magnitude and extent, cannot 
be separated from the military power without the 
hazard of confusion ” After some lemaiks on the 
difficulties of conducting militaiy operations under 
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chap xix. the constitution bestowed on Ceylon, the Marquis 
Wellesley observes — “The independence of the 
government and military command of Ceylon would 
considerably embarrass the government-general in 
the prosecution of operations against the remaining 
possessions of the French and Dutch to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, or against Egypt, 
or against various places in these seas, or even in 
any transfer of troops from the several man time 
garrisons m India. Tour lordship is intimately 
acquainted with the advantages which the ports of 
Ceylon offer for assembling troops and ships, and 
for completing every necessary depdt m the pre- 
paration of such services. The government-general 
repeatedly denved important advantages from the 
full command of those ports during the last war 
In the present state of the island, it would not be 
possible to use its ports and resources with similar 
effect a considerable portion of the value of 
Ceylon, m time of war is therefore actually sus- 
pended by the existing constitution of the govern 
ment of the island n Some further observations on 
military points follow these remarks, after which 
the governor-general thus continues — ‘ The pro- 
ceding statements will apprize your lordship that, 
if Ceylon be entirely exempted from the control of 
the general civil and military government of India, 
and from tho command of the commandor-in-chlcf 
and of the captain general in India, tho military 
establishments of that island cannot bo deemed to 
constitute an efficient part of our general resources 
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and power in India, excepting only to the extent to 
which these establishments may be sufficient to pre- 
vent the reduction of the Island of Ceylon by the 
forces of any enemy diiected exclusively against 
that possession Your lordship’s judgment and ex- 
perience in the affan'S of this quarter of the globe 
will enable you to decide with facility, whether such 
a separation and subdivision of powers be preferable 
to an umon of all the British resources and strength 
in the hands of one supreme authoiity in India, 
possessing power to apply every branch of the 
general government to the defence of each part or 
of the whole, and embracing m one comprehensive 
view the general welfaie and security of the empire, 
together with the particular and local interests of 
every piovince and possession. The despatch ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, under date 10th 
May, 1801,* to which I had the honour to lefer 
in the thirty-seventh paragraph of this letter, will 
convey to your lordship my sentiments on this 
important question. These sentiments have been 
confirmed by the most mature and deliberate re- 
flection, and by every event relating to the affairs 
of Ceylon which has reached my knowledge since 
the independence of that government has been esta- 
blished. In one respect only has my opinion under- 
gone any degree of variation. I am now convinced 
that the most effectual mode of rendering Ceylon a 

* The despatch from which the first quotation in the text is 
made 
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char xn, valuable addition to the British possessions in India, 
and an efficient augmentation of our military and 
political power would be to annex it as a province 
directly to the supreme government of Bengal, with 
orders to the governor-general in council to adopt 
snch measures as might appear requisite for regu- 
lating the civil and military government and esta- 
blishments of the island Snch an arrangement 
would unite considerable advantages in point of 
economy with a great improvement of the internal 
tranquillity happiness, and prosperity of the island 
and with a correspondent increase of its military 
strength The government of Ceylon might either 
be formed upon the model of that of any of the pro- 
vinces subject to the immediate government of 
Bengal, and mado the station of a court of circuit 
and appeal, with establishments for the revenue and 
commerce of the island, and with one of his Ma- 
jesty s general officers upon the Btaff commanding 
the troops , or the government of Ceylon might bo 
similar to that of Prince of Wales Island, with a 
lieutenant-governor appointed from the civil service 
of Bengal.* In this case, also, Coyion should bo tho 
station of a general officer on the staff I am satis- 
fied that, under either of these arrangements, tho 
Island of Ceylon would become a more valuable and 
a more secure possession than it can prove under 
tho present constitution of its civil and military 
government. Your lordship will rccoivo these ob- 

* Such wtu then the establishment of Prince of Wales I»Iand 
In 1805 it \ra* erected into a Preiidency #nd at a rabsequeot 
period reduced. 
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servations as a testimony of my anxiety for the chap xix 
safety and prosperity of this gieat empire My 
opinions are founded upon matuie deliberation and 
piactical experience; and it appears to me to be 
my positive duty to submit them to your lordship 
in the most direct and unequivocal language ” 

The reasoning by which the go veraoi -general 
supported his judgment is irrefutable , and Ins con- 
clusion cannot even be questioned without a sui- 
render of the principles applied to the government of 
India, with constantly increasing strictness, during a 
period of neaily seventy yeais. The aiguments last 
quoted were called forth by the oecuirence of events 
in the Island of Ceylon to which it will now be 
necessaiy to turn 

In the intenor of the island was the kingdom of 
Candy — a state of some extent and power. Pie- 
viously to the acquisition of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, more than one attempt had been made 
by the English to establish amicable relations with 
the sovereign of this state, but without success. An 
overture from the government of Madras, after the 
conquest, was not more fortunate m its results ; and 
on the amval of Mr. North, the first governor ap- 
pointed by the Crown, not only weie the lelations 
of Candy to the British government entirely un- 
settled, but the country itself was in a state of con- 
fusion, originating m the death of the king, and the 
elevation of a usurper m his place, to the exclusion 
of the rightful claimant of the thione This had been 
effected through the intrigues of a man named Pehme 
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chap nX/Talanve, who held the office of chief adignr, or first 
minister The person whom he had placed on the 
throne was of low extraction, and destitute of talents. 
These circumstances probably constituted his chief 
qualifications in the eyes of the ambitious adignr, who 
intended in eastern fashion, to exercise the power 
without assuming the title of sovereign. He sue 
ceeded in attaining his object The second adignr 
retained his allegiance to Mo otto S a winy, the law- 
ful inheritor of the throne, and paid the price of his 
fidelity m the forfeiture of his head The queen 
and all the relations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison , but, after a time, several, and 
among them Mootto Sawmy, found means to escape 
They claimed protection from the British govern- 
ment, which was granted, hut under restrictions 
which deprived them of all power to disturb the 
existing government of Candy 

Polimo Talnuve was apparently not less disposer! 
to seek the aid of the British government, and he is 
stated to have made some very atrocious proposals 
for his own aggrandizement, accompanied by con- 
ditions which he believed would be acceptable to 
the English. These wore rejected with becoming 
expressions of indignation , but soon afterwards, 
from motives which do not very clearly appear, 
Major-General M'Dowall was dispatched on a mis- 
sion to the court of Candy Tho instructions given 
to General M Do wall seem to indicate a desire, on 
tho part of tho governor, to establish tho British 
authority in Candy, and to connect it with his go- 
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vemment by the tie of a subsidiary alliance.* But chap xix 
the fiist interview of business put an end to all hope 
of effecting any of the objects of the mission, what- 
ever they were. General MODowall’s first request 
was moderate , that which he asked was calculated 
not less for the benefit of the subjects of the King 
of Candy than for the convenience of the people 
under the British government — it was for permis- 
sion to construct a road through the king’s terri- 
tories, to connect Columbo with Trmcomalee. The 
answer was an unqualified denial, the king express- 
ing his decided aversion to any intercourse between 
his subjects and Europeans. Such was the fruit of 
this mission, which had been dispatched at vast 
expense. General MfiDowall being attended to the 
fiontier by a large force, and bearing magnificent 
presents. 

Vanous attempts at negotiation followed, which, 
as they weie marked by no circumstances of in- 
terest and led to no lesults, may be passed ovei 
The hostile designs of the court of Candy weie, how- 
ever, placed beyond doubt by the waihke prepara- 
tions reported to be m progress m the country, and 
by lepeated acts of aggression upon British subjects. 

One of these called forth a remonstrance from the 
Enghsh governor A number of bullocks, laden 
with aieka-nuts, belonging to peisons who weie 
peaceably pursuing an ordinary blanch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated The answer to the 
lepresentation of the Butish government piomised 

* Description of Ceylon, by the Rev James Cordmer, A M 

VOL m 2d 
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chap xix. restitution , but the fulfilment of the promise was 
constantly eroded under some frivolous pretence, 
and no redress web obtained The governor now 
A.D isos determined on war, and on the Slat of January, 
1803, General M ‘Do wall marched from Columbo 
with a force about two thousand strong A few 
days later Colonel Barbu tt marched with a large 
force from Trmcomalec, and on the 20th of February 
the two divisions met before the city of Candy the 
capital of the country General M Do wall s division 
had performed a march of a hundred and three 
miles , that of Colonel Barbutt had traversed a hun- 
dred and forty-two , and though the progress of the in- 
vnders was not altogether unopposed, the resistance 
which they experienced wns too in considerable to 
call for notice On the 2lBt of February a strong 
detachment marched into Candy, which they found 
completely evacuated, and in sovoral places on fire 
The great arsenal had been blown up, but a consi- 
derable quantity of ammunition, brass cannon, and 
small arms, were found in various places 

Mootto Sawmy the lawful claimant of the throne 
of Candy had been placed under tho care of Colonel 
Barbutt. In consequence of representations from 
that officer of the disposition of tho inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which he was acquainted 
to receive Mootto Sawmy ns their sovereign, it was 
determined to recogmxo his title and proclaim him 
long On tho 4th of March ho arrived in tho city 
of Candy, and a convention was concluded by which 
tho British government agreed to delivor over to 
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liim that place, and all the possessions belonging to chap xix 
it which were at that time in their occupation, with 
certain exceptions, among which was included a strip 
of ground across the Candian territories, of sufficient 
breadth to form a road from Columbo to Trmco- 
malee. The prince engaged to cede this and the 
other excepted poitions of temtory, and to permit 
all Malays resident m his kingdom to proceed with 
tlieir families to the British settlements, from which 
he was to receive an auxiliary force in case he should 
requne it to maintain his authority. The deposed 
king was to have safe conduct to Columbo, and a 
sufficient piovision for his maintenance ; a geneial 
amnesty was to be granted, and the English were 
to be secured certam privileges with regard to the 
tiade in cinnamon, the cutting of wood m the Can- 
dian forests, and the surveying of rivers and water- 
courses with a view to rendering them navigable for 
the puiposes of tiade and the mutual advantage of 
both countries, which object the long was to pro- 
mote by his assistance “ In this matter,” says a 
narrator of these proceedings,* “ arrangements were 
made with the most sincere cordiality between the 
British government and Mootto Sawmy.” But 
neither the sincerity nor the cordiality withheld the 
British government from concluding, within a few 
days afterwards, other arrangements utterly at vari- 
ance with the former, and depriving Mootto Sawmy 
of neaily all that had been professedly secured to 
lnm It is said that this prince, although well re- 
* The Rev James Cordmer 
2 d 2 
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CHAP xrx. ceivod by the inhabitants of the frontier, met with 
no adherents as he approached the capital, and thnt 
he re m ai n ed m his palace at Candy surrounded only 
by his own domestics, and supported by no other 
power but that of the British army If this be true, 
it shews the extreme imprudence with which the 
engagement had been formed but as it does not 
appear that Mootto S a winy himself had misled the 
British government, as to the extent of his own 
popularity, it is difficult to see upon what grounds 
of justice or good faith he could be sacrificed, to re- 
pair an error arising out of the credulity and preci- 
pitancy of others Pelime Talauve had never ceased 
to pursue his trade of intrigue he “ had the effron- 
tery,” says Mr Cordmer ** to carry on a deceitful cor- 
respondence, under the mask of friendship, with the 
commander of the British forces, and that com- 
mander he might have added, had the weakness to be 
deceived by hum “ No art,” says the historian, “ was 
left untried which might either dupe or ciyole our 
government” — and Pelime Talauve had no reason to 
complain of want of success. Ho promised to betray 
his puppet master to the English, and requested tbo 
despatch of two strong detachments by different routes 
to the place where the prince was to ho seized The 
required detachments marched, and had proceeded 
only a few miles before both were subjected to a 
heavy fire from every direction they continued 
however to move on. Their route lay over roads of 
the worst possible description, and was pursued 
under the annoyances of which they had rccencd so 
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eaily a specimen. They at length arrived at the chap xix 
place wheie the king was to have been found, but 
he had not thought fit to wait their approach. The 
indefatigable Pelime Talauve wished to draw them 
forwaid into fresh snares, but the officer in com- 
mand, Colonel Baillie, declined to be further tie- 
panned, and letuined without delay to liead-quaiters. 

In the meantime jungle fever had made its appear- 
ance in the British force, and committed frightful 
lavages. 

Pelime Talauve continued to correspond with the 
government, expressing his suipuse that the go- 
vernor should incur so much tiouble and expense, 
and pioposmg an arrangement m which himself, as 
might be expected, was to be the party chiefly 
benefited. These oveitures received a favourable 
answer, and they were followed by the appeal ance 
at Candy of the person holding the office of second 
adigur, or mimstei, carrying a firelock and match 
wiapped m white muslm — “as an emblem of peace,” 
says the histonan” — peihaps also as an emblem of 
purity This personage was foithwith admitted to a 
conference with General M‘Dowall, and the lights, 
which a few days before had been solemnly secured 
to Mootto Sawmy, weie summarily cut down, m 
confoinuty with moie lecent views of convenience 
The servants of Mootto Sawmy ’s rival weie not 
less leady to saciifice the claims of their mastei than 
weie the English to sm lender those of their ally. 

By Geneial M ‘Do wall and the Candian negotiatoi 

* Cordmer. 
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chat xn it was agreed that Pclimo Talnuve s pageant long 
should be given up to the English, and the ndignr 
himself invested with supreme authority m Candy, 
that he should pay annually a sum of thirty 
thousand rupees to Mootto Sawmy, who was 
to hold the semblance of a court at Jaffiiapatam , 
that certain cessions should be made to the English, 
differing little from those stipulated in the agree- 
ment with Mootto Sawmy, and that a cessation of 
arms should immediately take place Soon alter 
this arrangement General M ‘Do wall departed for 
Colombo, leaving in the city of Candy a garrison of 
seven hundred Malays and three hundred Euro- 
peans, besides a great number of sick, whose ro- 
- moval was impracticable 

Pelime Talauve now expressed a desire to be 
admitted to an audience of the British governor for 
the purpose of arranging a definitive treaty of peace 
It was about the same time suggested to the go- 
vernor that his presence m the province of the seven 
corles, which was to be one of the cessions, might 
be desirable , he proceeded thither, and there, on 
the 3rd of May, received Pelime Talauve Tho 
terms which had been agreed upon by General 
M Dowall were confirmed by the governor and ap- 
parently little remained to be done but for the 
English to extricate themselves from the difficulties 
of their previous engagement with Mootto Sawmy 
Colonel Barbutt undertook to negotiate with that 
prince, but was prevented by an attack of fover 
which in a few days terminated liifl life Pclimo 
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Talauve expressed great uneasiness at tliis, lest it chap, xix 
might protract tlie execution of the articles of the 
treaty; to avert which inconvenience he earnestly 
requested that General M‘Dowall might be sent to 
Candy to perform the task which had been designed 
for Colonel Barbutt. In accordance with the adi- 
gur’s wishes, Geneial M ‘Do wall marched from Co- 
lumbo on the 11th of May, and arrived at Candy A d iso3 
on the 23rd ; but being soon seized with fever, he 
was compelled, on the 1st of June, to quit it for 
a situation moie favourable to the restoration of 
health. 

The garrison at Candy was left under the com- 
mand of Majoi Davie. At this time the intentions 
of Pelinie Talauve became evident even to the 
British authorities, who had so long given him credit 
for sincerity. He made another attempt to entrap 
the British commander into the despatch of a force 
to take the peison of the fugitive king, but he was 
not so weak as to fall into the snare. All around 
was wai, notwithstanding the engagements which 
had been made for its suspension ; and the Candians 
succeeded in dispossessing the English of seveial v 
strong posts. On the 24th of June they attacked 
the capital before daybreak. They were lepulsed, 
but soon lesumed the attack, and a fire was kept 
up from both sides till two o’clock, when the British 
displayed a white flag, and the firing ceased. Ar- 
ticles of capitulation weie with httle difficulty agreed 
upon By them Candy was to be delivered up, with 
all the stoies and ammunition within it; the British 
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chap xrx. troops were to march out with their arms, on the 
road leading to Tnncomalee, Mootto Sawmy was 
to be permitted to accompany them, and the adignr 
engaged to protect such sick: and wounded as should 
he unavoidably left, and provide them with provi- 
sions and medicines till they could be removed to 
Columbo or Tnncomalee 

At five in the afternoon the British troops, con 
Easting of fourteen European officers, twenty En 
ropean non-commissioned officers and privates, two 
hundred and fifty Malays, and a hundred and forty 
gmi-lnscars, marched out of Candy on the road 
leading to Tnncomalee, accompanied by Mootto 
Sawmy After advancing a mile and a half, they 
were compelled to halt for the night a nver was 
to be crossed which was not fordable, and the party 
had neither boats nor rafts. In the morning while 
endeavouring to provide the means of transit, armed 
bodies of Candians were observed to gather around 
them A party of chiefe, after a time, approached, 
and informed Major Davie that the king was greatly 
incensed against the adignr for allowing the garrison 
to leave Candy, but that if they would deliver up 
Mootto Sawmy, they should be supplied with boats 
to cross the nver, and receive every assistance on 
their march Major Davie, in the proper spirit of 
a British officer, refused The offer was nop en ted 
some hours afterwards by another party, accom- 
panied by assurances of safety and protection for 
Mootto Sawmy Major Davie, on tins occasion, is 
represented to have consulted lus officers — os if tho 
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question of surrendering the unhappy prince to his chap xix 
- enemies were one of doubt. It is to he presumed 
that the advice which he received was such as be- 
came those to whom the British commander apphed 
for counsel, for his answer to the Candian chiefs 
was, that he could not part with Mootto Sawmy 
without orders from Columbo. The Candians de- 
parted, but soon returned, declaring that if Mootto 
Sawmy were not given up, the king would send his 
whole force to seize him and to prevent the British 
troops fiom crossing the river. Major Davie then 
had recourse to another consultation How he was 
advised cannot be known — how he acted is but too 
certain. He informed Mootto Sawmy that he had 
no longer power to protect him; and the unfor- 
tunate prince, with his relatives and servants, was 
delivered up to the agents of the kmg of Candy, 01 
lather of the man who ruled the king It is said 
that Mootto Sawmy, on learning his fate, indig- 
nantly exclaimed — “ Is it possible that the triumph- 
ant arms of England can be so humbled as to be 
awed by the menaces of such cowards as the Candi- 
ans ? ” — but this appeal to national feeling was vam 
Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and there 
put to death Two of his relatives shared Ins fate 
Six weeks after his being sunendeied, eight of his 
servants appealed at Trincomalee, who, after being 
deprived of their noses and ears, had been suffeied 
to depart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto Sawmy 
was abandoned to destiuction, passed without the 
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chap xix English having been able to effect the passage of the 
nver and without their receiving any assistance for the 
purpose On that "which followed, a body of Candians 
having taken post within a hundred yards of the Bn tosh 
party, then- leader advanced to Major Davie, and inti- 
mated that it was the pleasure of the king that the 
garrison should return to Candy unarmed, and that 
instant death was the penalty of refusal The requi- 
sition was complied with, and after proceeding a short 
distance towards Candy, the whole of the British 
officers and soldiers were murdered, excepting Major 
Davie and two other officers, who were spared, and 
a corporal named George Barnsley who, after being 
left for dead recovered and made his escape. Na- 
tive officers and men, who refused to enter the 
service of the king of Candy, were dispatched in 
various modes, some of them of extreme barbarity 
The Hick left m Candy consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the King s 10th regiment 
of foot, were all murdered in cold blood as they lay 
incapable of resistance in the hospital 

The details of the earlier part of this melancholy 
and discreditable series of transactions are too im 
perfect to admit of confident remark Sickness had 
greatly diminished the strength of tho garrison com- 
manded by Major Davie some desertions from tho 
native part of it seem to have taken place, and 
more to have been apprehended , but still he was 
not reduced to extremity Bemforcemonts wore 
on their way to Ins relief This, indeed ho did not 
know , hut he was certainly bound to protract tho do- 
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fence as long as possible, in the hope that either some chap xix. 
assistance might leach, or some accident befriend 
him. But if the piopiiety of his abandonment of 
Candy be open to doubt, that of his subsequent 
abandonment of the unhappy prince, Mootto Sawmy, 
is liable to none. Mootto Sawmy had been invited 
from Tiincomalee, wlieie he was in safety, to Candy, 
where the English either wanted the power to place 
him on the tin one, or were induced by the arts of 
Pelime Talauve to abstain horn using it. They 
then, aw tli an extraoi dinary degree of levity, de- 
graded Mootto Sawmy from the rank of a king to 
that of a stipendiary upon the bounty of the man 
who hated him, and had alieady violently deprived 
him of his rights This was a great stain upon the 
honour of the British nation, but one far darkei 
followed in the surrender of Mootto Sawmy to cer- 
tain death For the safety of that prince the faith 
of the Butish government was pledged, and it was 
the duty of every man in its service to shed his last 
drop of blood m defending him from harm Honour 
was sacrificed to feai, and the rewaid was woi thy of 
the act. Those who devoted Mootto Sawmy to 
destruction thought by the dishonourable deed to 
ensure safety to themselves But they weie dis- 
appointed — their weakness and perfidy weie re- 
waided by a nuseiable death or a more miserable 
captivity Painful as aie the feelings excited by 
the nanative of the surrender of Candy and the 
subsequent events, the stoiy presents a lesson not 
to be foi gotten 
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chap xix. The corporal, Barnsley, who had happily escaped 
the death which had overtaken his comrades under 
Major Davie, succeeded in making his way to a 
British post called Fort M'Dowal], which was de- 
fended by a small garrison under Captain Madge. 
That officer, on hearing the corporal s intelligence, 
determined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Tnncomalee He departed m the night, and during 
a march of four dayB was exposed to a constant firo 
from large bodies of Candmns He then fell m 
with a detachment proceeding to the relief of Candy, 
and the enemy thereupon dispersed 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dnmbadema, demands notice, not from its import- 
ance nor the magnitude of the operations earned on 
before or within it, but from the gallant spint dis- 
played by o small body of men, not one of whom 
was in a condition for active service Dumbadenw 
was a small redoubt, slightly constructed of fascines 
and earth , its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19th regiment, who were on 
their way to Colombo for the restoration of their 
health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. It was 
commanded by an ensign named Grant. The Can 
diATifl, headed by the second adignr mustered before 
it in several thousands, and kept up an incessant 
fire for several days, the garrison lying sheltered 
behind a breastwork, and only discharging on occa- 
sional shot when the enemy ventured to approach 
sufficiently near to render it ofiectnc Invitations 
to surrender were sent daily accompanied b) so- 
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lcmn promises of honourable treatment, which would chap xix 
doubtlessly have been observed as strictly as at " 
Candy Ensign Grant was so enfeebled by sick- 
ness as to be scaicely capable of ordinary motion ; 
but his spirit was subdued neither by disease nor 
the appaiently desperate natuie of Ins situation. 

He strengthened Ins shelter by bags of rice and 
such otliei materials as could be obtained, and le- 
solved to pei severe. A seasonable leinfoi cement, 
aftei a time, 1 educed the feaiful disproportion of 
foice against which he had to contend ; and another 
enabled him to bring away in safety the whole of 
the biave men by whom he had been suppoited, 
after destroying all the stoies and pi o visions in the 
place. 

A long seiies of hostilities on a minute scale fol- 
lowed. The King of Candy, emboldened by the 
success which had attended him, surrounded the 
Butish possessions, and thieatened even theii capi- 
tal, Columbo But his army being totally defeated 
at Hangwell, about eighteen miles fiom that city, 
by Captain Pollock, of the King’s 51st legnnent, 
the Candian prince made a precipitate retreat, and 
levenged his disappointment by cutting off the heads 
of two of his chiefs, who had the indiscretion to 
follow his majesty’s example with so much zeal as 
to overtake him befoie his indignation had found 
oppoitunity for vent. 

It would be uninteresting to pursue the history 
of this war furthei m detail. The imperfect means 
of defence possessed by the Ceylon government weie 
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chap xix, increased by assistance from Bengal nnd Madras 
The Candions, driven from the British possessions, 
continued for some time to harass the frontiers 
A.D iscu In the spring of 1804 they meditated a general m 
vasion of the British dominions, but were antici- 
pated by an attack on their own. In the following 
year the enemy resumed their attempts, but were 
repulsed From that time there was a suspension 
of active hostilities, but the relations of the two 
states were not determined by any treaty or engage- 
ment. This state of things has been characterized as 
“ a tacit suspension of hostilities.”* The war in 
discreetly begun and imprudently conducted, was 
thus unsatisfactorily terminated The victims of 
the massacre of Candy remained unavenged and the 
honour of the British name un vindicated.! 

When the Marquis W ellesley first exposed to the 
King s government the inconveniences and dangers 
attending their determination to isolate the govern 
ment of Ceylon from that of continental India, ho 
could not have anticipated that his views should at 

* Centner 

f In the history of the war with Candy it is proper to state 
that the author ha* not enjoyed access to any source* of mforma 
taon which have not been made public The hutory a founded 
partly on pnbl rated document* and portly on the information to 
be found m former narratives, more especially those contained in 
the Asiatic Annual Register and the work of the Reverend James 
Cordiner The author of the latter publication *tate* that hi* 
narratms was composed at Colombo (where he was chaplain 
during the war) and that it is founded on information afforded by 
the principal civil servants of go ve rn ment, and an extensive cor 
rejpoudenee with respectable officer* m the fi el d . 
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so early a period have 1 eceived so striking and, m chap, xix 
many respects, so disastious an illustration. The 
Avar with Candy had pioved that, under the existing 
arrangement, the island ■was a somcc of weakness to 
India rather than of strength. Had the govemor- 
geneial possessed the power of conti ol, he would 
either have postponed the Avar or have made ade- 
quate pi ovision foi carrying it on effectually. That 
the Candians should insult the English authorities, 
and inflict Aviong on those subject to English go- 
A'cinmcnt, was of common occurrence ; and though 
it Avas the bounden duty of the representative of the 
Biitish CroAvn to resent such ticatment, it Avas not 
less a duty to choose a pioper time for cairymg his 
lcsentment into effect. He had been Avarned by 
the governor-general of India, Avith leference to the 
state of affaiis in that country, to avoid “ by all 
possible means” a breach with the court of Candy/ 1 
but the warning was not regarded. It is time that 
theie was cause for war, but not such as admitted of 
no delay. Previous injuries had been submitted to — 
others involving far deepei Avrong were subsequently 
permitted to pass unexpiated The seizure of a few 
areka nuts took the English to Candy — the murder 
of nearly a hundred and fifty of their countrymen 
did not lead them there a second time. If it 
be answered, that the murderous Candians enjoyed 
impunity because the English had not strength to 

* See letter from Marquis Wellesley to the Hon Frederick 
North, 28th November, 1800, in the Wellesley Despatches, vol n 
page 417 
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chap xix. p unis h them, the some answer might have sufficed 
m the case of the nreka nuts. The weakness which 
the government displayed in Buffering itself to be 
deceived by the artifices of Pelime Talauve — the 
dishonour which it incurred by its treatment of 
Mootto Sawmy — need no remark , they have been 
sufficiently apparent in the course of the narrative 
The war was not unavoidable, and it produced httle 
except disgrace It left the relations of Candy and 
the British government as unsettled as it found them 
at its commencement — with this change merely 
that the Candians had been taught that there was no 
measure of injury to which the British government 
would not submit, not excepting even the ferocious 
murder of a large number of British subjects, for 
the sake of peace. Englishmen s lives, at the con- 
clusion of the war were of less importance than 
areka nuts had been when it was commenced 
The first information which the governor-general 
received of the war was from the Ceylon Gazette con- 
taining the proclamation of the governor of tho island 
announcing its commencement A heavy pecuniary 
demand for the necessary outlay was immediately 
afterwards made upon Bengal, but it was intimated to 
the governor of Madras that no troops would ho 
wanted unless a second campaign should be necessary 
which was not thought probable Subsequently troops 
were requested , but the request being rested pnn 
cipally on tho apprehension of a renewal of tho war 
with France, and being accompnmod by favourable 
representations of tho progress of tho war m Ceylon 
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and the means at the governor's disposal foi carry- ciiap xix. 
ing it on, there Mas no 1 cason lo believe that the 
want was urgent, and the application M T as moic- 
ovei made at a season mipiacticablc foi the voyage. 

The announcement of the fatal events m Candy 
opened the real state of affairs in the island At 
this time, all the lcsourccs of India neie lequircd 
for the eflicicnt piosccution of the Mahiatta ■vvai 
But Ceylon could not be left to lum; and between 
the 29th of July, Mlien the danger hist became a d iso3 
known, and the succeeding Novembei, the island 
Mas rcinfoiced fiom India bytno detachments of the 
King’s hoops, amounting respectively to two bundled 
and eighty-two and one bundled and eighty-seven, 
by five bundled Bengal volunteeis, and three bun- 
dled Madias sepoys. 

The effects of the separation of Ceylon fiom the 
government of India M'cre thus not left foi any 
long penod to be conjectuied. Almost as soon 
as the separation was effected the fruits began to 
appear. The consequences had been foieseen and 
foretold by the governor-general, but Ins warnings 
expei lenced the fate that usually awaits advice 
which runs counter to men’s prejudices and interests 
Piediction had now become fact. “ Undei the new 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, “tieaties 
have been concluded and a war has been under- 
taken by the government of Ceylon without the 
previous knowledge of the government-general , the 
expenses of that wai have, however, been supplied 
in the first instance by the government-geneial, and 

vol. hi 2 E 
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chap xrx. tlio calamities -which have 'attended the progress of 
the war have occasioned demands for troops from 
the government-general Whether the war m Cey- 
lon could have been altogether avoided , whether its 
commencement could have been postponed to n 
more convenient season, or whether its condnct 
could have been improved and an early and honour- 
able peace established upon permanent founda- 
tions, are questions which it is neither my present 
duty nor intention to examine, but it is evident 
that every arrangement connected with these ques- 
tions might havo been formed with greater ad 
vantage under the direct anthonty of the power 
which must ultimately furnish the supplies for war 
and provide the securities of peace Had the go- 
vernment of Ceylon remained subordinate to tins 
government, the war in that island, if deemed ne- 
cessary would have been undertaken after a deli 
berate preparation of sufficient resources, and after 
a full consideration of the most effectual means of 
supplying them This government could not have 
been taken by surprise with respect to the actual 
commencement of the war or to its result, and an 
opportunity would have been afforded of apportion 
ing, at an early period of time, to tlio service In 
Ceylon such aid as might have appeared, on a just 
comparison of objects and means, to be compatible 
with dne attention to other branches of tho service 
in India, or to be indispensably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon The independence of Ceylon lias 
placed nil theso considerations beyond tlio reach of 
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the governor-general in council, who was unappiized chap xix. 
of the approach of war in Ceylon until it had ac- 
tually commenced, and of the probable demand for 
considerable rcinfoi cements m Ceylon, until a war 
on the continent of India had limited the means of 
fumisliing them.” " 

* Letter from Marquis Wellesley to Lord Hobart, 30tli Nov. 

1803, published in vol 111 of the Wellesley Despatches 

While it carmot be denied that Mr North, m his transactions 
with the court of Candy, was for the most part singularly unfor- 
tunate, justice requires the avowal that he appears to have 
been an amiable and estimable man, and to have borne with him 
from Ceylon the good wishes of all the British inhabitants The 
Wellesley Despatches contain a few of his letters, which display 
all the frankness, spirit, and wit for which lus distinguished rela- 
tive gained credit, even from those who were assailing the trea- 
sury bench, of which he was so long the able defender 
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CHAPTER XX. 

chap xx. The conclusion of peace with Scindia and the 
thyah of Berar did not relieve the British govern 
ment from all apprehension of danger from Mali 
ratta enemies, nor allow of the immediate recal of 
its armies from the field Holkar was to have aided 
those two chiefs against the English and actually 
dispatched for the purpose a body of troops under 
a military adventurer known as Ameer Khan , but 
the commander hearing of the glorious battlo of 
Assye, became too much alarmed to proceed, and 
returned to his employer * Holkar participated in 
the fright of his servant to an extent sufficient to 
restrain him from taking any decisive steps against 
the English hut he endeavoured by correspondence 
to rouse the spirit of the native princes against 
them He also plundered the tem tones of some of 
the allies and dependents of the British govern 
ment and though this was by no means on unequi- 
vocal demonstration of enmity, seeing that it is the 
Mahratta custom to plunder friends and foes with 
the greatest impartiality, it was justly deemed pro- 

* Memoir* of Mobummud Ameer Khan printed at Calcutta 
1832 
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per to warn him against a repetition of such acts, chap xx 
and to take measures for defending the tenitoiies 
of the Company and their allies from attacks 
which there was some reason to apprehend. Ge- 
neral Lake accordingly took up a position which 
enabled him to restrain Holkar’s predatory opera- 
tions in the quartei where they were most to he 
apprehended ; and also, under instructions from the 
governor-general, addressed a letter to that chief, 
expressing the disposition of the British government 
to leave him m the unmolested exercise of his au- 
thority, piovided he Would abstain from acts of 
aggiession against that government and its alhes 
In pi oof of his amicable intentions, he was re- 
quired to withdraw his army from the menacing 
position which it had taken up, to retire within his 
own territories, and to abstain from exacting tribute 
from the alhes of the Company Holkar was also 
invited to send vakeels to the Bntish camp, to make 
known his wishes and form arrangements for the 
establishment of relations of friendship After a 
considerable time, during which Holkai occupied 
himself in addressing friendly letters to Geneial 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding princes filled 
with denunciations of the nation and government 
which General Lake lepresented, vakeels were dis- 
patched by him to the British camp They weie, 
as usual with Mahratta negotiators, unfurnished with 
poweis to conclude any engagement , their function 
was simply to communicate the demands of then 
master These demands weie, that he should be 
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chi ap x x, permitted to collect chovt, according to the custom 
of lug ancestors — a custom which HoJLar regarded 
as too laudable (to say nothing of its profitableness) 
to be relinquished , that certain possessions formerly 
held by his family, including twelve pergnnnahs in 
the Doab and a pergunnah m Bundlectmd, should 
be given to him, that the country of Humana 
should be transferred to him , the country then m 
his possession guaranteed and a treaty concluded 
with him on the same terms ns with Sc in dm. As 
these terms were not proposed with the expectation 
of their being accepted, it is unnecessary to discuss 
their reasonableness or the propriety of putting 
them forward They were of course rejected, with 
a natural expression of astonishment on the part of 
General Lake that they Bhould have been submit- 
ted With reference to a promise formerly given 
by Holkar the vakeels were asked whether their 
chief would withdraw his troops from their offensive 
position. The answer was explicit far beyond tho 
ordinary measure of Mahratta candour , it was, that 
ITolkar would not consider the promise binding un- 
less the demands which they had mado on his behalf 
Bhould be complied with. After the conclusion of 
this conference, the vakeels intimated that somo 
relaxation of the terms might be made. Tho Bri 
tish commander replied by referring to former con 
ncctaons with ITolkar , and requiring os on indis- 
pensable prel iminar y to negotiation, tho immediate 
return of the chief to Ins own possessions It 
Mould bo useless to follow m detail tho progress of 
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a negotiation distinguished in nothing from otheis chap xx 
in •which Mahiattas are parties: the negotiation 
came to an end, as it was evident that it must, 
without any arrangement being effected; and oideis 
were issued to Geneial Lake and General Wellesley 
to commence hostile opeiations against Holkai both 
in Hindostan and the Deccan. These orders were 
dated the 16th of April, 1804 Geneial Wellesley ad i804 
had some time before received a menacing letter 
from Holkai, demanding the cession of certain pio- 
vinces in the Deccan as the condition of peace; 
and adding that, m the event of war, though Holkar 
might he unable to oppose the British artillery in 
the field, “ countnes of many coss should be ovei- 
run, and plundered and burnt ,” that General Lake 
“ should not have leisuie to bieathe for a moment; 
and that calamities would fall on lacs of human 
beings in continued war, by the attacks of” Hoi- 
kar’s “ army, which overwhelm like the waves of 
the sea” One of those admirable military qua- 
lities which pre-eminently distinguished the great 
commander to whom this letter was addiessed, and 
which has greatly conti lbuted to his brilliant suc- 
cess, is, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, or to 
a hasty and unpremeditated airangement, when the 
opportunity exists of making previous provision to 
meet coming events In the exercise of this com- 
piehensive prudence, General Wellesley foithwith 
proceeded to place the tioops under his immediate 
command in a state of equipment foi active seivice, 
and to lemfoice the coips m Guzeiat On le- 
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ceiving orders for the commencement of hostile ope- 
rations, General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray, 
commanding the force m that province, to march 
■with the greater part of it for the purpose of co- 
operating -with the commander m-chief in such 
manner as circumstances might require. He like- 
wise addressed the resident at Scmdia s court, call- 
ing for the aid of that chieftain s army in support 
of the common cause of the allies Scmdia promised 
to comply and to adopt the measures suggested by 
General Wellesley 

Holkar had been at Ajmeer withm the territories 
of Scmdia — ostensibly for purposes of devotion, 
for Hindoo robbers are remarkably devout. His 
devotions being completed, he returned through the 
territories of the Rajah of Jyenaghur where he re- 
mained for some time with a considerable body of 
horse, engaged in a sene? of predatory occupations, 
which it may be presumed his recent visit to Aj 
meer had sanctified. To protect the city of Jyena- 
ghur General Lake made a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry which were placed 
under the command of Colonel Monson, of the King s 
76th regiment. Their approach disturbed Holkar 
in the exercise of his vocation, and caused him to 
retire with some precipitancy to the southward 
He was followed by General Lake the detachment 
under Colonel Monson continuing in advanco On 
the 10th of May a detachment was made from tho 
main body for the purpose of attacking Tonk Rnm- 
poora, a Rajpoot town about sixty miles from tho 
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capital of Jyenaghur, in the occupation of Holkar. chap 'xx 
The detachment, consisting of three battalions of 
native infantry, a legiment of native cavalry, and a 
proportion of artillery, was commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Don. The attack was made at two o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th of May. Colonel Don a d i804 
advanced with his party undiscovered to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the gateway ; they were 
then fired upon by a picquet on their right, but the 
party moved on without noticing the interruption. 

On coming within a hundred yards of the passage 
they encountered a smart fire from the rampart. 

This was returned by a fire of musketry, which did 
consideiable execution among the men on the ram- 
parts. The first gate was then successfully blown 
open ; the fire of musketry being kept up for the 
purpose of dislodging the people who occupied the 
works The second gate, being out of repair, was 
not shut ; the third and fourth were blown open, 
and the Butish force entered the town. While 
some of the assailants scoured the ramparts, Colonel 
Don pushed on with the remainder to a small gate- 
way on the south side of the fort, through which the 
enemy were making their escape. The success of 
this attempt deprived Holkar of the only footing 
that he had m Hmdostan north of the Chumbul. 

The country commanded by the fort of Tonk Ram- 
poora necessarily passed under the control of the 
possessors of the fort 

Holkar, however, had fled so rapidly, and to such 
a distance, that it was deemed inexpedient for the 
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cmr xx. mam body of the British army to attempt following 
him , and General Lake determined to march his 
troops back into quartern, leaning to Colonel Mon- 
son, with the detachment under his command, the 
duty of guarding against the return of Holkar while 
Colonel Murray it was expected was moving against 
him from Gore rat This determination of the com- 
mander-in-chief seems to bo littlo m accordance 
with his general character , nor is it easy to under- 
stand why the inrun body of the army conld not 
keep the field as well os Colonel Monson a detach- 
ment. It appears, indeed, that General Lake a army 
were suffering much in health from the operation of 
the hot winds, and that their cattle were perishing 
from want of forage. Colonel Monson a detachment, 
being composed entirely of infantry would have 
fewer wonts than a force of which a large proportion 
was cavalry , but, on the other hand from the want 
of cavalry it would possess fewer facilities for sup 
plying its necessities. The retrograde movomont 
of General Lake seems also to have been subject to 
difficulties and hardships not inferior to those which 
might have been expected to attend his advance, 
and the loss of men almost incredible, with reference 
to the feet that they never met an enemy, excepting 
a few robbers of lower grade than the freebooters 
whom the army had advnnced to punish * Tho 

* Major TTiorn who was a witness of the miseries endnred 
end a participator in them reports the troops a* suffering in 
dcscribahlo misery from tho burning wind which after posting 
over the great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere in these 
regions an intensity of /rent scanxdy to he conceived eiYzt by 
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march was at length completed and the troops dis- chap xx. 
persed to their allotted stations. 

those who have been seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. 

In every direction,” he says, " where the pestiferous cur- 
rent has any influence the effects are painful to those who 
have the misfortune of being exposed to it, hut westward of 
the Jumna the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the 
want of nvers and laL.es to temper its seventy, the nearest 
resemblance to which, perhaps, is the extreme glow of an iron- 
foundry in the height of summer , though even that is hut a 
feeble companson, since no idea can be formed of the causticity 
of the sandy particles which are borne along with the wind, like 
hot embers, peeling off the skin and raising blisters wherever they 
chance to fall ” At certain penods of the march. Major Thorn 
states that from ten to fifteen Europeans were buned daily. 

” Young men,” he continues, “ who set out in the morning full 
of spirits and m all the vigour of health, dropped dead immediately 
on reaching the encampment ground, and many were smitten on 
the road by the overpowering force of the sun, especially when at 
the meridian, the rays darting downward hke a torrent of fire, 
under which many brave and athletic men fell, without the possi- 
bility of receiving any relief Those who were thus struck sud- 
denly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, and as instantaneously 
became lifeless Even when encamped, the sufferings of the sol- 
diers were excruciating , for the tents m general were ill adapted to 
afford shelter against the solar heat at this season, when the ther- 
mometer in the shade frequently exceeded one hundred and thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit The misery was further increased by the 
scarcity of water, owing to the debility and mortality that prevailed 
among the bheasties, or persons employed in procuring this ines- 
timable article Numbers of these water-camers perished through 
the fatigue which they underwent m this fiery chmate, where the 
natives suffer more than even Europeans themselves when called 
to extraordinary exertions Such were the afflicting circumstances 
of our march and these were further aggravated by the increas- 
ing number of our sick, many of whom were obhged to be con- 
veyed on the common hackeries, or country carts, without any cover- 
ing, and consequently exposed to the sun through thew'hole day, the 
vehicles very often not reaching the camp before evening ” Sub- 
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CH AP x x. Although the celerity of Holkar 8 retreat had 
rendered it impracticable for the English army to 
beep near him, his movements had been accom- 
panied by a body of Hindostanee cavalry dispatched 
for the purpose It consisted of two parties, one 
commanded by Captain Gardiner, an officer in the 
service of the Rajah of Jyenaghur, the other by 
Lieutenant Lucan, of the Kings service On the 
a.d 1804 29th of May, Colonel Gardiner learned that a native 
chieftain named Tantia, in the internet of Holkar 
was encamped with a considerable force at no great 
distance from hum With the assistance of Lieutenant 
Lucan this place was attached, and the whole of the 
infantry, amounting to about two thousand, gnrren 
dered on condition of being escorted to the camp 
of Boppoogee Scindia, who commanded the troops 
which Dowlut Row Scindia, in ostensible confor- 
mity with his engagements, had put m motion 
against Holkar There the prisoners were to bo 
released under promise of never serving against the 
British government 

In another quarter the British arms mot with re- 
verses. Ameer Khan, with a largo body of predatory 
horse, fell suddenly on two companies of British 
sepoyB and about fifty artillerymen, employed m tlio 
trenchoe against a small fort in Bundlecund destroyed 

■cqucntlj Major Thom observe* Nine teen European* were 
boned this day and melancholy indeed it wm to *cc the route 
of cmr army traced by heap* of earth giving cover to the remain* of 
■o many gallant young soldier* who after escaping the danger* 
incident to the fire nnd »tod of war fell pitiable victims to the 
climate. — Narrative page* 345 34 G 347 
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the whole party, and earned off their guns and tum- 
brils. According to this marauder’s report he gained 
other advantages, but the English accounts vary 
fiom his own; and as he entirely forgets to record 
his subsequent defeat and the dispersion of his force, 
though sufficiently notorious, it is evident that his 
statement cannot be admitted without a minute in- 
quiry into its truth, which the impoitance of the 
facts is not sufficient to wairant 

The trifling disasters sustained m Bundlecund 
were succeeded by otheis far moie seiious. Subse- 
quently to the capture of Tonk Rampooia, Colonel 
Don, with so many of his detachment as weie not 
lequned foi the garrison of that place, joined Colonel 
Monson, who, thus leinforced, moved in the direc- 
tion of Kotah, and anived m its vicinity eaily m 
June. Here he was j'omed by a body of tioops in 
the service of the Rajah of Kotah Pursuing a 
southerly couise, he advanced to the strong pass of 
Mokundra, wheie he halted a few days to collect sup- 
plies; aftei which, resuming his maich, he arrived 
on the 1st of July in the neighbourhood of the for- 
tress of Hmglaisghur, an old possession of Holkai’s 
family, and held in his name by a garnson of eight 
hundied foot and three hundred horse. It was 
assailed on the 2nd, and earned with gieat rapidity 
and inconsiderable loss. Colonel Monson subse- 
quently advanced his position about fifty miles be- 
yond the Mokundra pass, to a place where he was 
informed supphes could be obtained, and from which 
also he expected to be able to communicate with 


chap xx 


A D. 1804. 
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chap xx Colonel Murray, at tliat tame on his march from 
Guxorat towards Onjein with n considerable de- 
tachment Colonel Monson s corps had been origi- 
nally unaccompanied by cavalry, but before this 
period it bad been joined by two bodies of irregular 
horse, one (already mentioned) under the command of 
Lieutenant Lucan, the other commanded bv Bap- 
poojee Scradia. 

Colonel Murray, after advancing a certain dis- 
tance towards Onjein became suddenly alarmed , re- 
solved to retire behind the Mahie nver, and ac- 
tually fell back for the purpose This retrograde 
movement gave confidence to Holkar who after Ins 
retreat, had taken post in Malwn, with the Chnmbnl 
river between him and Colonel Monson This poet 
he now quitted, and recrossed the river with Ins 
whole army It had been the intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holkar, but under the influence, 
as it is represented of motives arising from van on* 
causes — a deficiency of gram in his camp, the ab- 
sence of a detachment employed to bring up a sup- 
ply, and of another port of his force that was on 
its march to join him from Hinglaisghur, but above 
nil the retreat of Colonel Murray — bo determined 
to retire to the Mokundra pass — a determination in 
dnced it is said, by the treacherous advice of Bap- 
poojee Scindia.* Accordingly, at four m tho morn 
a.d ism mg on the 8th of July, ho sent off tho wholo of his 

* So itnted by Ameer Khan who having on thu occasion no 
apparent motive for falsehood, ought not perhap* to be entirely 
disbelieved 
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baggage and stoics to Soonaiah, tlic troops remain- chap. xx. 
mg on the ground of encampment, m order of battle, 
till half-past nine. The infantry then moved off, 
the cavaliy being left on the ground with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and to send Colonel Monson 
the earliest intelligence of Ilolkai’s motions. The in- 
fantry met in th no intcmiption ; but after marching 
about twel\ e miles, a report reached them, that at a 
considerable distance in their rear Lieutenant Lucan’s 
cavalry had been attacked by the whole of that of 
Holkai. Colonel Monson immediately formed his 
tioops in order of battle, and was pioceeding to 
the suppoit of the party attacked, when Bappoojee 
Scindia arrived with the fearful intelligence that 
they were no longer in a situation to leceive sup- 
port. They had been neaily cut to pieces ; and their 
gallant commander, dreadfully wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy/ It is said that this 
catastiophe was occasioned by the cavalry having 
remained longer on the field than Colonel Monson 
intended 

On receiving the news of the destruction of so 
large a poition of his foice, Colonel Monson re- 
sumed his march towards the Mokundia pass, which 
he reached on the following day without molesta- 
tion 

* This brave officer, who had rendered excellent service in the 
war with Scmdia, died soon after the action — of his wounds, 
aggravated by neglect and ill-treatment, according to one report — 
of poison, according to another 
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" HAf xx - On the morning of the 10th of July a large body 
A-D 1804 of the enemy 8 cavalry made their appearance, and 
their numbers continued gradually to increase till 
noon on the 11th, -when Holkar, with a degree of 
modesty becoming his character sent a letter to 
Colonel Monson, demanding the surrender of the 
guns and small arms of the British force. On re- 
ceiving a refusal — for it need scarcely be stated 
that the insolent demand was refused — Holkar di- 
vided his force into three bodies, which at the same 
point of time attacked the front and flanks of 
Colonel Monson s corps. The assailants were bravely 
repulsed but, not dismayed by their first failure, 
they repeatedly returned to the attack, and were as 
often driven hack with severe loss. Finding that 
he could make no impression on the men whoso 
arms he had coolly demanded, Holkar drew off bis 
troops to the distance of abont four miles, where ho 
was joined by his infantry and guns 

The bravo resistance offered by the British force 
on this occasion is but a bnlhant speck m tho train 
of disaster and suffering Colonel Monson had in- 
tended to make a stand at Mokundra, but fearful 
that the enemy might get to bis rear and cut off 
his communication with tho pass nnd with tho town 
of Kotah, which was tho only place from whence ho 
could obtain supplies — adverting moreover to tho 
circumscribed nature of his position, to tho reputed 
strength of ITolkar s force, and the supposed wight 
and number of that chieftains guns, ho resolved to 
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continue Ins retreat, to Kotali; and so great was Ids ciiap xx 
anxiety to avoid an engagement, that lie left his 
camp standing to decenc the enemy. His maicli 
to lvotah was peifoimcd nuclei inclement skies 
and through an inundated countiy, and when lie 
anivcd fresh difficulties awaited him The Rajah 
declined to admit the Biitish tioops into the town, 
and dcclaicd that he could furnish no provisions, of 
which they began to bo greatly in want ; Colonel 
Monson was, therefore, compelled to puisne his 
maicli amidst nearly all the prhation and sufficing 
which can attend the movement of an army. On 
the 15th July the guns became so liimly embedded a d isoi 
in the mud which foimed the basis of the road by 
which they had to be transported, as to defy all the 
effoits made to extucate them; they weie conse- 
quently spiked and abandoned The march was 
then continued through a countiy completely undei 
watei. The Clmmbulee rivulet was crossed, and 
on the 29th the wdiole of the corps was at Tonk 
Rampooia. On its piogiess seveial tnfhng con- 
flicts took place, m all of winch the character of the 
Biitisli troops was maintained 

As soon as the situation of Colonel Monson at 
Mokundia had become known to the eommandei- 
m-clnef, a leinfoi cement of two battalions of sepoys, 
with four six-poundeis and two howitzers, and a 
body of Hmdostanee cavaliy, had been dispatched 
from Agia to his lelief, as well as a supply of giain 
This reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
Rampoora, wlieie he lemamed for seveial days, as if 
VOL III 2 F 
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chap xx- with the intention of making a stand He, however^ 
finally resumed Ins retreat, but not until tbo enemy 
a-d ieo4. wor o close upon him. On the 22nd of August he 
arrived at the Banos river, which was so swollen 
ns to render it impossible to cross. A halt was thus 
unavoidable, and opportunity was afforded for the 
assemblage of the whole force of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of the detachment On the 24th tho 
nver being fordable was crossed in the face of tho 
enemy A sharp action took place, m which a singlo 
battalion of native infantry not only resisted an attack 
of the enemy but charged and drovo them from seve- 
ral of their gnns, which, however, they wore unable 
to retain So far from carrying off tbo enemy s guns, 
the British commander was unable to secure his 
own baggage, the whole of which was abandoned to 
facilitate the retreat of the corps to Kooahailgur, 
which he reached on the night of the 28th 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson found a party, 
consisting of six companies of sepoys, which ho bad 
Bent forward under Captain Nicholl, with tho trea- 
sure of tho detachment, tho day preceding tho 
action at the Banns nver This party, on tho night 
of its arrival, had been attacked by a body of troops 
belonging to Scrndia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till tho morning when tho wholo of tbo 
detachment, with a company of native Infantry pre- 
viously stationed at Kooshailgur, entered tho fort 
having learned that it was tho intention of Scindms 
commander to levy a contribution on tho town 
though it belonged to tho Rrtfah of Jcypore an ally 
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of the British government. Here a formal demand chap xx. 
was made by the Malnatta leader of the surrender ~ 
of all the elephants treasures and aims of the 
detachment; on compliance with which, Captain 
Nicholl was graciously assuied ho should be per- 
mitted to depart "without molestation, while lefusnl 
was to be visited by a cannonade. This was not 
an empty tin eat, for a batteiy of ten guns was 
opened on the foit; and a few hours aftei wards a 
body of Scindia’s infantry enteicd the town, from 
■which position they were immediately diiven by a 
party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it amounted to, one- 
sixth of the numbei of the enemy, led by Lieutenant 
Hainott. Captain Nicholl intended to follow up 
this success by storming the batteiy, but the Scm- 
dians piudently disappointed him by moving off the 
guns to tlieir camp 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficulties 
thickened. He had expected to find theie five bat- 
talions, and twenty pieces of cannon belonging to the 
Rajah of Jeypoie, but they had been withdiawn be- 
fore his arrival. The whole of Holkar’s cavalry weie 
gathering and encamping around him ; and at this 
moment, when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he discovered a 
conespondence between some native commissioned 
officers and Holkar, having for its object the transfer 
of certain battalions to the enemy The dangei 
being known, measures of pi ecaution were taken , 
but the greater part of two companies of infantry de- 
seited, with about four bundled of the megulai horse 

2 f 2 
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ch ap x x Colonel Monson left Kooshnilghur on the day after 
arrival and having 1 formed fus detachment info 
an oblong square, resumed his march The enemy 
followed, harassing them by repeated attempts to 
charge, which were met with exemplary coolness 
a* ® 1801 and spirit At sunset, on the 28th of August the 
detachment was at the Biana pass, where it was 
intended to holt for the night the march having 
been continued from one o clout in the morning 
and the troops having been called npon not long 
before to repel a desperate charge from the enemy s 
caval iy The reception given to tho enemy deterred 
them from immediately renewing the attempt, hut 
their guns arrived at the Biana pass simultaneously 
with the British force, and tho halt of the latter was 
the signal for the commencement of a powerful 
cannonade This compelled Colonol Monson to 
proceed , and from this period the order and regu 
lanty which had previously boon maintained appears 
to have been lost. Soparato portions of tho detach- 
ment made their way in their own manner to 
Agra, and by the 31st all who escaped tho enemy 
had arrived there. 

Tho retreat of Colonol Monson must bo placed 
among tho most lamontablo transactions which tho 
history of British India presents to notico Tho 
Bufferings of so many bravo men ns were involved 
m tho calamity, tho loss of so many vnlunblo lives 
as were unavoidably sacrificed to purchase tho safety 
of the remainder appeals strongly to those feelings 
of sympathy which arc awakened when, ceasing to 
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regard an army as a whole — ceasing to view it as chap xx. 
a vast machine framed to effect great objects, we 
contemplate its members as individual men, in- 
fluenced. by good and evil circumstances, like those 
for whom their swords aie drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful campaign acts but as an ex- 
citing lomance. The fate of those who fell, and of 
those who suivived to undeigo renewed trials and 
pnvations, was the moie bitter, because, with le- 
gard to them, the conqueror’s triumph secured not 
the conqueroi’s leward. In all their conflicts with 
the enemy the English weie successful; but the ear 
of the dying soldier was not solaced by the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field had been won 
and would be held by his countiymen and comrades ; 
nor could he who had escaped the dangers by which 
he had been sunounded exult m the reflection that 
the only remaining duty was to pursue those whom 
he had aided m discomfiting When the enemy 
were repelled, the only hope affoided by success was 
that time might be gained for pursuing the move- 
ment which was to carry the victois furthei from the 
enemy — the only piospect befoie the soldiei was a 
repetition of similar conflicts, under circumstances 
of equal or greatei discouragement 

Such aie the reflections naturally engendered by 
one view of this affecting passage m the histoiy of 
our country’s connection with India. Turning to 
the coldei aspect m which the statesman must le- 
gaid it, the effect is not less disheartening The 
letreat of Colonel Monson’s foice befoie Holkai in- 
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chap xx volved not merely the loss of bo much territory, the 
occupation of which would have aided m bringing the 
freebooter to terms — not merely the loss of bo much 
time, and the indefinite postponement of the object m 
view — not merely the useless expenditure of the re- 
sources of the state by a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, unattended by any return — all these were 
evils, but none of them wob the master evil It 
was the moral effect of this great misfortune — it was 
the loss of a portion of national honour, and, conse- 
quently, of national strength — it wns the fearful on 
couragement which it afforded to the hopes not 
only of Holkar but of every enemy of tho British 
government throughout India, and tho despondency 
and distrust likely to be generated in the minds of 
the native subjects of that government, and of its 
friends beyond tho pale of its own dominion. Hero 
m a political view were tho chief grounds for regret 
Every such check as that received by tho British 
arms in this case takes something for a time at 
least, from that confidence on tho ono side, and that 
drend on the other, which possess an inherent ten- 
dency to realise tho anticipations to which they gavo 
birth However equally matchod in all that consti- 
tutes natural strength, tho combatant whoso heart 
glowa with tho expectation of victory and ho whoso 
spirit quails under tho fear of defeat, meet, in trutli, 
upon voiy unequal terms. 

An inquiry into tho sources of tho disaster will 
tend to show that it was not a misfortuno resulting 
from causes "which could not hate been guarded 
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against ; it will also evince that the blame attached chap. xx. 
to it extends to more than one person. When ' 
General Lake detached Colonel Monson, his orders 
were that the latter should remain at such a distance 
fiom the mam army as might enable him to receive 
support from it : yet General Lake, not long after- 
wards, retired with Ins army to cantonments, leaving 
Colonel Monson without the power of obtaining that 
suppoit which he had pieviously thought it neces- 
sary to preserve. 

Colonel Monson, however, increased the danger 
by advancing beyond the position which he had 
been instructed to take. This was m the vicinity 
of the passes of Bhoondee and Lakery, m the chain 
of mountains to the southwaid of Tonk Rampoora 
He thought that advantage would arise from ad- 
vancing to Mokundra, which he lepresented as a 
place equally defensible. Subsequently he extended 
his advance even far beyond Mokundra, thus greatly 
adding to the distance between Ins detachment and 
the army which had receded from it He did not, 
however, calculate on being attacked — the leturn of 
Holkar was a step for which the English commander 
was quite unprepared He believed the freebootmg 
clnef to be destitute of the means of offering any 
seiious annoyance, and this belief was shared by 
Geneial Lake. The last-named officer, addressing 
the governor-general, says * — “ At this period ” — the 
penod when, having resolved to leave Colonel Mon- 
son’s detachment m the field, he withdiew his own 
aimy into cantonments — “ At this period I was m- 
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chap xx. formed from all quarters that Holkar s pecuniary 
resources were reduced to the lowest ehb , that lus 
army was filled with terror and dismay , and tha t 
his troops, who before had been mutinous and dis- 
contented, were now deserting from hrm in great 
numbers These representations were rendered 
more probable from the consideration that a suc- 
cessful war is necessary to retain together on army, 
and to support the confidence of troops whose chief 
bond of union is plunder I therefore gave them 
considerable credit, although I found it impossible 
to obtain accurate information, and was aware of 
the exaggeration which the natives of tills country 
give to all their relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy s power and resources, and the great distance 
to which he had prosecuted his flight, appearing to 
mo ni a great measure to have released those states 
witW which we were in alliance from all hazard of 
future depredations, and to have deprived Jeswunt 
Rno Holhnr of all hopes of success in any future 
attempt to invade tho British territories in Hrados- 
tan, I determined without further delay to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
within tho Company s provinces n Such was tho 
source of the errors of both General Laho and 
Colonel Monson, and instances of similar dolusions 
are not tin frequent. A loigc portion of tho reverses 
winch lrnvo been sustained by the British nation in 
tho East are to be traced to an absurd confidence 
either in tho good faith of an enemy or in Ins uenh- 
ncss, or jn his want of disposition to attach 
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' But while Colonel Monson did not entertain that chap xx 
degree of apprehension with regard to Holkar which 
the resources of that chief warranted, it is hut just 
to rememhei that he did not anticipate that com- 
plete destitution of support which it was his fate to 
experience. He confided m the advance of Colonel 
Murray fioro. Guzerat; and to the extiaordmary 
conduct of that officer in falling hack, the ram which 
overtook Colonel Monson’s corps may he attributed. 

Sent forwaid hy the commander-in-chief to a dis- 
tance at which no aid could he famished within a 
reasonable period — led on to a still greater distance 
by his own ardent temperament and his reliance on 
the advance of Colonel Murray — Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Holkar’s sudden 
change from retreat to advance roused him to 'even 
more than a just sense of his danger. From this 
moment he appears to have lost all confidence m 
himself, and to have possessed no settled plan of 
proceeding. His fiist impression was to engage the 
enemy ; and whatever might have been the event, 
its effects could scarcely have been worse than those 
of the tamer couise which he prefen ed, and m which 
he persevered till he leached Agra. He geneially 
avoided the enemy when practicable, although when 
forced mto action he was successful. Adverting to 
Holkai having been permitted to cross the Chum- 
bul unmolested, General Lake says — “ Peihaps the 
omission should have been repaired by an attack 
imdei the most favouiable ciicumstances that could 
afteiwaids be obtained His numbeis weie cei- 
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chap XX. talnly inferior to those of the enemy , bnt he had on 
his side discipline, approved vnlonr, and the choice 
of position A bold effort was likewise evidently 
necessary to extricate h im from his situation, and to 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable from 
a rapid retreat.”* A bolder man than Colonel 
Monson never drew a sword, and yet his retreat 
before Eolkar was characterized by a degree of 
timidity and vacillation of which the military history 
of Great Britain presents few examples Ho medi- 
tated a stand at Moknndra, bnt sudden alarm in- 
duced him to abandon his camp and quit tliat place 
with singular precipitation. At Tonk Rampoom ho 
lingered till the enemy was close on his rear, dis- 
tracted, ns it appears, between the orders of tlio 
commander-m-chief forbidding his further retreat 
and his own conviction that retreat was inevitable 
The fatal detention at this place led to all tho calami- 
ties that followed in rapid succession, till discipline 
gave way before them, and retreat becnmo flightf 

* Letter to Marquis Wellesley July 1 1805 

f Speaking of Colonel Uonwn at a later period. General Lake 
said — It is somewhat extraordinary that a man bra ve a* a Eon 
should hare no judgment or reflection. Without taking the 
trouble of inquiring whether this proposition bo snstnined by 
general experience General Lake might by honest self reflection 
alone have ascertained the possibility of a man being “ brare aa 
a lion,” though endowed but moderately with tho inteBectoal 
power* which are necessary to the formation of n perfect general 

General Wellesley m a letter to Colonel Wallace 12th Sep- 
tember 1804 (see Wellington Despatches) makes some remarks 
with reference to Colonel Monson s retreat, which arc the more 
valuable as they exhibit some of tho principles the obserr 
ance of which has mainly contributed to the eminent success of 
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To erase the scandal brought on the British name chap xx. 
by the unfortunate result of Colonel Monson’s move- 
ment, every resource of the government was imme- 
diately employed. Measuies were taken for the 
speedy equipment of several distinct armies, destined 
to act in diffeient quarters, and to act offensively. 

The go vernoi -general avowed his decided preference 
for such a plan, as compared with any plans merely 
defensive ; and his judgment on this point entirely 
coincided with that of his distinguished brother.'"’ 

the great writer. He says, "We have some important lessons 
from tins campaign 

“ First we should never employ a corps on a service for which 
it is not fully equal 

" Secondly against the Mahrattas in particular, but against all 
enemies, we should take care to he sure of plenty of provisions 

" Thirdly experience has shewn us that British troops can 
never depend upon rajahs or any allies for their supplies. Our own 
officers must purchase them , and if we should employ a native 
in such an important service, we ought to see the supplies before 
we expose our troops in the situation in which we may want them 

" Fourthly when we have a fort which can support our opera- 
tions, such as Bampoora to the northward, or Ahmednuggur or 
Chandore m your quarter, we should immediately adopt effectual 
means to fill it with provisions and stores m case of need 

" Fifthly when we cross a river likely to be full in the rains, 
we ought to have a post and boats upon it , as I have upon all 
the nvers south of Poona, and as you have, I hope, upon the 
Beemah and the Godavery 

" In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of 
Monson’s, they must be decided and quick , and m all retreats 
it must be recollected that they are safe and easy m proportion 
to the number of attacks made by the retreating corps But 
attention to the foregoing observations will, I hope, prevent a 
British corps from retreating ” 

* General Wellesley, writing to General Stuart, on the 7th 
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ohap xx. Among the first and most important measures of 
preparation was the establishment of an army m 
Hmdoetan, equipped for light movements, and of 
sufficient strength to encounter, -with a prospect of 
success, the mam body of Ilolkar s force This army 
it was proposed, should be commanded by General 
Labe, and joined by a body of irregular horse to be 
furnished by the allies All reliance on merely de- 
fensive operations was to be abandoned Holkar 
was to be pressed, if possible, to on action, and if tho 
attempt should foil to be pursued -to the last extre- 
mity The commander in-chief accordingly marched 
A d 1801 on the 3rd of September from Cawnpore, with the 
whole of the European cavalry and infantry at that 
place, and arrived on, the 22nd at Agra. There 
another portion of the intended army of Hmdostan 
had been assembled, and was at this time encamped 
at Secundra, about six miles distant from Agra, 
The assembled force consisted of three regiments of 
European light dragoons, five regiments of nativo 
cavalry and the horse ert^Werj, tho Kings 70th 
regiment of foot, the flank companies of tho King s 
22nd foot, ten battalions of nativo infantry, and tho 
usual proportion of artillery 

Holkar had taken possession of Muttra, tho British 

May 1804 «ud i — If General Lake would make a good daub 
at Holkar tho war could not but a fortnight but if he lbonld 
*tand upon tho defemrre in Hindoatan It will last far a length of 
time ” The nine opinion vnn crpreaaed in a letter to Major Mai 
eolm. Both letter* will be found in the W clhngton Dc*potchcr 
Tho determination of General Lake to act oo the defcjuire ik 
t buy cd all probability of the war being a abort one 
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force there hn\mg abandoned it on the 3id Sep- 
tember leaving behind them a laigc quantity of giam 
and baggage, which. together with the town, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On the approach of the 
British aimy. which maichcd from Sccundia on the 
1st of Octobci, Ilolkai drew off to the north-vest, 
along the bank of the Jumna Multi a was re-occu- 
pied b) a foicc under Colonel Don, and three suc- 
cessive attempts vcie made by the commandci - 111 - 
chief, on the 2nd, 7th, and 10th of October, to 
biing the enemy’s cavahy to action, but in vam 
In the meantime Ins infantry and guns had been 
moving in the direction of Delhi, and on the 8tli of 
Octobei they ai rived before that city. 

The Biitish resident, Colonel Ochteilony, had 
anticipated the visit, and piovided, as far as lay m 
Ins power, for the consequences, by calling in van- 
ous portions of tioops, legular and inegulai, and 
making other piepaiations for the defence of the 
city. To place it m a defensible state was, how- 
ever, no easy task. The city is of gieat extent; 
it was unprotected, except by a wall badly con- 
structed, m many places without a paiapet, and 
so far from being capable of resisting the guns of 
the enemy, unable to bear the shock of those 
that might be discharged in its defence. Redoubts 
were constructed at two of the gates, and some 
partial repans of the old defences performed. But, 
after all had been effected, the means of resistance 
weie contemptible ; while a great part of the troops 
within the city weie of such a descuption that no 


chap xx 

A.D 1801. 
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chap xx reliance could bo placed either upon their fidelity 
or their courage, and the general population wns of 
the worst character 

Ilolkar s army amounted to about seventy thou- 
sand men The force which was to defend Delhi 
against this overwhelming host consisted of two 
battalions of native infantry and four companies of 
another, but a large proportion of these were obliged 
to be devoted to the protection of the palace and 
person of the Lmperor Besides the regular troops, 
there were about two corps of irregular horse and 
the eamo number of irregular infantry, and a corps 
of matchlock men But all tbo irregular boreo do- 
Berted on the approach of Holkar- — some of them 
to join him— and tho matchlock-men hroko into 
mutiny The mutmy was subdued by severe pun 
ishmont, but most of the corps subsequently de- 
serted. 

The British force was at this time encamped nndor 
the walls , they were soon afterwards attacked and 
driven into tho town Tho onemy then brought 
up a hundred and thirty guns and commenced a 
tremendous cannonade 

Tho officer m command of tho garrison was 
Lieutenant Colonel Bum, who, with his corps, had 
been called In from Saliarunpore, and a soldier better 
calculated to contend -with tho diOicultics of bis 
situation could not hn^ been found Amidst nil tlio 
disheartening circumstances of that situation was 
ono which vot romnins to bo noticed Tlio com- 
mander in-chicf, under tho belief that it was impos- 
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cible fm ^mall n foico to defend both tbc city and chap, xx 
the person of tbc Kmperor, bad oidcrcd that tbc 
former should be abandoned and tbal tbe exci lions of 
tbc gnu Bon should be de\oted ^oleh to the defence 
of tbe citadel The political resident foiu aided tins 
older to Colonel Burn, with instructions to act upon 
it lie subsequently uenl m person to leqnirc com- 
pliance; but in tbe meantime Colonel Burn, in addi- 
tion to the suggestions of his own excellent, judgment 
and noble spmt, had fortified himself "with the opi- 
nion of some of his ofiiccis in whom lie placed confi- 
dence, and had dclei mined not to abandon the city 
He was lemindcd of the peiil -which he inclined ; but 
lie was prepared to encounter it 

The cannonade commenced by Jlolkar Mas con- 
tinued, Mithout lutermission, da) and night It Mas 
evident that a practicable breach Mould soon be 
effected, and Colonel Bui n resoh cd to interrupt the 
progress of the besiegcis by a sortie. This Mas made 
on tlie evening of the 10th of October, M r lion a paity, a d lsot 
consisting of tn r o bundled men of the battalion under 
Colonel Burn, and one hundred and fifty irregulars 
commanded by Lieutenant Rose, pioceeded to stoim 
the enemy’s batteiy. They succeeded Math little 
difficulty in gaining possession of it, spiked the guns, 
and retreated with small loss 

On the 13th theie appeared indications of an ap- 
pioachmg attack of a foimidable chaiacler; unusual 
vigilance was therefore exeicised by the garuson, 
and suppoiting paities w r ere directed to be m leadi- 
ness The expectation of a serious attack was not 
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chap xx. vain At daybreak on the 14th the enemy s gi ms 
opened in every direction, and, under cover of tko 
cannonade, a large body of infantry, with Inddorg, 
made an assault on the Lahore gate. This was the 
real object of attack, bnt, to divert the attention of 
the besieged, guns were pointed against the Aj nicer 
gate, and a British officer was there mortally 
wounded The attack on tho Lahore gate, which 
the enemy confidently oxpocted to carry, signally 
failed. The assailants were driven back in confusion, 
and with considerable loss, leaving behind them tho 
ladders by which they were to have gamed ontranco 
This defeat seems to have completely dispirited tho 
enemy In the evening a show was mado of draw- 
ing some guns towards the Cashmere gate, which 
subjected the garrison to the labour of making some 
preparations for defence there , but nono were 
needed. Tho disappointed foe retired in tho night , 
and at daybreak all that was visiblo of tho besiegors 
of Delhi was tho rear-guard of their cavalry, at a 
considerable distance Tho successful dcfenco of 
a placo of no strength with a forco numerically in- 
sufficient to afford tho requisite reliefs, was admi 
rnbly calculated to revive impressions of respect 
for tho British arms, and to dissipate tho unfavourable 
feelings engendered by tho unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel Monson The noble determination evinced 
at this critical period by Colonel Burn was invalu 
nblo to lus countr) and justly did tlic political rcsi 
dent estimate tho effects of tho gallant exertions 
mado by that officer and his trooi* M Tliq fatigue ” 
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said lie, “ suffered by both ofiiceis and men could be chap xx 
exceeded by nothing but the cheerfulness and pa- 
tience with Minch it Mas cnduied ; and it cannot but 
lcflcct the greatest honour on the discipline, coinage, 
and foititude of Bntish tioops, in the eyes of all 
Hindostan, to obseivc, that M'ith a small foice they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, 
and defended a city ten miles in circumfcience, 
and Minch had cvei befoie been given up at the first 
appearance of an enemy at its gates.” This eulogy 
fiom one who had lecommended a different couise 
requnes neither addition nor comment What might 
have followed had Colonel Bum acquiesced in the 
views of the commander-in-chief and the resident, 
and had the loss of Delhi been added to previous 
disasteis, it is fearful to imagine. 

Foiled m his attempt upon Delhi, Holkar crossed 
the Jumna at the fold of Panniput, thieatemng to 
desolate the Bntish temtones in the Doab with file 
and sword. General Lake anived at Delhi on the 
18tli of October. He did not, however, entei on 
the pm suit of the enemy till the 31st, although Ins 
piesence at Delhi could answer no purpose The 
delay appeals to have been partly occasioned by a 
deficiency of provisions and beasts of diaft. The 
news of Holkar’s irruption into the Bntish pi o vinces 
in the Doab roused him to exertion ; and detaching 

* Some of the details of the account of the siege of Delhi are 
derived from the pnvate communications of a distinguished officer 
then on the staff of Colonel Burn, and now holdmg high rank in 
the Indian army 
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chap xx. a force under General Frazer, the second in com- 
mand, m search of Holkars infantry and guns, 
General Lake resolved to proceed m person -with 
the whole of the European dragoons, three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, the horse artillery, and the 
reserve of the army, consisting of two companies of 
European and three battalions of native infantry, m 
pursuit of the enemy s cavalry in tho Doab The 
first service which this force was called upon to per- 
form was to relieve the gallant commander of tho 
garrison of Delhi and his battalion After tho de- 
parture of the besiegers. Colonel Burn had quittod 
Delhi to proceed to his station at Saharunpore, from 
which ho had been called by Colonel Ochterlony, to 
defend the imperial capital. The enemy s horse foil 
in with his party near CandJah, and completely sur- 
rounded them , but Colonel Burn, clearing a road 
with grape-shot, made good his way to Shnmlcc, 
whore, getting into a small mud fort, ho prepared 
for n desperate defence. Tho fort was about a hun- 
dred yards square Tho party ill supplied with pro- 
visions, were unable to obtain any from the adjacent 
town of Shamlce, tho inhabitants of which place 
manifested a strong feeling of hostility and joined 
Holkars dismounted horsemen in firing from tlio 
town wall with matchlocks on those who had taken 
refugo in tho fort. About a hundred Bntish eepop 
thus lost their lives. In this extremity the bin 
hometnn part of Captain Bum 8 force were sub- 
sisted by sacrificing the draft bullocks to tho neces- 
sity of providing food The Hindoos, precluded by 
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their prejudices fiom this mode of sustaining life, 
liad "been without food for some time, when the 
appioach of Gcncial Lake ldieAcd them from the 
piesencc of the enemy Ilolkai’s tioops did not 
think fit to w ait the ai lival of the Biitish commandei- 
i n-cliicf, nor even to take any steps towards ascer- 
taining the extent and natuic of Ins foice. No 
sooner weie the clouds of dust winch announced the 
movement of the English column perceptible than 
the enemy disappeared. 

A few r days after General Lake had left Delhi 
the division under General Frazei marched m pur- 
suit of ITolkai’s infantry and guns. On the 12th of 
November he airived at Gobuidun, where fiom the 
heights the enemy were visible, encamped between 
a deep tank and an extensive morass — their right 
coveied by a foitified village, and then left extend- 
ing to the foit of Deeg No time w~as lost m pre- 
paring for attacking them. At tlnee o’clock in the 
morning of the 13tli foui battalions of sepoys and 
two European regiments maiched for the purpose. 
A detoui of considerable extent was necessaiy to 
avoid the morass, but at daybreak the British co- 
lumn arrived at the fortified village, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy’s light, the troops 
immediately wheeled, the King’s 76th legiment 
and two of the battahons forming a fiist line, and 
the lemamder a second. The 76th led the way, 
with its wonted alacrity and determination, by tak- 
ing possession of the village , which was no soonei 
accomplished than, running down the lull, they 
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chap xx. charged and earned the first range of the enemy s 
grins, under a tremendous shower of round, grape 
and chain shot The second line had now reached 
the village, and, on discovenng the 70th far in ad- 
vance surrounded by the enemy rapidly pushed for- 
ward to their support — the Company s first Euro- 
pean regiment being foremost, and the two sepoy 
battalions following The two remaining battalions 
were employed, under Miyor Hammond, in watch- 
ing the enemy s brigades and guns near the morass, 
and keeping them m check When the first rango 
of guns had been carried, the victors were opposed 
by a most destructive fire from the second range , 
and General F rarer losing a leg by a cannon-shot, 
the command devolved upon Colonel Monson No- 
thing daunted by the unhappy accident which had 
befallen their commandor, tlio British troops ad- 
vanced captured the second range of guns, and then 
continued to charge battery after 1 witter)' for a space 
of two miles, when, being close under tho walls of 
Deeg, they were fired upon from the fort. While 
thus pursuing their successes, the first range of guns 
had been retaken by a body of tho enemy’s horse, 
and turned against the English But tho ndvantngo 
was enjoyed for a vory short time Captain Norford 
with only twenty-eight men rotrioved tho guns, tho 
life of tho gallant officer being unhappily sacrificed 
in tho exploit 

Tho troops who had been engaged in carrying 
tho batteries, lianng pursued their success as for ns 
was practicable townrds Deeg returned to attack 
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the body which, during then’ advance, had been kept chap xx. 
in check by the battabons under Major Hammond. 

That officer, with, the aid of three six-pounders, had 
steadily maintained his position m the face of a 
heavy fire from artillery far superior to his own. 

Colonel Monson, having ordered up seveial more 
six-poundeis, moved lound under cover of then fire 
upon the left flank of the enemy, who forthwith 
made a precipitate retreat into the morass, wheie 
gieat numbers perished Two battalions of sepoys 
had been left with the baggage, and some native 
cavalry had been employed m watching the enemy’s 
horse. These now came up to assist m securing the 
guns, and removing the wounded ; and the British 
encamped on the field which they had so gallantly 
won. 

The loss of the enemy, on the field and in the 
moiass, has been estimated at neaily two thousand, 
and eighty-seven pieces of cannon fell into the hands 
of the English, including some which Colonel Mon- 
son had lost on his retreat. The victory was bril- 
liant and complete, but it was not purchased with- 
out heavy loss. The English return of killed and 
wounded amounted to upwards of six hundied and 
forty, and among them was the brave officer who 
had planned and commanded the attack the wound 
of General Frazer proved mortal, and he survived 
the victory only a few days 

Holkai was destined soon to sustain another re- 
verse Himself and his cavalry had been for several 
days flying with great lapidity before Geneial Lake, 
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chap xx. pursued with even greater rapidity by that comman- 
der The distance between them kept gradually 
a d 1804 . d im i ni s h ing until, on the 17th of November alter a 
night march, the head of the British column reached 
the skirts of the freebooter s camp The horses were 
at picket, and beside them lay their riders, wrapt in 
their blankets, sleeping For many days the English 
had been subjected to most harassing marches , and 
within the twenty-four hours immediately preceding 
their arrival at Holkar’s camp they had marched fifty- 
eight miles. Their fatigues were, however, forgot- 
ten, for the enemy whom they had so pereeveringly 
pursued was now before them, and on the pre- 
ceding evening fresh vigour hod been given to their 
hopes by the receipt of the news of the glorious 
battle of Deeg The first intimation which tho 
slumbering camp of Holhar received of tho presence 
of the English was a discharge of grape from their 
horse artillery u It awakened some,” says Mqjor 
Thom “ but sealed many m an everlasting sleep ”* 
Before the surprise caused by this fearful warning 
could be shaken off, the British cavalry dashed into 
the camp at full gallop, and charging in all direc- 
tions, tho place which had bo latoly been tho scat 
of repose and silence resounded with tho clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiory, and tho 
groans of tho dying 

Holhar was slow to behove that tho disturbance 
in his camp could bo occasioned by General Lake 
■whom bo supposed to bo at a considerable distance 
* N ura lire page 330 
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When convinced of it, instead of taking any mea- chap xx. 
sures for the safety of his army, he mounted his 
home, and, with the troops immediately about him, 
rode off at full speed. The fate of an army thus 
abandoned need scarcely be related. Dispersing m 
every direction, some mounted, others on foot, their 
horses bemg too much jaded to carry them, they 
were followed and cut down m vast numbers so long 
as the British were able to continue the puisuit, 
which extended for about ten miles The loss of 
the enemy m killed was computed at three thou- 
sand, but this formed but a small poition of the 
amount by which Holkar’s army was weakened. By 
the number of desertions which followed — by the 
diopping off of masses of fugitives, who never re- 
joined the ranks of their master, it was believed 
that his cavaliy force had been diminished to the 
extent of one-half On the part of the English, only 
two men were killed and about twenty wounded. 

Holkar fled across the Jumna, followed by Gene- 
lal Lake, who, on the 28th November, arrived at ad 1804 
Muttra. Here he found the division under Colonel 
Monson, which had retired to this place to deposit 
the wounded at the battle of Deeg, and to disen- 
cumber itself of the vast quantity of oidnance which 
formed part of the spoil in that memorable action. 

The guns had been forwarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Monson, it is stated, intended to fall back beyond 
Muttia but foi the arrival of the commander-in-chief 
Theie, however, aftei a separation of a month, the two 
branches of the army met undei circumstances which 
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chap xx gave just ground for mutual congratulations- The 
one had routed Holkar s infantry and divested lnm of 
most of his ordnance the other had marched about 
five hundred miles, not a step of which had been 
taken in vain — had struck a fatal blow at the forco 
on which Holkar mainly depended and was now 
ready to co-operate in any service that might tend 
to conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first duty to which they were called was to 
punish the perfidy of the Raj all of Bhurtpore That 
prince, it will be recollected, had been among the 
earliest of the Mnhrntta tributaries to seek the friend- 
ship of the British government after the first bril- 
liant successes of General Lake, and great reliance 
seems to have been placed upon his fidelity Ho 
had furnished a body of horse to act with the British 
army and which was thus employed till the con- 
clusion of the campaign About tho period of Co- 
lonel Monson s retreat some circumstances occurred 
to excite suspicion of the Rajah s sincerity , and, in 
consequence of information which reached tho com- 
mander in-chiof a person namod "Norungm Lnll was 
solxed m tho town of Muttra who on examination, 
confessed that he had boon employed for a consider- 
able timo in carrying on communications botwcon 
Holkar on tho one linnd, and, on tho othor sovoral 
chiefs and zemindars, including tho Rajah of Blmrt- 
poro Colonel Monson also forwarded from Tonk 
Rampoora some intercepted letters, addressed to 
Holkar by tho Rajah of Bhurtpore, his oldest son, 
his confidential servants, and Ncningui Lall, which 
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fully corroborated tlie testimony of the -last-named chap xx 
person. 

These discoveries, however, were not deemed suf- 
ficient to warrant an immediate dissolution of the 
lelations of amity which apparently subsisted be- 
tween the British government and the Rajah of 
Bhuitpore, and which the former was desirous of 
preserving. General Lake was instructed to re- 
monstrate, and to call upon the Rajah to adhere to 
his engagements. But of this result being produced 
by the representations of the commander-in-chief 
there appeared little hope. It was generally be- 
lieved that Holkar had been encouraged to advance 
to the Jumna principally by the promises of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore ; it was supposed that the Rajah 
had assisted him with money — it was certam that 
he had supplied Holkai’s army with provisions, had 
piotected his baggage and bazaars, and, thiough the 
means of an agent dispatched to the British camp 
for the ostensible purpose of conferring with the 
commander-m-chief respecting the junction of the 
alhed forces, had endeavoured to excite disaffec- 
tion within the British possessions, and to pre- 
vail on the zemindars in the Doab to intercept the 
supplies forwarding to the English army. At the 
battle of Deeg all reserve was thrown aside; the 
Rajah’s cavalry openly joined that of Holkar, and 
the Enghsh were fired upon from the walls of Deeg, 
which belonged to the Rajah and was garrisoned 
by his troops It could be no longer a question 
whethei the Rajah was to be treated as a friend 01 
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chap xx an enemy, and it was resolved to lay siege to Deeg 
as soon as a battering tram could be procured from 
Agra. 

Deeg was defended by a Btrong mud wall, with 
bastions, and a deep ditch passing entirely round 
excepting at an angle where stood a high rocky 
mount, almost a fortress in itself, having an area of 
about fifty yards square, and presenting four com- 
manding bastions at the four cardinal points About 
a mile from this place, and nearly in the centre of 
the town, was the citadel strongly built, in good 
preservation, and well stored with guns. The ram- 
parts were high and thick, furnished with bastions, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch faced with masonry 
Massive gateways and towers of considerable height 
defended the near and distant approaches * 

A.D 180-1 On the 13th of December, the battering train 
having arrived. General Laho took up the position 
before Deeg which he meant to occupy during tlio 
Biego It being previously occupied by tho enemy, 
it was necessary to dislodge them , but this service 
was performed without difficulty and without tho 
occurrence of any event calling for notico At 
night the pioneers broke ground, and on the oven 
ing of the 10th of December a breaching battery 
was completed within seven hundred and fifty yards 
of a high outwork at tho anglo of tho town intended 
to bo nttacked On the noxt morning its fire opened 
from six eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pounders 
and four mortars , but the effect being very small, 

• Thu dacnpUon of Derg u given by Major Thom 
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a battery of three eighteen-pounders was erected chap xx. 
dui mg the night of the 20th to the left of the be- ad i 804 
sieging army, and neaier to the enemy’s works than 
that previously erected. By these means a prac- 
ticable breach was effected by the 23rd, and the 
commander-in-chief determined to storm on that 
mght. The foice to whom this service was as- 
signed was divided into three columns. The cen- 
tie column, led by Colonel Macrae, who had the 
command of the whole, composed the storming 
party. The other columns, commanded respec- 
tively by Captain Kelly and Major Ratcliffe, were 
to make two separate attacks to the right and 
left of the principal point. The different parties 
moved so as to reach the places selected for attack 
soon after twelve, and all succeeded. The storming 
party passed through a galling fire of cannon and 
musketry to the breach, and soon gamed possession 
of the works. The two remaining columns, diverg- 
ing outwards, attacked the enemy under the walls, 
where they had erected some batteries which those 
of the English had been unable to touch; these 
were earned at the pomt of the bayonet. The Bri- 
tish were now m possession of the town and of the 
battenes without it. Prepaiations were made for 
assailing the inner fort, but on the night of the 24th 
it was evacuated. A hundred guns weie captured 
at Deeg, with a considerable quantity of ammuni- 
tion and military stores. The year 1804 thus closed 
in Hmdostan with a signal triumph to the Bntisli 


cause 
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chap xl Before pursuing farther its history in that quarter, 
it will he proper to advert to the operations earned 
on against IIoLkar in the sooth. In June, General 
Wellesley, being about to proceed to Bengal on 
pnbbc service, resigned the political and military 
powers which he exercised in the Deccan , but before 
withdrawing from the scene where he had won so 
much renown, he suggested to the residents at Poona 
and Hyderabad a plan of operations to be earned on 
against Chandore, and the other provinces of Holhar 
and his partisans in the Deccan, at the proper sea- 
son. The troops for this service were to consist of 
detachments from the subsidiary forces serving with 
the PeiBhwn and the Nizam, with the contingents to 
be furnished respectively by those two powers A 
battering tram had been prepared at Poona, winch, 
as soon as the weather should permit, was to bo 
sent to Aurangabad, whither Lieutenant Colonel 
Hnliburton, who commanded tbo portion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined for this service, 
was to proceed with his troops as soon as ho was 
advised of the movement of the train. On its be- 
coming known at Poona that Colonel Hnliburton 
bad commenced his march. Colonel Wallace was to 
move with tho detachment from tho Poishwa s sub- 
sidiary force, and the whole woro to join m tho 
neighbourhood of Aurangabad In conformity with 
Ins usual prudential habits. General Wollcsloy made 
admirable arrangements for securing supplies of 
money and provisions for tho nso of tho dotach- 
meuts Tho exhausted state of tho country through 
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which Colonel Haliburton had to march, rendered it 
necessary that laige convoys of gram should he ad- 
vanced to him from Hyderabad ; and it being un- 
derstood that on theii receipt that officer would im- 
mediately commence Ins march, Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery about the 
middle of September, and at the end of that month 
was joined by Colonel Hahbuiton; the advance of 
both having been greatly impeded by the weather. 
Early in October the Peishwa’s contingent arrived. 
On the 8th of that month, Colonel Wallace detached 
a party to take possession of a small fort belonging to 
Holkar, called Lasselgong, situated about twelve 
miles from Cliandore. They succeeded m occupying 
the pettah, but the attempt to storm the fort failed. 
The strength of the detachment was increased, and 
on a second attempt the fort was earned, though not 
without a loss which, with reference to the object, 
must be considered seveie 

The town of Chandore was occupied by Colonel 
Wallace without opposition Preparations weie 
made for attacking the fort, and a battery was 
nearly ready to open, when an offer was made to 
surrender on terms which Colonel Wallace accepted 
The conditions were, the safety of private propeity 
and permission to the garrison to depart wherever 
they pleased A number of small forts yielded 
within a few days aftei the surrender of Chandoie, 
and Colonel Wallace, maichmg from that place on 
the 17th of October, arrived befoie Galna on the 
21st, and immediately took possession of the pettah 


chap xx 


A D 1804 
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chap xx. Batteries were formed for the reduction of the fort, 
and after their fire had effected two practicable 
breaches, the garrison surrendered on the same con- 
ditions which had been granted at Chnndore Tho 
command of these forts deprived Holhar of all bis 
possessions to the southward of the Taptee , and, 
after making the necessary arrangements for their 
defence and administration, Colonol Wallace pro- 
ceeded to take up a position at Borenaire, from 
which he might be able to move m any direction 
where the assistance of his detachment might bo 
required * 

* Colonel Wallace wa s specially recommended to this rmco 
by General Wellesley whoae jndgment in •electing fitting penons 
to work ont hia profoundly orgamred plan* is not lean striking 
than the wisdom by which those plans tuu characterized The 
following anecdote of Colonel Wallace is related by Coloccl Gar 
wood the editor of the Wellington Despatches i A character 
istlc trait of this officer is recollected by those who served with 
the army in the Deccan At the siege of Gawflghnr he had been 
charged with the execution of certain details necessary to the 
capture of that place. A heavy gun had been directed to be con 
veyed by mght to an Important point, and its transportation over 
the moat ragged mcnmtnhif eo Jong - baffled afl endeavours 
the artillery officer m despair reported the accomplish 
ment of it to be Impossible Impossible Sir F exclaimed 
Colonel Wallace, who had all ha life main tabled the most rigid 
adherence to obedience — Impossible ! Let vs see IIo then 
called for a light, pulled the Instructions from hla pocket, and 
haring read them said. Ok no ' not impossible i tke order is 
positive The result evinced the efficacy of the order and 
also afforded another proof that implicit obedience when occom 
pamed by devoted will in general overcome every difficulty 
The expression attributed to Napoleon on a similar occasion was 
more poetical iloxsintr ! faxre T impossible vest Fra* ft is n 
This ana more chivalrous and no doubt particularly exciting 
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The advance of Colonel Munay, with, the force chap xx 
under his command, towaids Oujem — his subsequent 
retreat and resumed advance — have already been 
noticed in nanatmg the retieat of Colonel Monson. 

Colonel Murray arrived at Oujein without encounter- 
ing any opposition, and took possession of the whole 
of Holkai’s territories in that quarter, includmg 
the chieftain’s capital, Indore On the 18th of ad iso4 
October he advanced from Oujein, and on the 11th 
of November arrived at Mundasere, having occupied 
the pergunnahs of Burro wda and Jowra, thiough 
which he had directed his march ; afterwards 
advancing fiom Mundasere, he took possession of 
various forts of greater or less importance, and by 
these operations completed the conquest of the 
whole of Holkar’s possessions west of the Chumbul. 
Continuing to advance, he airived at the Mokundra 
pass on the 30 th of November, and at Shahabad, 
about forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25th of 
Decembei, where he lesigned his command to Major 
General Jones, who had arrived from Bombay to 
assume it. 

In Cuttack some annoyances, created by the 
Rajah of Khoordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
weie suppressed by a force under Colonel Harcomt. 

After some minor successes the pettah and fort of 
Khooidah were earned with great gallantry, by a 
detachment under Major Fletcher of the Madias 

when addressed to a Frenchman , but the expression of Colonel 
Wallace had its source m the higher and more sober mili tary 
feeling of duty, that what is ordered must be executed 
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chap xx. European regiment The Kiinka chief, alarmed by 
the rapid annihilation of the power of the Rajah of 
Khoordah, read in his fate the necessity of prompt 
submission to the British authority 

The proceedings of General Lake subsequently to 
the fall of Deeg now call for notice A few days 
after that event he broke up his camp, with the 
highest anticipations of future success, and marched 
to Muttra, where he was jomed by Miyor General 
Dowdswell, with the 75th regiment and n supply of 
A d isos stores. On the 1st of January, 1805, the army thus 
reinforced moved towards the capital of the Rxyah 
of Bhurtpore, which was to be the next object of 
attack on the 2nd it took up its position before 
the place, and on the 3rd preparations for the si ego 
were commenced. A grove, or garden, considerably 
m advance of the camp was occupied On the 5th 
a breaching battery for six oighteen pounders was 
commenced on the 7th it opened its fire An- 
other battery of four eight inch and four fivo-and- 
a half-inch mortars being completed by noon on that 
day commenced throwing shells Into tho town 
Cannonading on both sides continued with little in- 
terruption till the afternoon of tho 0th, when tho 
breach m the wall being reported practicable, it was 
resolved on that evening to attempt to storm 
About seven o clock tho party destined for tho 
duty moved m three columns Licntcnnnt Colonel 
Ryan, with ono hundred and fifty of tho Company s 
Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to 
attempt a gatoway to tho left of the principal battery 
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Major Hawkes, witli two companies of tlie 75th chap xx 
legmient and another battalion of sepoys, was to 
cany the advanced guns of the enemy on the light 
of the battery Both columns weie to endeavour 
to make tlieir way into the town with the fugitives , 
but if that were impracticable, they were to turn 
and suppoit the centre column m endeavounng to 
get m at the bieach. That column commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland consisted of the flank 
companies of the King’s 22nd, 75th, and 76th regi- 
ments, and those of the Company’s European legiment, 
amounting in the whole to about five hundred men, 
with a battalion of sepoys. Colonel Maitland’s orders 
were to take the enemy by surprise, but m this he alto- 
gether failed The ground being bioken by swamps 
and pools, the oideily advance of the party was gieatly 
checked , many lost then way, and men belonging to 
one column followed another It is lepiesented 
that, to avoid the fire from the lampaits, Colonel 
Maitland led his men so much to the left as to 
encioach upon Colonel Ryan’s line of march, and 
that some altei cation took place between these two 
officeis as to the lelative situation of the bieach 
and tienches , that Colonel Maitland, then maichmg 
to the right, foimd himself at the entianee of the 
tienches, when he resolved to direct the head of his 
column once moie to the left, and m that mannei 
to proceed across the plain towaids the bieach. 

Long before this penod all was confusion The 
enemy received the stonnmg-party with a heavy 
fire of musketiy and of giape fiom three guns m 
VOL in 2 II 
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Chap^xx. the flank of a circular bastion next to the breach 
nevertheless, some of the men, headed by their 
officers, succeeded m getting across the ditch, tho 
water in Which was breast-high and a few ascended 
the breach to within a short distance of the top , 
but their number was too small to admit of their 
attempting to storm the enemy’s guns. In the mean- 
time Major Hawkes, with the right column, laid 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their advanced 
gnus, and, after spiking them, was on his return to 
support the centre , while Colonel Ryan, with the 
left, had compelled the enemy to quit their post in 
that direction, hut was prevented by the interven- 
tion of a deep dram from pursuing his success. Co- 
lonel Maitland, whatever might have been his errors 
or misfortunes, nobly supported the character of tho 
British soldier, and never relaxed in his exertions to 
bring his men forward till ho fell mortally wounded 
The greater part of tho troops either stopped or 
went back to the battery ns Boon as they got to tho 
water The few devoted men who had ascended 
tho breach, being unsupported, wore compelled to 
retire , and this ill judged nnd unfortunate attempt 
against Bhurtporo ended m exposing tho British 
arms to the contempt of tho enemy Tho loss of 
tho English was heavy, and among tho killed nnd 
wounded was an unusual proportion of officers 
On tho day succeeding this disastrous failure 
tho enemy began to repair tho breach throngh which 
tho English lind hoped to pass to conquest. Tho 
next effort against tho place it was resolved should 
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be directed towards a part of the wall a little to the chap, xx 
right of the former point of attack. Batteries were 
accordingly erected, and two twenty-four-pounders, 
ten eighteen-pounders, seven twelve-pounders, and 
eight mortars, opened a destructive fire on the 16th 
of J anuaiy. Part of the rampart of the curtain A D - 1805. 
was beaten down, but the next morning the bieach 
was found stockaded; the firing being continued, 
the piles gave way, and a hole was made com- 
pletely thiough the work; but on the 18th the 
bieach was again stockaded. On that day the Bri- 
tish army was reinforced by the arrival of Major- 
General Smith with three battalions of sepoys and 
some convalescent Europeans, with a few field- 
pieces. The batteries continued their fire until the 
21st, when a breach, reported piactieable, had been 
made ; and the enemy, fearful that then' guns should 
be dismounted, withdrew them behind the parapets, 
thus keeping them m reserve to be employed against 
those who might be engaged m a future attempt to 
storm. On the preceding night the English had 
been compelled to remove from the batteries the 
two twenty-four-pounders, in consequence of the 
whole of the shot bemg expended, and to supply 
the deficiency by two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers 
To add to the difficulties of the besiegers. Ameer 
Khan had been invited by the Rajah of Bhuitpore 
to march to his assistance, and the invitation, bemg 
accompanied by several lacs of rupees, had been 
accepted. 

Befoie making a second attempt to cioss the 

2 h 2 
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chap xx. ditch it was deemed advisable to gam gome know- 
ledge of its breadth and depth at the place where a 
passage was to be sought The duty of making the 
requisite observation was committed to a havildar 
and two privates of the native cavalry who reported 
that the ditch was not very broad, nor did it appear 
very deep and that the breach was easy of ascent. 
Upon this vague statement, the result of on inspection 
made under circumstances which almost precluded 
the jKissibility of any approach to accuracy * it was re- 
solved once more to nsk an attempt to storm Noon, 
A d isos on the 21st of January was the tame fixed on for 
the assault The troops by whom it was to bo made 

. * Major Thorn appear* to have viewed with much satisfaction 

this attempt to gain some imperfect knowledge of the ditch 
The following- 1 a hit ncccrant of it ■ — It mu requisite to have 
that part of the ditch opposite the breach impeded which dan 
gerous (once was undertaken and earned into effect by three of 
our trooper* a havildar and two private* belonging to tho third 
regiment of native cavalry These enterpr isin g men having di* 
guned themeel ve* m the drew of the country sallied out on their 
horses about three o dock m the afternoon from the neighbour 
hood of our tranche*, and were instantly pursued as deserter* by 
a party of sepoy* firing blank cartridge* after them On thar 
arrival at the bnnh of the ditch tho two trooper* hone* fell and 
while the men were extrica t i n g themselves the havildar called to 
the people on the wall* and entreated to be ihcwn the way into 
the city that they might escape from the ben chut fenngbee* a 
reproachful term in India for Europeans Thu had its effect 
and the enemy without suspecting tho stratagem readily pointed 
out the way to one of the gates which happening to be in the very 
direction required the havildar as soon as his men were mounted 
rode along the side of the ditch till having pasted the breach 
nnd made the necessary observations the whole galloped back 
again full speed towards our trenches — Nam tire pp *121 4°2 
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weie brought into the trenches befoie daylight, and chap xx. 
the interval was to be employed m destroying the 
impediments with which the enemy, m the course of 
the night, might have encumbered the bleach This, 
however, occupied a period somewhat longei than 
had been anticipated At bieak of day the breach 
was perceived to be again stockaded, and it was 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon that it 
was cleaied The troops then moved out of the 
-tienclies, and advanced towaids the ditch Here it 
was for the fiist time discovered that, by damming 
up the water at certain points, a sheet of great 
depth and breadth had been accumulated m front 
of the breach. A portable bridge had been con- 
structed for the purpose of crossing the ditch, but it 
was too short to be of any use , a scakng-laddei was 
bi ought to lengthen it, but this got entangled with 
the bridge, and, instead of connecting it with the 
escarp, fell ovei on one side, carrying with it the 
bridge, from which it could not be disengaged No 
systematic attempt was therefoie made to pass the 
storming paity over the ditch; but Lieutenant 
Morris, of the Company’s European regiment, and 
several men, gallantly swam acioss and ascended 
the bieach. Lieutenant Moins got on the lampait, 
and there received a seveie wound m the leg; m 
swimming back, when the attempt to storm had 
been abandoned, he was again wounded m the neck. 

The letreat commenced m great confusion ; but 
another column of the Butish force making its ap- 
peal ance fiom a jungle, lound which it had been 
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chap xx moving with a view to an attack upon a different 
point, the retiring party thereupon rallied The 
meditated attack of the advancing column, however, 
being found impracticable, the whole fell back 
leaving to the enemy the bridge and scaling- 
ladders, and, which was far worse, a large number 
of wounded Throughout the advance of the British 
force, during the delay at the bridge (which occupied 
at least half an hour) and on the retreat, the 
enemy kept up a destructive fire of grape, round- 
shot, and musketry The effect was attested by a 
molancholy return of eighteen officers and five bun 
dred men killed and wounded During the attack 
the British cavalry wore engaged m keeping off 
Holkar and Ameer Khan, a task readily effected by 
the gallopper guns. About fifty of the enemy wore 
lolled 

On the day after these unfortunate attempts a 
detachment under Captain Welsh was dispatched 
to bring in a convoy of provisions on its way from 
Muttra. On returning with its chargo it was at- 
tacked by Ameer Khan with a vnst body of lus pre- 
datory horse. Captain Welsh took possession of a 
village on a lofty sito, and succeeded in keeping off 
the assailants till tho arrival of a party of cavalry 
under Colonel Need who had been dispatched on 
the sound of tho firing being heard at tho British 
comp Tho British sepoys, on perceiving tho ad- 
vance of the reinforcement, raised a loud shout of 
exultation, and, rushing to tho enemy s guns, earned 
them at the point of tho bayonet just at tho moment 
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when the cavalry arrived: the latter dashing in, chap xx 
completed the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of his mounted force, followed 
Captain Need, hut found that nothing was left for 
them to perform. Four guns and nearly forty stand 
of colours, with Ameer Khan’s palanquin, fell mto 
the hands of the victors ; but, on the other hand, 
they lost a great portion of the convoy which they 
were escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
in want. Their necessity was supplied by dispatch- 
ing Colonel Don with a detachment to bring an 
immense convoy from Agra, an object which was 

\ 

successfully effected ; the attempts of the enemy 
to intercept this supply being rendered vain by the 
judicious arrangements made for its safety. Soon 
after this, Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied with 
his associates, Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpoie, 
departed into Rohilcund, followed by a British de- 
tachment under General Smith, which, after pur- 
suing him for several hundred miles and compelhng 
him to repass the Ganges, returned to the British 
camp before Bhurtpore. During their absence the 
position of the camp had been shifted, a measure 
absolutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
and which moreover was called for by a change of 
purpose as to the future point of attack. The army 
had also been stiengthened by the arrival of the 
division under General Jones, originally commanded 
by Colonel Murray, and further attempts had been 
made for the 1 eduction of Bhurtpore. Batteries 
had been elected and biought into opeiation on a 
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chap xx, new point, and the state of the breach was deemed 
to warrant a third attempt to storm. The 20th 
February was appointed for the purpose, and the 
storming party was ordered to the trenches at an 
early hour, to be m readiness for attach as soon as 
the batteries should have beaten down the defences 
and stockades which might have been raised m 
the night. At break of day the enemy made a 
sally on the British trenches, and for a time appear 
to have retained a decided advantage. They were 
at length driven bach bnt the conflict seems 
to have lasted for several hours, and the English 
troops, fatigued by their exertions, and dispirited 
by the long resistance opposed to them cannot be 
believed to have been in the best condition for the 
duty of assaulting a strong fortress from which thoy 
had been Unco repulsed 

A column under Colonel Don composed partly 
of Europeans and partly of sepoys, was to advance 
to b torm a second column, similarly composed 
under Captain Grant, was to carry tho enemy s 
trenches and guns outsido tho town, and a third 
composed in liho manner of European and nntivo 
troops, under Lieutenant Colonol Taylor, was to 
attach a gate called Bcem Nurram gate, which was 
reported to bo easily accessible Captain Grant, 
with the second column, earned tho lntrenclimcnts 
and batteries against which his oflorts were directed, 
and pursuing tho fugitives to tho wnlls of tho town 
nenrly succeeded in obtaining entrance, tho encm\ 
not being ablo to close the gate till the head of the 
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column was close upon it Eleven guns “were taken, chap xx. 
all of which, were safely brought mto camp. The 
third column was less fortunate. Having lost its 
scaling-ladders, and one of its guns being dis- 
mounted by a shot fiom the town, the attempt on 
the gate was deemed impracticable, and the column 
letired. 

The movement of Captain Grant’s column was to 
be the signal foi the advance of that of Colonel Don 
to storm The Europeans forming the head of the 
column weie accordingly ordered to advance, and the 
native mfanti y t o follow F lfty men cai rymg fascines 
were to piecede the former, who, after throwing the 
fascines into the ditch, were to wheel outwaids and 
keep up a file of musketry on the breach while the 
rest of the party advanced to the assault But a 
hesitation occuned . the assailants were exposed to 
an enfilading fire — an apprehension pi evaded that 
the enemy dui mg their occupation of the extremity 
of the tiench had established a mine — the effect 
of these discouraging cucumstances was aided by 
the sight of the wounded m the conflict of the 
morning lying around, and the groans drawn 
forth by then suffeungs ; and Colonel Don stiove 
in vain to counteract the impressions thus created 
The Europeans m front would not move A 
better spirit was mamfested by the remains of 
the flankeis of the Kang’s 22nd legiment and by the 
12th native mfanti y These followed then gal- 
lant commander, and two six-pounders weie run 
out upon the plain to keep up a file on the walls 
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chap xx, and bat tones while the troops attempted an 
assault. The ditch ■was impassable at the breach 
from the depth of the water The storming party, 
therefore, proceeded to another part, where the 
water was shallow, and where a ragged bastion 
seemed to offer the means of climbing Having 
passed the ditch, several succeeded in scrambling 
up, and the colours of the 12th regiment of 
native infantry were planted on the top of the 
bastion, but the ascent was so difficult, that suf- 
ficient numbers could not be got np to support 
each other and render effectual the advantage that 
had been gained. Those who reached the sum- 
mit, small os was their number, were ready to 
persist in the endeavour to maintain it at any 
hazard , but Colonel Don, awaro of the hopeless- 
ness of their exertions, recalled the whole party 
Soon after the assault tho enemy sprang several 
mines in the breach and counterscarp but there 
being no assailants near those points, tho explosions 
were harmless, except to those by whom they wore 
caused, in adding to tho damage which tho English 
batteries had inflicted on the works. Tho loss of 
the British army on this disastrous day amounted to 
eight hundred and mnty four killed and wounded 
On tho morrow tho commander m-chief appeared 
on parade, and nddressed in appropriate terms tho 
troops whoso unhappy defection on tho preceding day 
had brought dishonour on tho service to which thoy 
belonged Tho effect wns, that on those uho clioso 
to volunteer for another assault being required to 
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step out, tlie whole answered to the call. The as- chap xx 
sault, it was determined, should take place on that 
day, and about four o’clock the troops moved to the 
attack. The party was commanded by Colonel 
Monson It advanced with perfect regularity to the 
bastion on which the colours of the 12th native 
infantry had on the previous day been planted. A 
vast gap had been made in the lower part of it, which 
afforded shelter to those who could avail themselves 
of its protection, but, as before, there were no means 
of getting the men from this point to the summit in 
sufficient numbers. All that could be done, however, 
was resorted to, and enough was achieved to redeem 
the honour of those who, on the previous day, had 
shrunk from the dangers which are but the ordinary 
incidents of a soldier’s life. Several of the soldiers 
drove their bayonets into the wall, so as to form a 
series of steps by which they hoped to reach the top, 
but in the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot, and various missiles 
from above Others attempted to effect then* object 
by means of the shot-holes caused by the English 
fire, but they generally failed, and the fall of one 
man brought down those beneath him. All this time, 
the enemy from the next bastion kept up a sweep- 
ing and destructive fire ; but amongst all these 
dangers and difficulties, Lieutenant Templeton, a 
gallant young officer who had volunteered to lead 
the forlorn-hope, succeeded m again planting the 
British colours neai the summit of the bastion. As 
soon as he had performed this act he fell dead. 
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chat xx Major M curies, a volunteer and aide-de-camp to tlio 
commander-in-clnef, whose animating language and 
heroic bearing are represented to have inspired with 
renewed energy all who were enabled to hear the 
one and observe the other met the same fete, after 
having actually gamed the s ummi t At every point 
where an opening seemed to present itself an at 
tempt to render It available was made On the part 
of the enemy an incessant fire of grape was kept 
up and from the walls were poured showers of de- 
structive missiles — ponderous pieces of timber flam 
ing packs of cotton steeped m oil, followed by pots 
filled with gunpowder and other combustibles, which 
exploded with fearful effect. Thus raged the con 
flict for a space of two hours, when Colonol Monson, 
finding it hopeless, ordered a return to tlio trendies 
Such was the result of the fourth attempt to carry 
Bhurtpore by assault. It was attended with a loss 
of nearly a thousand m killed and wounded 

In tho various attempts against Blmrtporc the 
English hnd lost about threo thousand men , and 
they were not now in a condition to renew hostile 
a d isos operations. On the night of the 22nd of Fohrunry 
tlio ordnance was withdrawn from tho batteries and 
the troops from the trenches Tho battering train 
with tho army was declared unfit for semco not one 
eighteen pounder shot remained for uso very little 
powdor wos loft and few other stores Provisions 
also w cro scarce On tho 23rd tho cnom) burned tho 

British battcncs, and on tho 24th tho British nrni) 
changed grouud — an operation in uldcli they uert 
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consideiably liaiassed by Holkai’s cavalry Its chap xx. 
new position was about six miles noith-east of 
Bhurtpore, and covered the load leading to the 
depots at Agra, Muttra, and Deeg 

Much argument has been expended on the causes 
of the failure of the Butish amis before Bhuitpoie; 
but the inquiry does not appear veiy difficult or 
peiplexmg Many errors might be committed m 
the conduct of the siege, but the failure was un- 
doubtedly attributable to the want of sufficient 
stiength. Geneial Lake, confident in the biaveiy 
of his tioops, appears to have consideied that it was 
sufficient to effect any thing The strength of his 
artillery, consideied with lefeience to the duty which 
it had to perform, was contemptible, and the insuffi- 
cient numbei of men may be mfened from the in- 
cessant and haiassmglabouis which they were called 
on to sustain, as recorded m the following extiact 
from a journal of the siege — “ The cavalry bugades 
and hoise aitilleiy tioop, detached eveiy thud day 
on foraging parties, weie often out of camp fiom 
daybieak till dark, and always called foi on occa- 
sions of convoy and escoit duty. They enduied 
great fatigue m the long puisuit of Ameer Khan 
and m the seveial attacks upon Holkai, besides 
doing much duty m piotecting the camp The 
infantiy had to carry on the puncipal duties of 
the camp and Benches. With scarcely a lehef 
from some daily duty, they had a share m all foi ag- 
ing parties and convoy escorts, and exclusively bore 
the biunt of the seveial assaults The aitilleiy 
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chap ix. and pioneers remained, day after day and night 
after night, constantly on duty While the other 
branches of the army had some occasional relief, and 
the infantry in the trenches -were relieved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, from the extreme lowness of 
their number both in officers and men, were harassed 
far beyond their strength, and had a prodigious share 
of exposure and fatigue The details of the Bhnrt- 
poro siege,” the writer odds, “ will, it is hoped, evince 
that deficiency of siege materials is as contrary to 
economy ns it is fatal to humanity, and serve to 
inculcate Colonel Jones s maxim, that * no policy at 
a siege can be worse than beginning operations with 
a small quantity of materials, and making the attach 
keep pace with the supply ** In India, where success 
is the criterion of superiority, and where the tran- 
quillity of our empire depends solely upon tho high 
opinion of our military prowess entertained by tho 
natives, our safety may be considered intimately 
connected with the result of every siege. No means, 
therefore, should be neglected, no efforts spared, 
to ensure success in such operations.”! 

Both parties had now become weary of tho war 

* Siege* In Spain. 

! The afEaal account* of the tiege of Bhurtporo are bo ex 
tremely meagre that it h*i been found necc«arj to raort to other* 
in order to preteni the reader with any approach to that fulnee* of 
detail which to important a rtbject demand* Recoune haa 
therefore been had to the Narrative of Major Thorn to thcappen 
drr to a narrative of the rabaequent eloge of Bhurtporo pubUthnl 
by Captain Creighton and. in tome instances to a aenea of papera 
publuhcd in the Ea*t India United Service Journal under the 
title of Military Autobiography 
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The ill-success of the British commander against 
Bhuitpore had diminished the confidence with which 
he had undertaken the siege, while it had for a time 
annihilated his means of pursuing it; and though 
the Rajah had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
which had attended his efforts for the defence of his 
capital, he was not without some apprehension for 
the future ; more particularly as it became evident 
that Holkar could not hope to maintain war suc- 
cessfully against the English, and, smgle-handed, the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore could not but feel his own cause 
to be desperate. The Rajah had been led to join 
Holkar by the reverses which befel the English ; 
the dark prospects of Holkar now separated the 
Rajah from that chief Pursuing the policy of ad- 
hering to the side which success seemed most dis- 
posed to favour, the Rajah condescended to make 
the fiist overture to the English for peace. On the 
10th of March vakeels from him weie received into 
the English camp, and negotiations immediately 
commenced. While these were in progie3s, the 
British cavalry marched out to beat up the quarters 
of Holkar. But Holkar had received information 
of then* approach, and, not liking the visitation, was 
prepared for flight — an opeiation which he per- 
formed with his usual celerity and success. He re- 
tired to a considerable distance south-west of Bhurt- 
poie, where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, he was surprised by the British 
cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of April. About a 
thousand of his folio weis fell on this occasion ; but 


chap xx 


A. D 1805 
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chap xx the victory foiled of completeness from the same cause 
■which had bo often produced similar results. The 
chief and his troops contended for priority in flight, 
and all t h at was left to the English wns to pursue 
as fast and as far as the speed and strength of their 
horses would allow 

Bappoogee Scradia, whose name will bo recol 
lected in connection with the unhappy retreat of 
Colonel Monson, had now openly joined the enemy, 
and his cavalry were stationed near Dollporo to 
support the remains of Holhors infantry, com- 
manded by Hemnut Singh To dislodge this force, 
a detachment, composed of sixteen companies of 
newly raised sepoys, a battalion of regular infantry 
and a party of irregular horse, was dispatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Roylo * Ho 
ad isos marched from Agra on tho 20th of March , on the 
81st he fell in with tho cavalry of Bappoogee Scm- 
dia and totally routed it On the 8th of April ho 
attached tho powerful forco under Hcrnnut Singh 
consisting of between three and four thousand men 
infantry and cavalry and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlutnnghur haung 
the town in its rear, and its front and flanks covered 
by deep ravines filled with troops Captain Rojlo 
made his dispositions for attach with equal spirit 
and judgment Tho enemy s infantry kept up a 
heavy and well-directed fire aided by three guns 
but Captain Roylo s party rushing in with charged 

* Dr Forbes Hoyle the diftiaguabed naturalist, it » ron of 
thn> officer 
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bayonets, took possession of the guns and put the 
whole body to flight Captain Pohlman, with the 
irregular horse, puisued and killed gi eat numbeis of 
the fugitives Besides the three guns, all the enemy’s 
baggage was taken, moie than twenty stand of 
colouis, and, m addition to a quantity of matchlocks 
and pikes, a great number of muskets of European 
manufacture 

On the day distinguished by this brilliant stroke 
the army before Bhuitpore agam changed its ground, 
taking up nearly the same position which it had 
pieviously occupied This movement appeal’s to 
have given some uneasiness to the Rajah, and pro- 
bably accelerated the conclusion of the treaty On 
the 10th of April pieliminanes were agieed upon • on 
the following day the third son of the Rajah arrived 
in the British camp as a hostage , and on the 17th a 
definitive treaty was signed, under which the fortiess 
of Deeg was to be restored by the British govern- 
ment, when assured of the fidelity of the Rajah, 
who pledged himself to aid that government against 
its enemies, and never to hold any correspondence 
or have any connection with them, nor to enteitam, 
without the sanction of the English, any European 
m his service He further agreed to pay twenty 
lacs of rupees m compensation of the expenses of 
the wai, three of which were to be advanced im- 
mediately , but the payment of the last instalment 
of five lacs to be remitted on proof of the Rajah’s 
contmued attachment; and as a secunty foi the 
due execution of this pait of the tieaty, one of the 
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chap xx, Rajah s sons wns to reside constantly with the com- 
manding officer of the British forces in the soubahs 
of Delhi or Agra. 

These terms were not dishonourable to the Bri 
tish, yet the precedent of submitting in patience 
to repulse and suffering negotiation to ■wait upon 
defeat was a bad one The British commander-m 
chief, however, was not sorry to be relieved on any 
terms from the necessity of makin g further attempts 
against Bhurtpore. Not only was he discouraged by 
his reiterated failures, but he was apprehensive, and 
justly so, of the effect which they might have upon 
the hollow allies of the British government, and 
more especially upon Scindin, whose conduct since 
the conclusion of peace with him had never ceased 
to be suspicions. During the negotiations for the 
treaty under which Scindin hod agreed to receive a 
British force for his protection, a vakeel from Holkar 
had arrived m the camp of his brother chief, and 
ho continued to reside thoro, not only oftor the 
conclusion of the treaty bnt after Holkar lind placed 
himself m a position of unequivocal hostility with 
regard to the English government. On hoing np 
prized of tho intention of that government to reduce 
the power of Holkar Scindin expressed lumsolf 
ready to assist, and ho actually dispatched a force 
under Bappoogco Scmdia (already mentioned), pro- 
fessedly to co-operate with tho Bn tish commander- 
in-chief, but he did not dismiss Holkar a vnkcch 
His dismissal was at length formally demnnded by 
tho British resident , who, at tho sumo time sub- 
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mitted a plan formed by General Wellesley, which chap xx. 
contained various suggestions for the effective co- 
operation of Scindia in the hostile proceedings which 
were about to take place. By this plan it was pro- 
posed that Scindia should send an officer to join 
the army under Colonel Murray, for the purpose of 
securing the apphcation of the lesources of that 
chieftain’s territories to the exigencies of the British 
force, and of taking charge of such portions of 
Holkar’s possessions in Malwa as Colonel Murray 
might subdue and think pioper to entrust to that 
officer’s care ; that Scindia should provide at Ou- 
jem battering guns for the use of Colonel Murray, 
and that he should employ his horse without delay 
in reducing the principal possessions of Holkar. 

Scindia, in reply, promised to send an officer to the 
camp of Colonel Murray as desired, but he took 
vanous objections to other parts of the proposed 
plan. He alleged that, fiom acting upon it, danger 
would arise to his own possessions, and that he had 
no oidnance of the description requned to be pro- 
vided at Oujem ; but it was added, that if the 
guns taken from him m the late war by the British 
army were restored, they should be applied in aid 
of the operations of Colonel Murray’s force Hol- 
kar’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad teims 
with his master, and transacted no business for him ; 
his continued residence m Scmdia’s camp was there- 
foie justified, on the giound that his knowledge of 
Holkar’s affairs might be made useful These re- 
presentations weie followed by the expression of an 

2 i 2 
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chap xx. expectation that, as the governor-general had de- 
clared an intention of assigning to Scmdia a portion 
of the territory which might be taken from Ilolkar 
he would restore to Scmdia the forts of Gohud and 
Gwalior and farther make compensation to him for 
the loss sustained by the temporary alienation of 
that portion of his possessions. 

The last demand was a renewal of a claim which 
had been previously discussed and, os was believed 
on the part of the British authorities, sot at rest 
The British government had acquired the right of 
disposing of the countries in question under tho 
treaties concluded with Ambojee Ingha and tho 
Rana of Gohud between whom a division of terri- 
tory had been mnde, Gwalior falling to tho lot of 
the latter party by whom it was surrendered to tho 
English. Ambaj ee Inglla soon abandoned hig Eng 
Lisk alliance, and resumed his allegionco to his for- 
mer master But tho English government continued 
to maintain their engagements with tho Rana of 
Gohud, and their own right to keep possession of 
Gwnlior In opposition to their determination on 
these points, Scindias diplomatists appear to hnvo 
urged that the territories in question formed part 
of the actual possessions of their chief and lind not 
been directly alienated by tho treaty that tho Rana of 
Golmd had for many years possessed no pretensions 
to tho title of a sovereign prince , that noithor thnt 
porsonngo nor Ambaj ec Inglia camo under tho de- 
scription of “ n\jabs and othors,” with whom trea- 
ties were to bo confirmed under the ninth article 
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of the .treaty with Scindia ;* and that Scindia’s chap xx 
ministers had understood, in the progress of the 
negotiations, that the fort of Gwalior and the coun- 
try of Gohud were to be letamed by Scindia. The 
first of these allegations was true * the territories of 
the Rana of Gohud were not directly ceded by the 
tieaty; but the light of the Rana was indirectly 
acknowledged m the second article, m which cer- 
tain cessions are described as lying to the north- 
ward of the teriitones of the Rana of Gohud ; and 
again m the ninth, which engages for the confirma- 
tion of certain treaties made by the English, pro- 
vided they did not mterfeie with Scmdia’s claims 
to the southward of the teintones of the Rana of 
Gohud. The denial of the right of that prince to 
the rank of a sovereign was to be met by reference 
to the fact that he was the representative of a house 
whose right to rule was far older than that of Scindia, 
by whom it had been dispossessed Scmdia’s claim 

* The article ran thus — “ Certain treaties have been made by 
the British government with rajahs and others, heretofore feuda- 
tories of the Maharajah Ah Jah Dowlut Rao Scindia These 
treaties are to be confirmed, and the Maharajah hereby renounces 
all claims upon the persons with whom such treaties have been 
made, and declares them to be independent of his government and 
authority, provided that none of the territories belonging to the 
Maharajah situated to the southward of those of the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Joudpore and the Rana of Gohud, of which the 
revenues have been collected by him or his aumildars, or have 
been apphcable, as sunnjaumy, to the payment of his troops, are 
granted away by such treaties Lists of the persons with whom 
such treaties have been made will be given to the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Scmdia when this treaty shall be ratified by his 
excellency the governor-general ” 
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chap xx, upon Gohad -was that of a conqueror, that of the 
English to dispose of the country was the same. 
The Rann, in addition to the right which he derived 
from the English, had that of ancient possession. 
It is remarkable, too, that while Sdndia was deny- 
ing that there was any Rona of Gohud, the treaty of 
peace which he had ratified should contain in two 
of its articles reference by name to this pnnce, and 
to his territorial possessions It has been said that 
the right of the British government to dispose of 
Gohud was the right of a conqueror, and virtually 
this was the feet It is true that it was occupied 
under an arrangement made with Ambryeo Inglia , 
but force would otherwise have been employed — 
indeed the employment of some degree of force was 
at last necessary — and it would be ns absurd to 
deny the right of tho British government to occupy 
the country because that right was obtained by 
treaty as to question tho right of a bolhgerent 
power to occupy a fortress, because, when about to 
be subjected to storm, tho garrison surrendered 
upon terms It was a condition of tho transfer of 
the country, that Ambajoo Inglia should obtain 
part of it — a condition very discreditable to himself 
ns a servant of Sc mho, hut perfectly in accordance 
with the general character of tho man Ambtyco 
Inglia in the sequel, traitorously deserted tho Eng- 
lish, as ho had boforo deserted Soindia. Could this 
second treachery invalidate his previous acts, or 
destroy tho rights which othors had obtained undor 
them ? Ho might forego the advantages which he 
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had to expect from British protection, hut he could chap xx. 
not thus deprive others of the benefits which they 
had denved under a treaty to which he was a party. 

The final disposition of conqueied countries, indeed, 
must m ordinary cases be dependent on the arrange- 
ments made at the conclusion of the war ; but had 
the Enghsh government been disposed to restore 
Gohud to Scindia, they could not have done it 
without a breach of faith — they had parted with 
the power by lemstatmg the Rana m the authority 
to which he was justly entitled. The treaty with 
the Rana of Gohud was not signed till after the 
conclusion of the tieaty with Scindia; but the 
Enghsh could not with honour have pleaded a point 
so purely formal m excuse of the violation of their 
engagements. Gwalior might have been restored, 
as it was resigned to the British government ; but 
if the right of the Rana of Gohud be admitted, 
there was no obligation to restoie it, as it unques- 
tionably formed part of the original possessions of 
his family, and was by him relinquished to the power 
to which he owed the re-estabhshment of his rights 
Had it been practicable, the treaty with Scmdia 
ought to have provided m distinct terms for the 
quiet possession by the Rana of Gohud of his 
dominions, and for the validity of all acts conse- 
quent upon his restoiation, including the cession of 
Gwahor to the Enghsh government ; but when the 
treaty was concluded, the negotiators weie ignorant 
of the intentions of the governor-general, and from 
this cause the question was left undecided. The 
double reference, howevei, to the Rana of Gohud 
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Chap xx. amounted to a sufficient recognition of his rights; 

and left Scmdm without any claim upon the British 
government with regard to Gohud, except ns a 
matter of favour In this view of the question 
the British government could do nothing being 
bound by their engagements with the Rana. The 
objection that Ambajee Ingha and the Rana of 
Gohud were not of the description of persons re- 
ferred to m the ninth article, as rajahs and others 
heretofore feudatories of Scindia, was of no im- 
portance as to the Rana of Gohud, in tho face of 
the recognition of his rights m other parts of the 
treaty, and as to Ambajee Ingha, the British go- 
vernment had no longer any interest m the question 
whether the treaty with him were good or bad 

The vision of Mahratta diplomatists is too ncuto 
to admit the supposition that tho full ofToct of tho 
passages in the treaty referring to tho Rana of Gohud 
wab nnporceivod by them , and if the Rana had no 
territory, nor the right to any — if ho were to bo re- 
garded, as was now contended, mercl) as a private 
individual, with what object was his namo intro- 
duced mto the treaty, or what was to bo understood 
by his territories? It nppeare that General Wel- 
lesley who negotiated tho treaty on tho part of tho 
British government, was not aware tlrnt tho state of 
Gohud had been overrun by Scindia, tlrnt ho regarded 
Gohud as a state actually onsting and not as one to 
bo restored * but Scmdm 8 servants posseted n full 
knowledge of tho actual stnto of affairs — with tins 

* Letter of General W eUfslcj - to Major Malcolm 17thAagn»t 
1804 in Wellington Despatches 
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knowledge they signed a treaty recognizing the Ranaof chap xx 
Gohud, and with equal knowledge Scindia ratified it 
As to any hopes that might have been held out m the 
couise of the negotiation, that Gohud and Gwahor 
would be left m Scmdia’s possession, it might be 
sufficient to remark that these hopes, if they existed, 
ongmated “with the Mahratta diplomatists — that 
they were not encouraged by General W ellesley, who 
was too cautious a negotiator to excite expectations 
which arrangements beyond his control might render 
vam On the contrary, he warned them of the 
possible consequences of delay m allowing time for 
forming engagements which might be detrimental 
to the interests of them master, but to which, when 
formed, the British government would be bound to 
adhere; and he lefused to insert m the treaty any 
thmg that might tend to defeat the effect of any 
such engagements.* The claim of Scmdia was met 
on the part of the Biitish government by a variety 
of arguments which it would be tedious to quote ; 
the above may peihaps be sufficient to lead to a 
just conclusion upon its merits. 

The renewal of Scmdia’s claim to the restitution 


* General Wellesley, who appears to have thought that Gwa- 
hor ought to be restored to Scmdia, expressed some regret that 
the point had not been clearly explained before the treaty was 
signed (Letter to Major Malcolm, 22nd May, 1804, in Welling- 
ton Despatches ) But the state of his information sufficiently 
excuses the want of greater precaution, while it is certain that 
the highest degree of exactness would be insufficient to preclude 
a Mahratta from the exercise of his old and much-loved privilege 
of chicane 
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chap xx. of Gohnd and Gwalior together with the objections 
made to the course pointed out by the British 
authorities for the conduct of the war, gave rise to 
conuderable discussion between S cm din s ministers 
and the British resident At length, however, all 
points of dispute appeared to be amicably adjusted 
Scrndia engaged to lend all the aid in his power 
towards prosecuting with vigour tho war ag ains t 
Holhar, to dismiss that chieftains vakeel, to re- 
nounce all pretensions to Gohnd and Gwalior, and 
to confirm the treaties referred to m the ninth article 
of that between the British government and him- 
self. Bat be made heavy complaints of pecuniary 
distress, and represented an advance from his British 
ally as necessary to enable him to carry his good inton 
tions into effect. While Dowlut Rao Scindin wns thus 
professing friendship for the English and sobciting 
pecuniary assistance from them, Boppoogee Scrndia 
had employed himself m desolating tho territories 
of Bhoondi, from which Colonel Monson drew part 
of his supplies, had seized eighty camols belonging 
to that officer s army and bad Btoppod tho transit 
of the British post. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious indications, and 
others of a similar character in Mnlwn, of wldch 
Colonel Murray complained, tho resident at Scindia s 
camp was authorized to afford him pecuniary assist- 
ance, provided somo reasonable security could bo 
obtained that tho object for which tho advance wns 
made would be effected With this viow it wns 
Buggested that tho chief should himself assumo the 
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command of the army under Bappoogee Scindia, and chap xx. 
that he should proceed from Borhampore, where his 
camp then was, to his capital, Oujem. These sug- 
gestions drew from Scmdia’s ministers a declaration, 
that to their adoption two conditions were indis- 
pensable • the fiist might readily have been ex- 
pected — -it was, that the resident should supply 
funds to defray the expense of Scmdia’s march to 
his capital. The second could scarcely have been 
anticipated, even by those best acquainted with 
Mahratta modesty, and best qualified to judge of its 
extent — it was, that in the event of a junction of 
Scmdia’s army with a Butish force, the Mahiatta 
leader should exercise command over both. The 
resident replied, that whenever Scmdia might be 
desirous of havmg the disposal of a Butish force he 
might apply for the subsidiary force, m conformity 
with the provisions of the treaty of defensive alli- 
ance , but that the pioposal to subject a British 
army to his command, nr to that of his officers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The application for funds to 
undertake the march to the capital was answered 
by intimating that the British government had pre- 
viously manifested a disposition to reheve Scindia’s 
immediate exigencies, though it could not undeitake 
to provide for the permanent disbursements of the 
state. The amount of the pecuniary assistance to 
be afforded, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to be appointed for repay- 
ment, continued foi a lengthened peiiod to furnish 
grounds foi discussion, which was conducted by 
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chap xx. Scindia 8 servants in a manner •whi ch did not dis- 
credit the established character of Mnhratta diplo- 
macy In addition to these topics, the mode m 
which Scindia was to co-operate with the English 
was debated , and among other plans submitted for 
the consideration of the BntiBh resident was one, 
by which Scmdia was to take the field in person, 
with a large body of horse and a proportion of in- 
fantry and artillery at a monthly expense of about 
a quarter of a million sterling Together with this 
plan, three others less costly were suggested , bnt on 
the resident inquiring by what means the expense 
of any of them was to be provided for, he was given 
to understand that Scmdia relied m this respect on 
the British government This renewed the inter- 
minable discussion which had already consumed so 
much tune, and which continued to occupy tho 
resident and the Mahratta ministers till tho arrival 
in camp of a personage whose presence augured ill 
for tho British cause This was Scmdia s fathor-m- 
law Slnrzee Ron Ghatgay by name a man profli- 
gate, intriguing, rapacious, and cruel, beyond oven 
tho ordinary measure of Mahratta profligacy intrigue, 
rapacity, and cruelty, and not more distinguished by 
his pre-eminence in nil tho evil propensities which de- 
form tho Mnhratta character, than by Ins inveterato 
hatred of tho English Ho hnd been appointed, 
under extraordinary circumstances Scmdia s dewon 
Tho appointment originated m tho following manner 
Before tho mnmngo of Scmdia with tho daughter of 
Shirzeo Rao, a compact had been made between tho 
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latter personage and the Peishwa, by virtue of 'which, chap xx 
in consideration of equivalent services, the Peishwa 
authorized Shirzee Rao to make a promise on his part 
to Scmdia of two crores of rupees — he also engaged 
to procure Shirzee Rao to be appointed Scindia’s de- 
wan. The expenses of Scindia’s marriage exhausted 
his tieasury, and he was left without the means of 
providing forthe chaiges of his military establishment 
In this emergency he pressed the Peishwa for pay- 
ment of the two crores of rupees which had been 
promised. The prince declared himself unable to 
raise them ; but suggested that Shirzee Rao should 
be nominated Scindia’s dewan, and m this charactei 
levy for the amount upon the uch inhabitants of 
Poona The plan was adopted, and Scindia’s trea- 
sury replenished by the perpetiation of a senes of 
atrocities larely equalled even in countries where such 
modes of obtaining money are m ordinal y practice 
All who possessed wealth, or weie supposed to pos- 
sess it, were subjected to the most fughtful tortuies, 
under the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Duff, after detailing the circumstances of the ap- 
pointment, says, “ Such were the secret means by 
which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister to his 
son-in-law, and by which Bajee Rao Rugonath let 
loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion 
of a monster whose name will be lemembered, while 
Poona exists, with hoiror and execration.”^ The 
course of the dewan was worthy of its commence- 
ment , but at length he fell under the displeasuie of 
* History of the Mahrattas, vol ui 
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chap xx. Sondia, and was not only dismissed from Lis em- 
ployment, but arrested, and for a time subjected 
to imprisonment. When set at liberty, he com- 
menced a new career of intrigue and crime In 
releasing Shireee Rao, Sctudia had been influ 
enced by the advice of a minister named Balloba 
Tatty ha , and the first use which Shirzeo Rno mode 
of his freedom was to compass the destruction of 
his benefactor together with his adherents. Bal 
loba was at his instigation thrown into prison, where 
a natural death released him from further persecu- 
tion, but his relatives and associates felt the full 
force of Shireoe s vengeance For one of them 
Shire eo invented a new mode of execution a num- 
ber of rochets were fastened on him which being 
fired, carried the wretched man onward, mangling 
his body m a homblo manner, to the amusement 
of the brutal contriver of this new mode of fright- 
ful punishment. When Scindia doparted to tho 
northward, Shirzeo Rno remained in tho D ocean to 
manage the chieftain s affairs in that quarter Loft 
there ostensibly to suppress tho troubles and dis- 
orders which prevailed, his presonco tended but 
to increase them After pursuing his vocation of 
plunder to the southward, ho repaired with a small 
party to Poona, whore ho became importunato In 
his demands for money, and sat in dlrarna* at tho 
door of tho Peishwa s favourite minister This ex- 
pen men t had nearly cost him his liborty, if not his 
life Tho minister, nndor pretence of giving him 
* For an account of thlj ccret n ocy ret voL i page 531 
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bills on certain bankers, invited him into the house, chap xx 
received him there with extraordinary courtesy, and 
after a due interchange of civilities, rose appa- 
rently to fetch the promised bills. But the favour 
which he intended to bestow was of a diffeient 
kind. His departure was to be the signal for 
seizing and peihaps murdering his unwelcome visi- 
tor. Shirzee Rao, either apprized of the inten- 
tion, or, which is more probable, suspecting it 
from some indication on the part of his host, drew 
his sword, sprung at the throat of the minister, 
and m this manner dragged him into the street, 
where vaulting upon his horse, he with his party 
made the best of then* way to the army which he 
commanded; the whole of which he forthwith 
brought to Poona, resolving to plunder and burn 
the city. The interference of the British resident 
became necessary to pi event mischief ; and it was 
only Scmdia’s want of the services of this turbulent 
and audacious man m another place which relieved 
the Peishwa from the fear and danger resulting from 
his pioximity.* This was the man who now ap- 
peared at Scindia’s durbar to inflame the ill feel- 
ing alieady prevailing therem against the English. 

His influence over Scmdia appeared to be as gieat 
as it had ever been, and he was admitted to fre- 
quent secret conferences His character and feel- 
ings were too well known to leave any doubt of the 
use made of these opportunities. Had his views 
required illustiation, it would have been found m 
* Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. m 
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chap xx. the fact that he was visited by Holkars vakeel, 
whom he received with marks of distinction Tho 
arrival of Shirzee Rao, the attention which he 
secured, and the continued presence of Holkars 
vakeel, called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which were met by fresh assurances 
of good faith and good disposition towards the Eng- 
lish In the meantime Bappoogee Scmdia, with his 
army bad fallen off to the enemy This defection 
being brought to the notice of Scmdia 8 minister, 
he, with that impudent reliance upon European cre- 
dulity which Mahratta negotiators so often manifest, 
and for the indulgence of which it must be ad- 
mitted, European diplomatists have not unfrequontly 
afforded ample encouragement, stated tho substance 
of some letters, or pretended letters, from Bappoogeo 
Scmdia, representing his submission to Holhnr ns n 
measure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty This was some- 
what more than tho resident was prepared to credit , 
and after expressing some surprise at his want of 
faith, Scmdia s ministers promised inquiry and ex- 
planation. Not long afterwards, Bappoo Wittul, tho 
minister who was believed tho best affected to a Bri- 
tish alliance, was attacked by disease, which tcrmi 
nnted in his death His illness transferred Sclndm 
entirely mto tho hands of Slnrzec Rno, whoso in 
tngrnng spirit found fit occupation m moulding tho 
mind of his weak, vacillating son in law to his trill 
Scmdia now marched from Borhnmporo lie was 
attended not only b} his ministers nnd Formats, 
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but also by Holkar’s vakeel This was one indica- chap xx' 
tion of his feeling towaids his British ally He did 
not march direct to Oujern, as suggested by the 
British resident, and as the state of affairs imperi- 
ously required — and this was another. It was 
officially intimated to the resident that Scindia 
would proceed m the first instance to Jellode, a 
place within his own dominions, and there settle 
the fntuie direction of his maich On the morning 
of the day, however, fixed on for the commencement 
of the march, and after both Scindia and the resident 
weie actually m motion, the former, without any 
announcement of his intention, suddenly changed 
his course, and proceeded m the direction of Bho- 
pal Bhopal- was at this time an object of some 
interest The fort and territory of Hosheingabad, 
belonging to the Nabob of Bhopal, had long been 
coveted by the Rajah of Beiai, who ultimately 
attained his object by corrupting the persons in 
charge of the fort. When the Rajah of Berar was 
engaged m hostilities with the Butish government, 
the Nabob of Bhopal took advantage of the circum- 
stance to endeavour to regain Hosheingabad, and 
succeeded It had been rumoured that Scindia, in 
consideiation of a sum of money to be paid by the 
Rajah of Beiar, was to assist that chief with a mili- 
tary force, to be employed in reducing Hosheing- 
abad once more under his authonty; and m con- 
sequence, the Nabob of Bhopal had made application 
to the British resident with Scindia to be placed 
under the protection of the British government 
VOL III 2 K 
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chap xx He had some claim, on the ground of former ser- 
vices, to the protection which he sought, his prede- 
cessor m the government having some years before 
rendered valuable service to a British force under 
General Goddard, when that commander was sur- 
rounded by hostility and perfidy * The overture, 
however, was met by general expressions of cour- 
tesy, accompanied by a statement that the policy of 
the British government precluded its interposition 
to influence the results of any contest between states 
with which it was at amity 

Serious illness had prevented the British resident 
from keeping up with the march of Scmdia, and ho 
did not overtake him until he had arrived within 
the territories of Bhopal, where his troops wore 
employed under Shirzeo Rao in attacking a small 
fortified village named Cheonee Immediately on 
reaching the camp, the British representative dis- 
patched Air Jenkins, the secretary to tho residency f 
to remonstrate That gentloman accordingly re- 
paired to the durbar, and after adverting to tho 
exis ting stato of facts, proceeded to point out tho 
inconsistency of Scindias conduct with tho obliga- 
tions of the defensive alliance. lie represented 
that, although Scmdia, m reply to tho British rest 
dents repeated applications, had declared that ho 
was unablo to march unless pecuniary aid wore 

* On the march of General Goddard from Bengal to Bombay 
daring the Mshrattn war trader Hosting* 

■j- Notv Sit Richard Jenkins G C B *nd ft director of the 
East India Company 
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afforded by the British government, he had marched, chap xx. 
notwithstanding he had received no such aid, and 
to a distance which, in the direction recommended 
by the lesident, would have enabled him to form a 
junction with the Butish force under Colonel Mur- 
ray ; that the late movement of Scmdia’s army was 
unconnected with any single object of the contest 
with Holkar ; that it was directed to the injury of a 
state which maintained relations of peace both with 
Scmdia and the British government, and was thus a 
violation of the principles of the defensive alliance, 
which were opposed to aggressive war and the spirit 
of conquest ; and that the attack upon Bhopal was 
at variance with the provisions of the subsidiaiy 
treaty, which tieaty, on the other hand, was again 
violated by the withdrawal of Scmdia’s forces from 
the war with Holkar, and the employment of them 
on objects in which the allied powers had no just in- 
terest, and in a manner calculated to increase the 
number of their enemies 

After many attempts to evade discussion alto- 
gether, Scmdia made an effort to justify his con- 
duct. He still maintained that he was destitute of 
the means of co-opeiatmg efficiently with the British 
force ; arguing that as Holkar’s force consisted prin- 
cipally of cavahy, thirty thousand horse would be 
necessary to oppose him, and that Colonel Murray 
had no horse His march to Bhopal Scmdia justi- 
fied by alleging that the Nabob was his tnbutary — 
that the step which he had taken encouraged officeis 
to iom him who would otherwise have been detened 

2 k 2 
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chap xx. by the want of pecuniary resources, and that so far 
from his march being, as the British functionary 
alleged, unconnected with the objects of the war, it 
was undertaken with especial reference to them 
Scmdia s design being, as he Btnted to levy contri- 
butions on the Nabob of Bhopal, for the purpose 
of placing his army in a condition to act against the 
enemy On part of this explanation the British 
resident, Mr Webbe, m a communication to his 
government, remarked — The Nabob of Bhopal is 
not a tributary to Scmdia, so considered, although 
it Is true that he has been subjected to such ex- 
actions as the superior force of Scindia has occa- 
sionally rendered it convenient for him to enforce , 
but the true object of Scmdia s march to this placo 
was founded on a plan concerted between lnm and 
the Riyah of Nogpore,* for the purpose of assisting 
Ruggojee Bhonslaf in wresting the fort and terri- 
tory of Hosheingabad from tho Nabob of Bhopal " 
The designs of the Rajah of Borar with respect to 
Hosheingabad have been already mentioned It was 
believed that his viewB extended further than tho 
recovery of the fort and territory known by that name 
There was some reason to apprehend that ho modi 
tated the resumption, by force of arms, of tho ter 
ntory which had been surrendered by tho treaty so 
lately concluded by him with the British government 
Tho existence of such viows was attested by a senes 
of correspondence which fell into tho hands of tho 
British resident at Nagpore and was further cor- 
* Tbe Rajah of Berar t Rajah of Bcrnr 
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loborated by the efforts made by the Rajah to raise chap xx 
funds, and by the extraoidmary activity which ap- 
pealed to pervade the vanous departments of his 
government For some time previously to these dis- 
coveries, it had been observed that no cordial feelmgs 
of friendship existed on the pait of the Raj'ah towards 
the Biitish government. That government felt bound 
to adhere to certain engagements made with parties 
previously dependents upon the Raj'ah of Berar, and 
to continue to extend to them its protection, al- 
though m some instances the date of the treaties 
was subsequent to that of the peace with their 
former chief. Reparation was offered to the Rajah ; 
but though he sullenly accepted the list tendeied to 
him of his alienated dependents, he lefused to accept 
of the reparation, or to enter into any additional 
engagements, though attended with advantage to 
himself The Rajah, indeed, eventually expiessed 
himself satisfied that the Biitish government had 
acted correctly, but it was evident that he had 
experienced a degiee of disappointment which must 
long preclude any implicit reliance on his friend- 
ship At length a military force was put m motion, 
winch marched nearly five miles from Nagpore, m 
the direction of Hoshemgabad , while military pre- 
paiations were m progress in Ruttenpore, for the 
alleged purpose of reducing some refiactoiy zemin- 
dars, but the extent of which seemed dispiopor- 
tioned to the obj'ect. In other quarters similar pre- 
parations were made under similar pietences In 
the meantime a veiy suspicious conespondence was 
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chap xx. earned on between the Rajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan According to the Rajah b ministers, the ob- 
jects of the latter were to deter the Rajah from pro- 
ceeding against the Nabob of Bhopal, and to obtain 
a sum of money The British resident was of 
opinion that his purpose was to prevail on the Rtyah 
to jom m a combination against the English The 
intercourse of native princes is surrounded with 
so much mystery, that it is almost always diffi- 
cult to ascertain its precise object. There was un- 
doubtedly sufficient cause for the distrust felt by the 
British authorities in this case, but the course of 
circumstances seemed to countenance the statement 
of the Rnjnh, ns Ameer Khan actually invaded his 
territories and committed various excesses. 

While the intentions of the Rajah of Berar wore 
thus doubtful, the state of affairs at Scmdia s camp 
continued to indicate the hostile feelings of that 
chieftain The British resident, Mr Webbe, died 
soon after the advance from Borhamporo Colonel 
Close was Instructed to proceed from Poona, to 
nssnmo tho charge vacated by the death of Mr 
Webbe, the duties of which were in tho interval 
performed by Mr Jenkins.* Scindia, leaving IIo- 
sheingabad in his rear, had now advanced mto the 
territories of tho Rajah of Berar, and Mr Jenkins 
* It appear* probable that bat for hi* yoath and pcaitian in 
the lemce, Mr Jenkm* ■would hairs beta appointed to auceced 
Mr Webbe Hi* b riflmn t career In the College of Fort Wfllram 
had been followed by the display of a degree of aptitude for public 
bu*me** which but for the amun*tancc* above referre d to would 
have well ju* tided the appointment. 
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felt bound to demand an explanation of this move- chap xx 
ment, as well as of the intercourse known to have 
taken place between Scindia and the Rajah. After 
various expedients for prociastmation, Scindia ap- 
pointed a day to receive the acting resident, when, 
in answei to the latter point of inquiry, he declared 
that the Rajah of Berar had applied to him to assist 
him in recoveung Hoshemgabad and anothei for- 
tress from the Nabob of Bhopal, but that he had 
not answei ed the application, and did not intend to 
interfere in the prosecution of an object m which he 
had no interest To the former inquiry, and to 
others, as to the fact of Ins having ordeied his troops 
m Malwa to quit that possession and join the army 
under his personal command, as to his having re- 
quited his Pindarnes also to join him, and as to the 
destination of his march, he answei ed that he had 
chosen the route which he was pursuing because of 
the scarcity of grain m the direct route to Oujein ; 
that he was marchmg through the temtoiies of the 
Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of dossing the Ner- 
budda at a ford which would enable him to proceed 
to Saugur, and that he had withdrawn his troops fiom 
Malwa for the purpose of assembling his army in a 
plentiful country Having given this explanation 
of his conduct, Scmdia concluded, as usual with 
Mahratta princes under such cncumstances, by 
assuiances of his faithful adherence to the obliga- 
tion of his engagements with the British govern- 
ment 

About the time when these explanations and 
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hap xx. these assurances were afforded, the British agent m 
Bundlecnnd intercepted a letter addressed bj A ra- 
iny ee Inglia to a petty rajah dependent on the 
Peishwa, stating that Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar 
had combined against the British power , that the 
former with his army was on his march to join Ameer 
Khan , that when the junction should he effected, 
Scmdia was to direct his course towards Calpee, on 
the Jumna, while the Rajah of Berar should invade 
Bengal , and that Ambajee had dispatched a force 
into the territory of theRana of Gohndfor the purpose 
of recovering possession of it The immediate object 
of the letter was to induce the person to whom it was 
addressed to unite his force with the troops sent by 
Ambajee into Gohud It was soon ascertained that 
one portion at least of the intelligence transmitted 
by Ambajee was true A considerable body of 
troops belonging to that personage had actually 
invaded Gohud, and laid siege to a fort at a short 
distance from Gwalior This was followed by the 
attach and defeat of a body of the Rnna of GohutJ s 
troops. Thus was furnished new ground of re 
monstrance with Scmdia, and the acting resident 
at his camp received instructions adapted to the 
occasion 

Before their arrival, Scindio, who had been pur- 
suing bis march along the north bank of tho Nor- 
bndda, intimated that be hold from tho Peishwa 
an unliquidated assignment upon Sangur, and ex- 
pressed an intention of realizing tho amount Mr 
Tonkins strenuously opposed the execution of this 
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pioject, which he declared would he regarded as an chap xx. 
act of hostility against the Peishwa. He demanded ~ 
that the design should he abandoned, and that 
Scmdia’s piofligate minister, Shirzee Rao, should be 
dismissed ; and, on failure of compliance with these 
demands, intimated that his departure from Scindia’s 
camp would become necessary. Scindia affected to 
comply in both instances ; but Shirzee Rao was not 
dismissed, and his master continued to march to- 
waids the town of Saugur. The dejnedations com- 
mitted by Scindia’s tioops in the country beaiing 
that name again called forth remonstrance from Mr. 

J enkins, and a renewal of his demand for permission 
to depart. In consequence he received a visit from 
a servant of Scindia, who alleged, in extenuation of 
the offensive conduct of his chief, that disappoint- 
ment at not receiving the pecuniary aid expected 
from the English had led lmn to Saugur. Mr. J enkins, 
in reply, insisted on the point previously urged, that 
the plunder of the country by Scindia’s Pindames 
constituted an act of direct hostility against an ally 
of the Butish government; and recapitulated the 
giounds of his repeated lemonstrances, shewing 
that, instead of going to Oujein, as was necessary 
for the benefit of the cause of the allies, Scindia 
had sacrificed the interests of that cause by proceed- 
ing m an opposite dnection ; and that, although the 
want of funds for the pay of his troops was the 
constant subject of complaint, the numbers of his 
troops contmued to be augmented. The acting resi- 
dent concluded his representation by promising that. 
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hap xx if ScindJa would immediately proceed m the direc- 
tion of Oiyem, and would m other respects regulate 
his conduct according to his professions, he would 
continue to attend his court. The meeting at 
which the above communication was made took 
i. d laofi. place on the 1st of January, 1806 On the Gth 
Scmdia advanced to S augur, where he was joined 
by nine battalions of his infantry and sixty five guns. 
From the 7th to the Gth the army of Scindia was 
employed in investing the fort of Saugnr, for the 
purpose of realizing the amount of his pretended 
claim , and m consequence he was informed that the 
British representative would march on the follow- 
ing morning and required passports. To this inti- 
mation and demand it was answered that on agent 
from Somdia should wait upon the resident, and 
that all points should be Batisfiictonly arranged 
But the resident having repeated his application, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that of 
arrogance and defiance It was signified that Am* 
bnjoo Inglia was expected to arrive in the space of 
eight days, and that on his arrival it would bo 
determined whether Scmdia should go to Oiyem 
or the British representative receive his dismission. 
This message resembled a former communication 
from Scmdia to a British agent, that the result of 
an approaching interview would decide whether it 
should bo peace or war , and evinced that the lesson 
which Scindia had received had not sufficed to 
eradicate the arrognneo which had then led him to 
defy the power of the English government On 
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receiving it, Mr. Jenkins immediately struck his chap xx 
tents and prepared for departure Scmdia then 
thought that he had gone too far, and represen- 
tations were made to the resident which induced 
him to postpone his march. He was solemnly as- 
sured that on the 16 th Scindia would march for 
Oujein, and would thenceforward act in every re- 
spect in accordance with the advice of the British 
functionaries. The delay of six days was required 
in consequence of the death of a member of the 
chieftain’s family; and the consent of the acting 
resident was secured by information conveyed to 
him, to the effect that the arrival of Ambajee 
would probably lead to the expulsion of Shirzee 
Rao. Mr Jenkins was not then aware of the in- 
vasion of Gohud by Ambajee; and according to 
general opinion, that personage was adverse to the 
renewal of hostilities with the British government. 

On the evening preceding the day on which the 
march, in conformity with the last arrangement, 
was to commence, Scindia apphed for a further 
delay of two days, accompanying the application 
with a solemn promise of then prosecuting the 
march to Oujein without a halt. With some reluc- 
tance the resident assented; and on the 18 th of 
January the chief actually commenced his march, a d isos 
It was observable, however, that only a small part 
of his army accompanied him; the larger portion, 
with the guns, continued to occupy their position 
m the vicinity of Saugui. Not less observable was 
the earn which his highness manifested for those of 
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chap ix- his troops who were put in motion. Their spirits 
were not broken nor their efficiency unpaired by a 
march of harassing length They received orders 
to pitch then* tents at the end of three miles , and 
the resident was informed that it was the intention 
of the single-minded Mohratta chief to halt on the 
spot for four days Tho British officer hod recourse 
to a duty which repetition must have rendered 
familiar He remonstrated and was answered that, 
in conformity with the pledge that had been given, 
Scmdia had marched at the tame specified but 
that, within thirteen days after the death of a mem- 
ber of bis family, it was inconsistent with established 
custom to quit the spot where the calamity had 
taken place. Ho declared, however, that nt the 
end of the four days which remained to complete 
tho required period of mourning he would positively 
proceed to Oiyein. What degree of credit the 
British resident gave to this promise may readily be 
conceived, bnt not being desirous to precipitate 
war ho acquiesced m the proposed arrangement 
Before the expiration of the period of halting 
Mr Jenkins became officially acquainted with tho 
incursion of Ambajco Inglia into Gohud Ho there- 
upon, in conformity with instructions from the go- 
vernor-general, addressed a memorial to Scmdia, 
setting forth tho fact of the hostile incursion, with 
a copy of Ambqjeo s lottor to the Pcisliwn a tribu- 
tary, cal I mg for proof that Amlmjee a assertion 
that Scmdia, the Rajah of Bcrnr Ameer Khan and 
himself wore combined against the British govern- 
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ment was unfounded, and that Scindia had no chap xx. 
concern in the proceedings of Ambajee; and de- 
manding the immediate issue of an order directing 
that person to withdraw his troops from Gohud, to- 
gether with a formal declaiation of Scindia’s entire 
concurrence in the measures that might he necessary 
for his punishment. The memorial, which was accom- 
panied by a verbal message suggesting the imme- 
diate transmission of proper communications to the 
governor-general and to Ambajee, not producing 
any satisfactory result, stiong remonstrance fol- 
lowed, accompanied by an intimation that, in the 
event of Scmdia marching on the following morning 
in the direction of Oujein, the resident might be 
induced to remain in the camp, according to the 
orders of the governor-general ; but the intimation 
of this act of forbearance was accompanied by very 
significant warnings, as to the consequences to be 
apprehended from the hostile and treacherous courses 
pursued by the chief and his dependents Fresh 
attempts to lull the suspicions of the resident, and 
to induce him to consent to further delay, followed ; 
but no satisfactory steps being taken, the resident 
again demanded passports His demand received 
an insolent answer; and on the 23rd January he 
departed without them, and marched fourteen miles. 

This was a proceeding for which Scindia was not 
prepared, and it excited some dismay. Two peisons 
were immediately dispatched to overtake the British 
officer, and, if possible, prevail upon him to forego 
Ins intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to listen to then 
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chap xx entreaties until assured by them that they were 
authorized to pledge Scmdm’s name for the per- 
formance of any conditions which might be neces- 
sary to procure the residents return. He then 
proposed the following that on the day after his 
return to the camp Somdia should seriously enter 
upon his long promised and long deferred march to 
Oujem, and proceed thither without any further 
halts, except at the necessary and usual intervals 
that he should without delay act m conformity with 
the resident s advice in regard to Ambtyee, and also 
disavow in a letter to the governor-general the acts 
of that person, and of another who had appeared 
m the character of Scmdms agent at Hyderabad, 
where, by exaggerating the successes of Holt or and 
announcing an extended alliance against the British 
government, to which Scindia and the Rryah of 
Berar wore to be parties, he had endeavoured to 
promoto the objects which such on alliance would bo 
intended to advance Tho recal of this person was 
required to bo effected through a letter from Scindia 
to bo delivered to Air Jenkins, and by lnm for- 
warded to tho British resident at Hyderabad Tho 
messengers agreed in tho most formal manner to 
tho prescribed conditions, and Air Jenkins returned 
to Scindia s camp on tho morning of tho day after 
ho hod quitted it 

Tho experience of a fow hours sufheed to tost 
Scindia s sinconty On tho evening of Mr Jenkins s 
return, ho learned that Scindia intended to halt on 
tho following day This being a direct violation of 
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one of the conditions of the resident’s return, he had chap xx. 
only to choose between again quitting the camp or ’ 
remaining a monument of the degradation of the 
government which he represented. He did not hesi- 
tate in taking the former course, but had proceeded 
only a short distance when he was again called back 
by a message from Scindia, expressing a desire to 
receive a visit fiom him. He accordingly directed 
his baggage to remain at a grove in the vicinity of 
Scindia’s legular biigade, and pioceeded with Lieu- 
tenant Stuart, the officer commanding his escort, to 
the tent of the vacillating and treacherous chief. 

Some idle attempts weie made by Scindia to excuse 
his conduct, aud these being disposed of, he ex- 
pressed himself ready to comply immediately with 
the resident’s request as to Ambajee, and to recom- 
mence his march on the following morning. Mr 
Jenkins was lequested to retire to another tent with 
some Mahratta officers, to prepare the letters ; and 
some progress had been made, when it was an- 
nouced that Scindia’s devotions had been interrupted 
by the arrival of the British resident — that he was 
now anxious to resume them — that the letters, when 
completed, should be sent foi the resident’s inspec- 
tion, and that if their terms should not entirely ac- 
coid with his wishes, he could return to the chief- 
tain’s tent in the evening and suggest the required 
alterations. On the faith of this arrangement Mr 
Jenkins dispatched orders lecalhng Ins baggage 
The baggage, however, before the arrival of the 
orders, had passed out of the hands of those left m 
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chap xx. charge of it. The British camp had been attached 
by the entire body of Pindames retamed by Scindia, 
and plundered of every article of value The eecojt 
in defending it bad suffered severely and among the 
■wounded were the lieutenant m command and the 
surgeon attached to the residency An attempt to 
plunder the British camp had been mode some 
weeks before with partial success. In this second 
instance the success was complete The loss of 
property, though productive of the most serious in 
convenience to the resident and his attendants, was 
not the worst result of the outrage which had been 
perpetrated The circumstances of the residency 
deprived it of all outward claims to respect, and the 
spirit prevailing in Scindias comp was not such as 
to supply the want of them Mr Jenkins was 
naturally and justly anxious to withdraw from a 
situation whero his office could no longer command 
oven decent regard, and he requested permission to 
retire to some place of safety where he might avail 
lnmsolf of the first opportunity that should offer of 
proceeding to n British camp Scintba in reply ex- 
pressed great concern at what had happened but 
declined to comply with tho wish of the resident to 
qmt tho camp He accordingly remained and tho 
consequent position of tho British residency is thus 
described by himself — u Under tho operation of 
tho late events the British residency is become a 
degraded spcctaclo to a camp by which it was for- 
merly bold in the utmost venoration and respect 
Oar equipage is reduced to a single tent, which 
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occupies a small comer of Scindia’s encampment ; 
and m tins situation we aie exposed to the derision 
of the plundereis, who triumph in the protection of 
a nefarious government, under the countenance of 
which they piesume to insult us with the proffer foi 
sale of our plundeied effects Exposed to these in- 
sults and to the entire neglect of the government, 
which does not think it necessary even to profess 
regret for vliat has passed,* the escort of the resi- 
dency depiived of its arms and accoutiements, and 
disabled by the loss of about fifty men killed and 
wounded, while so far fiom being piotected we 
have been openly attacked by Scindia’s army, you 
will m some measure conceive the irksomeness of 
our situation.”! 

In this miseiable condition did the British resi- 
dency accompany the march of Scindia, who left the 
vicinity of Saugui on the 24th of Februaiy, leaving 
there, however, some battalions under an officer 
named Baptiste, of French oiigin but native buth, 
to realize the contribution which it had been the 
pleasure of the Mahratta chief to exact. Mr Jen- 
kins, feeling that under its present circumstances 
the British residency could command no lespect, 
and desirous of receiving the instructions of the 
governor-general for the guidance of his future con- 
duct, wished to declme any political intei course with 

* Scmdia personally expressed regret, but officially none was 
expressed 

-f Letter from Mr Jenkins to Colonel Close, 10th February, 
1805. 
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chat xx. Scindia or his servants , but the earnest request of 
the chief induced the resident to consent to receive 
a visit from him On that occasion Scindia dis- 
played a combination of hypocrisy and audacity 
■worthy of the race to which he belonged He en- 
deavoured to justify the general conduct of his go- 
vernment in regard to his engagements with the 
English and to remove from the resident 8 mind the 
impression, which he most justly concluded must 
find place there, that the outrage perpetrated on 
the British camp had not been committed with- 
out his approbation or cognizance It was, he al- 
leged, to be attributed entirely to the Pindames, 
over whom he had no control He expressed, too, 
a hope that the misfortune would not interrupt 
the friendship subsisting between the two states. 
Tho resident made little answer conceiving this 
course tho most accordant with the due mainte- 
nance of the dignity of his office and government. 
Of tho motives which actuate a Mahratta it is 
at all times difficult to judge , but ns Scindia had 
before this period held language widoly different 
in its character, and had addressed to the gover- 
nor-general a letter framed in a tone far from con- 
ciliatory, tho expression of a desire for the preser- 
vation of amity with a state whoso representative 
had so recently been exposed to insult and violence, 
must bo regarded ns tho o fleet of some temporary 
cause, probably of a belief in tho eventual success 
of tho British arms Tho weakness of Scindia s 
character, combined with his intense hatred of tho 
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English and his participation in the duplicity which chap xx. 
is always an element in the moral constitution of a 
Mahratta, produced great fluctuations in his feel- 
ings and deportment. The history of the letter to 
the governor-general above noticed is remarkable. 

The letter bore the date of the 18th of October. It 
was forwarded by two messengers on foot to a per- 
son residing at Benares, who for many years had held 
the nominal appointment of vakeel, first to the pie- 
decessor of Dowlut Rao Scindia, and subsequently to 
himself. Tbe vakeel was to proceed with the letter 
to Calcutta, in older to deliver it m person; but he 
did not report his arrival m that city till tbe 18tb of ad isos. 
February, exactly four months after the date of the 
letter. It has been questioned whether Scmdia 
knew any thing of this letter, and whether its pre- 
paration and transmission were not altogether the 
acts of his ministers. But this is a point of little 
importance — by whomsoever it might be framed, by 
whomsoever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should have been four months on its journey to Cal- 
cutta The only possible solution of the difficulty 
is to be found m the supposition that the letter was 
written under the influence of the feelings excited 
by the successes of Holkar and the disasters of 
Colonel Monson — that subsequent events gave use 
to different feelings and expectations, which sug- 
gested the prudence of keeping it back, and that 
the ultimate determination to i evert to the original 
intention of the writer, by causing it to be dehveied 
at its destination, was piompted by the leverses of 

2 l 2 
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hap xx. the English before Bhurtpore* Another extra- 
ordinary fact connected with this proceeding is, 
that it was transmitted without the knowledge of 
the British resident with Scindia, whose duty it was 
to forward to his government any representation 
which he might receive from that to which he was 
deputed, and who, it could not be doubted, was 
ready faithfully to discharge this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinary compliment, adverted 
to the relations subsisting between Somdia and the 
Company’s government, and thence proceeded to 
complain of the neglect of the latter to afford to the 
chief pecuniary assistance The next subject was one 
which would perhaps have been avoided by negotia- 
tors of any othor race than that of the Mahrattus It 
arose out of tho former and presented a curious ver- 
sion of the circumstances under which Bappoogee 
Scindia passed over to the enemy , a result which was 
attributed to tho want of funds It was alleged that 
on on application being made by Bappoogee to Co- 
lonel Monson for money to pay his troops, the British 
commander answered that he could advance none, 
and referred the applicant to General Lake This 
was something more than mere misrepresentation — 
it was a positive falsehood for Colonel Monson had 
advanced to Bappoogee a considerable sum. Bap- 

* Thu explanation to ongmally *uggc*ted by Mr II. H 
VTIIro. Boden Professor of Sansent in the Unnrmty of Oxford. 
He suppose* that the raked performed hi* journey from Be 
nvo* to Calcutta very kunrely in order to take adrantoge of 
the turn of crcnt* in whatever direction it might be 
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poogec, however, it was represented, being, for want chap xx. 
of the inquired assistance, unable to sustain his ' 
tioops, was obliged to dispatch an officer named 
Suddasheo Rao, v ith a body of horse and foot, m 
seal cli of provisions; himself, with three thousand 
men. remaining with Colonel Monson, in which 
situation, accouling to Scindia’s statement, they 
exerted themselves most meritoriously. The suc- 
ceeding part of the nauative was a tissue of un- 
truths and misrepiesentations, ending with a state- 
ment of the reasons which led Bappoogee to join 
Ilolkar, differing but little from that which was 
ghen to the British resident. After the enumera- 
tion of his pecuniary grievances, Scindia proceeded 
to the statement of other grounds of complaint. 

The hist 1 elated to a question which had been 
settled professedly to the satisfaction, and certainly 
with the acquiescence, of Scindia’s ministers — the 
tiansfer of Gohud and Gwalior There weie seven 
moie. The name of the Rajah of Jodepore, it was 
said, had been nnpiopeily inserted in the list of 
chieftains to whom the pi o visions of the ninth 
article of the treaty applied ; the payment of cer- 
tain pensions as stipulated was represented to be 
irregulai ; delay m delivering to Scindia some dis- 
tricts to which he was entitled was complained of ; 
a similar complaint was piefeired as to collections 
from other districts ; the maharajah had been pre- 
vented, as he alleged, from placing in specified 
countnes a sufficient number of troops for their 
protection, m consequence of which they had be- 
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chap XX come a scene of devastation the jagbires in Hin- 
' dostan, covenanted to be returned to Scradia, were, 

he urged, still returned , and, lastly the obligation 
incurred by the Company under the second treaty, 
to protect Scindm’s territories in the same TmvmieT 
as their own, was stated to be disregarded These 
complaints were interspersed with abundant abuse 
of the British resident, Mr Webbe The conclusion 
was peculiarly edifying from the high moral tone 
which characterizes it, and the beautiful exposition 
of the obligations of friendship which it affords. On 
sucli a subjeot a Mnhratta may well be expected to 
be eloquent, and Somdin did not discredit either hia 
theme or his country ‘ Where,” said he, “ friend- 
ship has been established by treaties and engage- 
ments between princes and chiefs of high rank and 
power, it is incumbent on both parties to observe 
it on all occasions, and they consider the injuries 
and losses of friends and allies to be their own, 
and, in the sumo manner the strength and power of 
fnonds and allies to bo their own strength and power 
My continuance during so long a period of time m 
tho vicinity of Borhampore has been owing entirely 
to my expectation, founded on the union of the two 
states, of aid in all my affairs on tho part of your 
excellency As Mr Webbe, who resides with mo 
on tho part of your excellency, practises delay and 
evasion in every point,* and avoids tho advance of 

* ThU imputation on the character of Mr Wcbbe onght not 
to paw without notice oven when coming from a Mnhrattn. 
Among the qualities which all contemporary report aicribe* to 
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money in the form of pecuniary aid, of a loan, or chap xx 
on account of that which is eleaily and justly due 
by the conditions of treaty, I have deemed it 
necessary to communicate all circumstances to 
your excellency. My army having reached the 
banks of the Nerbudda by successive marches, is 
beginning to cross. I shall now remain m ex- 
pectation of an answer Your excellency is endowed 
with gieat wisdom and foresight, and is unequalled 
in the virtues of fulfilling the obligations of engage- 
ments and of friendship I therefore request your 
excellency to take into your deliberate consideration 
all that I have mitten, and adopt such measuies as 
may most speedily both terminate the contest with 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and fulfil the obligations of 
the treaties subsisting between us, and strengthen 
in the most perfect degree and peipetuate the foun- 
dations of union and alliance between the two 
states. Let your excellency further be pleased to 
consider where is the advantage of suffering that 
which has been taken from friends to fall into the 
hands of enemies: undoubtedly your excellency’s 
provident wisdom and correct understanding will 
never approve such a thing, since the power and 
strength of one friend must be considered to be the 
power and strength of another, and the weakness 
and defective resources of the one also those of the 

Mr Webbe, honesty and straightforwardness stand foremost To 
multiply testimonies is unnecessary, when it is added that his 
moral as well as his intellectual qualifications are attested both 
by the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington 
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chap xx. other If I acquire strength by territory and money 
that strength (as the consequence of our union) be- 
comes in truth the strength of the Company also 
Having maturely weighed and considered all these 
points, let your excellency be pleased to favour me 
with a speedy and favourable answer If by the 
time of my arrival at Molwa a full and detailed 
answer to all that I have written arrives it will be 
extremely proper and advisable ” 

Complaints similar to those contained in Scindia’s 
letter had been addressed by some agents of that 
chief to Colonel Close at Nagpore, to which place he 
had proceeded on his way to undertake the duties 
of resident at Scindia s camp, but on learning the 
events which had occnrred, had thought it expedient 
to wait for further instructions from his government 
These, when received directed him to proceed to 
assume tbo duties to the discharge of which ho 
stood appointed and to demand reparation for the 
outrage which had been committed on tho British 
residency A copy of these instructions being fur* 
nished to Mr Jenkins, that gcntlomon immediately, 
in accord an co with their spirit, re-assumed tho func- 
tions which had since tho attack on Ins camp been 
permitted to remain dormant, 

Tho complaints embodied in the lottor of Scindia, 
together with tho communications to Colonol Close, 
received from tho governor-general an elaborate re- 
ply After adverting to tho date of Scindia e letter 
to the extraordinary delay which had taken plnco in 
delivering it, and to the aspersions cast bv Scindia 
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tm tlie character of Mr. Webbe, the governor- chap xx 
general proceeded to expose the tiickery and injus- 
tice of reviving the claim to Gohud and Gwalior, 
after lepeated recognitions of the acts of the Bri- 
tish government with lespect to those possessions 
Scmdia was reminded of the various acts by 
which he was pledged not to disturb the arrange- 
ment which had been made, and was called upon 
once more, by a formal declaration in writing, to 
renounce his claim. This would have added some- 
thing to the evidence previously existing on the 
subject, but it cannot be supposed that it would 
have opeiated in the slightest degree to prevent the 
levival of the claim whenever it might suit the 
purpose or the caprice of this unstable chief to 
assert it. The case of the Rajah of Jodepore was 
divested of all difficulty. He had lefused to abide 
by the engagement which had been made ; his name 
in consequence was directed to be erased from the 
list presented to Scindia, but by some error or acci- 
dent this had been omitted. The payment of the 
pensions, it was shewn, had not only been strictly 
legular, but that the prescribed period had been 
anticipated In answer to Scmdia’s complaints of 
the non-surrender of the pergunnas to which he had 
a claim, it was stated, that no person duly autho- 
rized had ever been sent to take charge of them. 

It was very properly added that, with reference to 
the operations of the war with Holkar, it had be- 
come inexpedient at that period to give them up , 
but that they would be sunendeied at the teranna- 
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chap xx> tlon of hostilities with the last-named chief, or 
rented by the English, as Scmdia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those pergtmnas, 
Scindia was informed, would be regularly mode to 
his officers until the delivery of the districts. With 
regard to other collections which Scmdia claimed, 
the governor-general professed never before to have 
heard of the claim , but intimated that on investi- 
gation should take place, and that when the accounts 
were adjusted payment should be made of whatever 
might be found due. To the charge of the British 
having abandoned to devastation part of Scmdia s 
territories, the governor-general replied, that the 
British wore not hound to suppress internal dis- 
turbances, or to protect the country against robbers , 
but that, notwithstanding directions should bo given 
for the preservation of order Tho relinquishment of 
the jaghircs m Hindostan, it was stated, would taho 
place forthwith, on a proper application to tho com- 
mander m-chief , and the jaghiredars would receive 
from thft British government •whatever that govern- 
ment bad received on account of the jaghxre lands 
since tho treaty of peace * In reply to tho last 

* Order* for the release of the jaglnrea were i«ued to the avil 
officer* in who*e jurisdiction they were »ita»ted by the com 
mander in chief immediately on ramad* granted by Colonel 
Malcolm being presented by the agent* of the joghircdnra. Some 
village*, forming part of one jaghire being held by a relatrro of 
the Emperor it wa* deemed undeniable to diapoweu him, and 
an equivalent wma offered to the jaghiredv { an arrangement for 
which Colonel Malcolm had already provided in hia ducturion* 
with Scindia * minuter* 
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head of charge, that the British had not protected chap xx. 
Scindia’s territory from invasion, hut had per- 
mitted Holkar and Ameer Khan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the obliga- 
tion of a defensive alhance was mutual, and that 
the British might with equal justice complain of 
Scmdia for not preventing the incursions of the 
enemy into the Company’s territories. “ An appeal 
to the evidence of facts, however,” continued the 
governor-general, “ will manifest the degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the de-> 
fensive alhance. By the valour, activity, and skill 
of the British armies, Jeswunt Rao Holkar has been 
deprived of neaily all his territorial possessions, a 
part of which, including the capital city of Indore, 
was delivered over to your highness’s officers. The 
whole of his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his artillery ; 
and he has been deprived of every resource but that 
which he derives from the feeble and precarious aid 
of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” 
it was then properly asked, “ accoiding to the pro- 
visions of the treaty, contributed m any degree to 
these victories ? On the contrary, has not the con- 
duct of your highness and of your officers aided the 
cause of the enemy against the power by which 
those victories have been achieved, and with which 
your highness was pledged to co-operate?” After 
some remarks on various parts of the conduct of 
Scindia during the war, his more recent proceedings 
weie thus noticed “ On every occasion when the 
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chap xx- resident urged your highness to proceed to Oujein 
for the purpose of restoring the Tigonr of your 
government, of reviving the efficiency of your de 
dinin g resources, and of co-operating with the Bri- 
tish troops in the prosecution of the war, your 
highness uniformly asserted your inability to pro- 
ceed for wont of funds to pay your troops , and in 
your highness s letter you have ascribed your de- 
tention at Borhampore to the same cause. Your 
highness, however, stated m the same letter, that 
you had been enabled by loans to provide necessaries 
for your march, and for collecting your troops , that 
you had accordingly marched from Borhampore , that 
you had written to all the officers of your troops to 
join yon from every quarter , and that it was your 
intention to raise new troops.” On the foundation of 
tho facts referred to In tbiB passage tbo governor- 
gonernl raises tho following conclusion, and nddresses 
tho exhortation which succeeds M It is ovidont, 
therefore, that your highness never mtonded to com- 
ply with tho suggestion of the resident on the subject 
of yonr roturn to Onjein , for your highness assigned 
tho deficiency of your funds as the only canso which 
prevented your return to Oujein in conformity with 
tho resident s advice , and when yonr highness, ac- 
cording to your own declaration, had obtained funds, 
you marched in a different direction, and afforded to 
tho resident no explanation of tho nature of your do- 
signs. Under theso circumstances, it is evident that 
your highness nover entertninod tho design of pro- 
ceeding to Oujein, or of co-operating with the Bn- 
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tisli troops in the prosecution of the war. With chap xx. 
what degree of justice, therefoie, can your highness 
complain of the conduct of the British government 
in withholding the pecuniary aid which you solicited, 
until adequate secuiity had been obtained for the 
due application of those funds to the common cause 
of the allies, instead of pei verting the aid furnished 
by the allies to the cause of the enemy? Your high- 
ness,” the governor-general continues, “ has stated 
in your letter, that it was your detei mined resolu- 
tion, after having collected a numeious army con- 
sisting both of old troops and new levies, to proceed 
to chastise the enemy; and your highness adds, 

‘ how can I be content to see a territoiy which for a 
long time has been in my possession, and m the con- 
quest of which crores of rupees have been expended, 
and great battles have been fought, in the possession 
of anothei V — and that ‘ it is no difficult matter to 
wrest the temtory from the hands of the enemy.’ I 
am unable to comprehend your highness’s meaning in 
the passage above quoted. The enemy has not at any 
stage of the war been able to effect the conquest of 
a single district, and wheiever the British troops 
have approached, the enemy has sought his safety m 
a piecipitate flight ; and although, subsequently to 
the date of your highness’s letter, you have received 
constant reports of the repeated defeats of the 
enemy by the British troops, your highness has con- 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance into 
Hmdostan. These measuies, therefoie, must be 
ascribed to objects entirely different from those 
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chap xx. which your highness has declared ” This intimation 
~ that Scmdia s views were perceived was succeeded 
by a summing up of that chieftain's offences against 
the British government, under thirteen heads. The 
enumeration exhibits the leading points of the case 
so completely, and, withal, bo briefly that it will be 
advisable to quote it at length rather that to give 
on abridgement “ First After your highness s 
repeated and solemn assurances to the resident of 
your intention to return to your capital, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the British government in 
the prosecution of the war, your highness, without 
affording on explanation to the resident, directed 
your march towards the territory of Bhopal, in posi- 
tive violation of your personal promise, repeatedly 
made to the resident. Secondly Notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of the resident on the 
impropriety of permitting the continuance of the 
enemy’s vakeel in your highness s camp that vakeel 
was permitted to remain and to accompany your 
march, and with your highness s knowledge, the 
person to whoso charge you committed the ox ecu 
tlvo administration of your affairs * maintained a 
constant and clandestine intercourse with that vakeel 
of tho enemy Thirdly Tho officers of your high- 
ness 8 government at Onjein, instead of joining 
Colonel Murray with any part of tho troops stationed 
ftt that capital, or affording to Colonel Murray any 
aid whatever in his preparations for tho field, coun- 
teracted tho measures of that officer, and opposed 
• Shirzee Itao 
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every degree of difficulty to liis exertions in com- chap xx. 
pleting tlie equipment of tlie army under his com- ~~~ 
mand. Fourthly: Two of your highness’s military 
commanders," with the troops under their command, 
who were appointed to co-operate with the British 
foi ce in Hindostan, deserted to the enemy, and have 
acted with the enemy during the whole war. Fifthly : 

Your highness has openly justified the conduct of 
those officers in deserting to the enemy, on the plea 
that the British commander lefused to advance 
money for the pay of the troops, which your high- 
ness was hound by treaty to furnish at your own 
charge ; thereby maintaining a principle inconsistent 
with the spirit of the treaties of peace, and of de- 
fensive alliance f Sixthly : Your highness has with- 
diawn your troops from those districts which had 
been conquered from the enemy by the British forces, 
and surrendered to your highness’s officers ; thereby 
restoring to the enemy a part of his resources of 
which he had been deprived by the exertions of the 
British troops, and of which the benefit had been 
exclusively transferred to your highness. Seventhly : 

Your highness has conducted a secret negotiation 
with the Rajah of Berar, without affording to the 
British resident any explanation of the nature and 
object of it ; thereby violating an express stipula- 
tion of the treaty of defensive alliance. Eighthly : 

Your highness has violated the territory of his high- 

* Bappoogee Scmdia and Sudasheo Rao. 

j* The alleged fact moreover was false. Colonel Monson having 
advanced money to Bappoogee Scmdia 
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chap xx. ness the Peishwa, the ally of the Bntish govern- 
* " ment, by invading and plundering the district of 

Sangur, by destroying the city and besieging the 
fort, and by exacting a contribution from that place 
by force of arms Ninthly Notwithstanding your 
highness 8 repeated and most solemn assurances to 
the Bntish representative of your intention to proceed 
to the capital of your dominions, your highness has 
marched with a large army to Norwa, on the fron- 
tier of the temtory of an ally of the Bntish govern- 
ment Tenthly Your highness has continued to 
augment your army by collecting your troops from 
all quarters, by new levies, and by the accession of a 
numerous tram of artillery although your highness 
professed an utter inability to supply funds for the 
payment of your army previously to its augmentation, 
and although the declared object of those measures 
had ceased to exist, thereby justifying a suspicion 
that your highness s news were directed rather 
against the Bntish government or its allies than 
against the common enemy EloVonthly Your 
highness has suffered the late flagrant outrage against 
tho person and property of the Bntish representa- 
tive and his suite, committed by persons in your 
highness a service, and within the limits of your 
highness a camp to pass unnoticed and unatoned, 
without any endeavours to discover and punish tho 
o (lenders, and without any effectual measures for re- 
covering the plundered property or any declared 
intention of repaying tho amount , without offering n 
public apology, or addressing to mo nnv oxcuso to pal- 
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liate an outrage so atrocious against the sacred cha- chap xx 
racter of the representative of the British government 
residing at your highness’s court ; and without any 
endeavour to alleviate the peisonal distress of the 
Butish representative, either by contributing to his 
accommodation 01 by any acts of kindness or hospi- 
tality. Twelfthly: Your highness has revived youi 
claim to the districts of Gohud and Gwalior, alienated 
from your highness’s dominion by the operation of 
an article of the tieaty of peace — after a minute 
and deliberate discussion upon that subject with your 
highness’s government ; and after the most solemn 
and public renunciation of that claim on the part of 
your highness m presence of the British resident at 
youi highness’s couit; and after having publicly 
accepted and confirmed the list of treaties, by one 
of which this alienation was declared Thirteenthly 
The geneial conduct of your highness’s government, 
and especially the augmentation of your highness’s 
force and your march to Narwa, have encouiaged 
the enemy to expect your highness’s support, of 
which expectation the enemy has made a public 
boast ; and a general opinion exists m Hmdostan and 
the Deccan, that your highness has resolved to unite 
your forces with the remnant of the enemy’s power 
in a contest against the British government, your 
friend and ally ” This was a heavy array of offences ; 
but it was not, as the culprit might leasonably have 
apprehended, the prelude to a declaration that the 
day of repentance was past, and that the perfidy of 
the transgiessor was about to be visited with con- 

2 M 
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chap xx. dign punishment. Notwithstanding - all that had 
occurred, Somdia •was assured that the British go- 
vernment were solicitous to maintain with him the 
relations of amity, and to respect the provisions of 
the treaties of peace and defensive alliance, provided 
he should adopt a coarse of proceeding accordant 
with those engagements 

So strong indeed was the desire entertained by the 
British government for the preservation of peace, and 
so earnest the wish that Scmdia should be satisfied on 
this point, that in contemplation of the possibility of 
the British representative being compelled to with 
draw by the refusal of Scmdia to afford any satisfac- 
tion for the attack on the British camp, he was in- 
structed to state that his departure though rendered 
necessary by the conduct of Scmdia, had no connec- 
tion with any hostile designs towards that chief on 
the port of the British government, which would 
continue disposed to peace so long os Scindia should 
abstain from any act of direct aggression against the 
Company or their allies 

But Scindia was actuated by very different feel 
ingB. His court had for somo time appeared to bo 
occupied by somo matter of importance At length 
tho ladies of his family and his heavy baggngo wero 
eont out of camp to be convoyed to somo place of 
safety and it was obvious that somo extraordinary 
movement was about to take place In an interview 
afforded by tho acting British resident to one of 
a.d isos Scindia s ministers, on tho 23rd of March tho secret 
was revealed Scindia s agent stated that his master 
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had viewed with sorrow and regret the continued chap xx. 
length of the war between Holkar and the English, 
and (being a person of singular sensibility) the conse- 
quent efiusion of blood. His humanity was of too 
active a nature to be contented with meiely lamenting 
these calamities ; he had a plan for putting an end 
to them — this was by marching directly to Bhurt- 
pore for the purpose of offering his mediation to 
restore the blessings of peace The purport of the 
minister’s visit, it was explained, was, therefore, to 
request that the British resident would write to the 
different officers m command of British detachments 
in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and other places 
m the direction of Scindia’s proposed march, to in- 
form them of that chieftain’s pacific intentions, and 
to prevent his being molested by the tioops stationed 
at the ghauts on his route Mr. Jenkins replied, 
that he was entirely unacquainted with the arrange- 
ments made by the governor-general and the com- 
mander-m-chief for the protection of the countries 
to which allusion had been made, and that it was 
impossible for him to comply with the request made 
on behalf of Scmdia, as the officers in command of 
the British troops leceived their orders from the 
commander-in-clnef, and were m no respect undei 
the resident’s authority. He added, with becoming 
spirit, with reference to the proposed mediation, 
that so long as Scindia continued m alliance with 
the British power the utmost attention would be 
paid to his interests as well as to those of all othei 
allies, but that the British government neither re- 

2 m 2 
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chap xx. quired nor admitted tlie arbitration of any state 
whatever Scindia, it will be recollected, had pro- 
fessed to regard Uolkar as an enemy — had demed 
that the vakeel of that chief remained with his con- 
sent or knowledge within his camp — had complained 
of the British government for not adequately pro- 
tecting his dominions against Holkar, and of their 
withholding the pecuniary assistance which was re- 
quired to enable him to take the field effectually 
ngomst the common enemy The answer of Scindla s 
minister to Mr Jenkins a denial of the maharajahs 
right to arbitrate between the British government 
and Holkar was, that his master had received re- 
peated solicitations to undertake the office both from 
Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpore , thus, with 
' genuine Mahratta audacity avowing a correspond- 

ence which had been repeatedly disclaimed On 
the followmg day Mr Jenkins received another visit 
from Scindia s agent, when further illustrations of 
the duplicity of Scindia s court were afforded The 
minister denied that the family of Scindia had de- 
parted, or that the heavy baggage had been sent 
away with any view to rapidity of march, bat ho 
admitted (why is not very apparent) that Scindia s 
minister had till a very recent period been Inimical 
to the British government, though now it was as- 
serted ho had become sensible of his folly There 
was, mdoed no doubt that the first part of this 
statement was true — tliat Scindia s minister Sbirzoc 
Rao, had entertained the most invotorato fcolSngB of 
hatred towards the British government and had 
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anxiously Matched the arrival of a fitting opportunity chap xx 
foi gratifying those feelings; but of widely different 
chaiacter were the professions made by Scindia and 
his sonants to the British- authorities. These 
a^ owed fi lcndship. while the actions of those who 
made them spoke only hostility. The change which 
it was alleged had passed over Shiizee Rao was as 
sudden as it was marvellous, and a most extra- 
01 dmai y manifestation of its effect was the projected 
maieli to Bhurtpoie. 

Four days befoie the communication of Scindia’s 
intention to Mr. J enkms, one of Scindia’s servants 
had been admitted to an interview 7 with Colonel 
Clofcc at Nagpore. He had nothing to shew 7 that 
he w r as acci edited by the Malnatta chief, but he was 
a person of high lank and claimed to be accredited. 

This person did not affect to conceal the alienation 
of Scindia’s feelings fioni the English, nor the 
views under which he had moved m opposition to 
the lecommendation of the British lesident He 
asked wliethei it was not perceived that Scindia was 
offended when he marched to the nortkwaid ; and on 
Colonel Close answermg to the effect that it could 
not be supposed that Scindia would act m opposition 
to justice and good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s 
alleged agent asked, if it were not supposed that 
Scindia moved to the northward in consequence of 
being offended, to what motive was that step as- 
cribed? These avowals that Scindia’s movements 
were influenced by designs which he concealed from 
the British resident conti ast strikingly with his 
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X. often repeated expressions of a desire to comply 
with the advice of that functionary his declarations 
of continued attachment to the British cause, and his 
professions of anxiety to fulfil his engagements and 
maintain unimpaired his alliance with the British 
government. 

The governor-general was no sooner apprized of 
the communications made to Mr Jenkins and Co- 
lonel Close, than, with his characteristic energy he 
took measures for frustrating the meditated designs 
of Somcha. Instructions were forwarded to the 
command er-in-chief directing him to reject peremp- 
torily all demands on the part of Scindia which 
might be at variance with the treaty of peace, to 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with promp 
titude and effect, and to provide, in the event of 
war for the safety of Mr Jenkins and the British 
residency Other parts of the instructions referred 
to the contingency of war being followed by nego- 
tiation , and it was distinctly laid down, that Scindia 
was not to be permitted to treat for Holkar nor 
HoILar for Scindia These orders were explained 
and enforced by others forwarded a fow days after- 
words While provision was thus made for frus- 
trating tho hostile designs of Soindia m the north, 
tho south was not neglected Impressed with a 
sense of tho advantages resulting from tho system 
adopted in tho previous war with tho confederated 
Mnbmtta chieftains, of entrusting vory gcnoral and 
extensive powers, both political nnd military to tho 
hands of a single local Authority tho gtnernor- 
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gcneial lesohed to invest Colonel Close Avitli tlie chap. xx. 
same powers which had formerly been exercised 
by Gencial Wellesley in the Deccan, with the ex- 
ception of the control of the mibtaiy commander 
in Guzerat. On the return of General Wellesley 
fiom Calcutta to Madras, it appears to have been 
foi some time doubtful -whether he would lesume 
his station in the Deccan or not It vas ultimately 
determined m the negatne; General, now, by the 
well-meiited giace of his soveieign, Sir Arthur, 
Wellesley, being of opinion that his services weie 
no longer necessary; being anxious, with legaid to 
the state of his health, as well as to his piofessional 
pi ospects, to proceed to Europe . thinking also that 
Ins piesencc there might enable him to dispel some 
misapprehensions with regard to the policy lately 
puisued in India, and being moieover dissatisfied 
with the authonties at home ' It is satisfactory to 

* His dissatisfaction uas not confined to the East-India Com- 
pany, but appears, from some intimations in the Wellington Des- 
patches, to have extended to the highest military authority But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had learned to subject his feelings to Ins 
duty, and an apparent slight put upon him after his return only 
seemed to draiv forth more conspicuously some of the meritorious 
traits of his character The following statement is given by 
Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Wellington Despatches — 

" An expedition had been fitted out m the autumn of 1805, to 
proceed to Hanover, under the command of Lord Cathcart , and 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon after Ins return to 
England from India, was appointed to the command of a brigade 
m it But the consequences of the battle of Austerhtz rendered 
it prudent to recall this force, and the troops composing it were 
placed on the coast for future operations, or for the defence of the 
country against threatened invasion.” To this narrative Colonel 
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xx- relate that the greatest commander of modern tames 
was not permitted to quit the scene of his early 
glones 'Without testimonies warm and abundant to 
his eminent services. Soldiers and civilians, Euro- 
peans and natives, vied in rendering him honour 
Colonel Close, under the powers assigned to him, 
was to take the command of the main army m the 
Deccan. In furtherance of the views of the go- 
vernor-general, Colonel Wallace, commanding the 
subsidiary force at Poona, and Colonel Haliburtou, 

Gurwood append* the following note — There is ao situation 
and there are no circumstances in winch an officer of the army 
may be placed, that will not m acme manner or other be stamped 
with the superior principle* of the thorough soldier An intonate 
friend hanng remarked m familiar term* to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
when at Hastings how he hanng commanded annie* of forty thou 
*and men in the field — hanng received the thanks of parliament 
for In a victories — and having been made Knight of the Bath could 
submit to be reduced to the command of a brigade of infantry ? 

For tin* plain reason, was the answer ; I am tdvauJaeallai aa 
we say m the East that is I have ate of the King s salt, and 
therefore I conceive it to be my duty to serv e with unhesitating 
zeal and cheerfulness when snd wherever the King s government 
may think proper to employ me This maxim has the more 
force from there being officers in the army who unfortunately 
for them haring declined subordinate employ from flattering 
themselves with superior pretensions hare repented them decision 
during their professional lire* and it is for this reason that the 
compiler has presumed to draw the attention of those who may 
hereafter be p l ac ed m similar arcumstancea to the great military 
principle as well as to the example of the Duke of 'Wellington 
Military officers exact necessarily and justly from those they 
command implicit and ready obedience It is strange that they 
should ever forget that the duty which they require from those 
beneath them t» equally due from themselves to those who have 
a right to command their scmcev 
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commanding that at Hyderabad, were ordered to ciiap xx. 
occnjn \\ itli their troops the positions most favour- 
able for the seizure, if neccssaiy, of Scindia’s pos- 
sessions south of thcNcibudda; but these officers 
wcie not to commence operations against Scmdia 
without expiess oidci>. except in the event of intel- 
ligence reaching them of the actual commencement 
of hostilities m Hindustan. In Guzerat it was nc- 
cessaiy to proude considciablc reinforcements, the 
number of troops in that pi ounce having been 
gicatly 1 educed by the detachment of the force 
which originally marched under Colonel Murray to 
Oil join, and subsequently, undei General Jones, 
joined the aimy of Ilmdostan. To supply the de- 
ficiency thus occasioned, the government of Bom- 
bay weic instiuctcd to dispatch to Guzeiat as soon 
as practicable, and by the safest and most expedi- 
tious route, a coips consisting of at least four 
companies of Euiopean infantry, a company of 
Euiopean aitilleiy, and one battalion of sepoys, w r ith 
a due piopoition of camp equipage, aitillery, pioneeis, 
lascars, and eaeiy necessary equipment to enable the 
coips to be employed on field service the moment 
it should reach Guzeiat. Colonel Woodington, the 
officer commanding in the pi o vince, was to be in- 
structed to place the corps undei him in an efficient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the fiontier, supplies of grain and stoies. 

Thus reinforced, it was expected that Colonel 
Woodmgton would be able, not only to defend 
Guzeiat fiom invasion, but to attack with success 
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the forts and possessions of Scmdia in that province, 
should war ensne. 

Soon after the issue of these several instructions 
a letter was received from the acting resident at 
Scmdia s camp, which seemed to indicate more pa- 
cific feelmgB on the part of Scmdia than had been 
contemplated The resident had held communica- 
tions with the chief and his ministers, which had 
produced a satisfactory letter to the governor-gene- 
ral m reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon the residency, a multiplicity of 
assurances of friendly intentions, and a promise that 
Scmdia shonld halt upon the Cbnmbul until the 
arrival of Colonel Close 9 The promise was kept 
with Mahratta strictness- Scmdia retired to Sub- 
dulghur, but on the 7th of April Ameer Khan left 
Bhurtpore with the avowed intention of joining 
Scindrn , and on the same day Shirzee Kno, with a 
large body of Pmdarries and a considerable port of 
Scmdia s cavalry, marched towards Bhurtpore Pre- 
viously to Ins departure one of Scindia s ministers 
waited on Mr Jenkins to announce the intended 
movement, and to explain that it had reference to 
tho proposed mediation. The resident demanded 
on audience of Scindin himself which was granted, 
and the chiof gave tho samo explanation which had 
been offered by bfs minister The statement was 
accompanied by strong professions of fidebty and 

* The appointment of Colonel Close to the cxercipo of the 
chief political «nd military power in the Deccan had not then 
been made 
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friendship, and by a repetition of a request formeily chap xx 
made, that jNIr. Jenkins would avi itc to the com- ~~ 
mander-in-ehief to desiic that hostilities with Holkar 
might he suspended The object of dispatching 
Shirzee Kao to Blnulpoic was undoubtedly to pre- 
vent the Kajnli from cntciing into a pacific arrange- 
ment with the British government, but the design 
was defeated. On the 11th the conditions of a 
tieaty vcic finally detciinined upon; and on the 
I7tli, as has been alieady related, the tieaty w T as 
signed. 

On aiming at Weir, a place about fifteen miles 
fiom Bhuitpore, Shirzee Rao addressed a letter to 
the connnandei -in-chief, intimating that, at the re- 
quest of the British lesidcnt, Scindia had consented 
to wait at Subdulgliur in expectation of Colonel 
Close’s amval This was tiue; but it w r ould be in- 
consistent with Malnatta custom to offer truth un- 
mixed with some alloy of falsehood ; and the an- 
nouncement of Scindia’s position, and the cause of 
his occupying it, w\as associated with a representa- 
tion that the Bntisli resident had expressed a desire 
that Scindia should inteipose his mediation for ob- 
taining peace ; in consequence of which desire his 
highness had dispatched Shirzee Rao to Bhuitpoie 
to negotiate. The commander-in-chief, in reply, 
stated, that peace having been established between 
the Biitish government and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
the presence of Shirzee Rao at Bhurtpore was un- 
necessary , that he must not think of advancing, as 
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such a proceeding might subvert the union subsist- 
ing between the Company and Scindia. On the 
following day, however, Shirzee Rao did, with a 
small party of horse, advance within a short dis- 
tance of Bhurtpore, and transmitted to the Rojah a 
message, soliciting a personal conference The Ra- 
jah declined granting the application, and Shirzee 
Rao returned to Weir without gaining any thing by 
his movement. At Weir ho was jomed by Holkar, 
with three or four thousand horse, and both pro- 
ceeded towards the camp of Scindia at Snbdulghur 
Scindia hail for some time mam tamed, through an 
agent of his own a correspondence with the court 
of Hollar Some of the letters of this agent to 
his employer which fell into the bands of the En- 
glish fully confirmed all that was suspected of the 
views of Scindia, and of the degree of credit to 
be given to his expressions of fidelity and attach- 
ment It is wearisome to find occasion for re- 
curring bo frequently to the task of exhibiting Mah- 
ratta chicanery and dissimulation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative circum- 
stances and position of the British government and 
tho Mahratta chiefs While Scindia was intriguing 
with Holhor who was in a state of avowed war with 
tho Company s government — whilo the former chief 
was advancing towards Bhurtpore m the hopes of 
striking a blow at tho interests of his English ally, 
ho was profuse in declarations of sincerity and good 
faith Rover were bis professions moro strong 
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than at tin’s period; and it maybe added tliat never 
weic they cither more or less honest. 

In consequence of the movement of Scindia to 
tlic noi thw aid, Colonel Martindell, who had been sta- 
tioned in a position to enable him to secure the tran- 
quillity of Bundlecund and to protect Gohud from 
invasion, ad's anccd in the same diiection, under orders 
from the commander-in-chief, carefully avoiding any 
Molation of the possessions of cither Semdia or his 
dependents; and on the 8th of April he leached 
Hmgoiah, a position on the southern bank of the 
Chumbul, at a shoit distance fiom Dholepoie. His 
pioximity was distasteful to Scindia; and on the 
11th that chief icquested that the Butisli resident 
would prevent the approach of Colonel Martindell 
within twenty coss of his camp. Mr. Jenkins an- 
swered by expressing suipnse that Scindia should 
feel any uneasiness m the presence of the British 
troops, under the continued assurances given that he 
consideied himself standing m the closest relations of 
alliance with the British government. He remaiked, 
that under the terms of the tieaty the British troops 
were to act in concert with those of the maharajah ; 
and he reminded the chieftain that when Colonel 
Murray was stationed at Oujein no apprehension was 
expressed, but, on the contrary, Scindia was con- 
tinually urgent for the assistance of the British 
troops foi the protection of his country. If Scindia 
had no other view than that of maintaining his re- 
lation with the British government, what, the resi- 
dent asked, was there to apprehend from the neigh- 
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l bom-hood of the troops of Ins ally? He added, that 
Colonel Martin dell wns within the Company 0 tern- 
tones, and that his advance had been rendered 
necessary by circumstances, more especially by the 
movement of the notonons Bappoogee Scindia m 
the direction of Scindia s camp and the vicinity of 
considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar and 
Ameer Khan, m charge of the baggage of those 
chiefs. The pointed question put by the resident 
it was not easy for Mahratta ingenuity to answer , 
but Scindia urged, that if the Pin dames of his camp 
should happen to commit any excesses, or should 
enter into disputes with any of the inferior people 
of the Bntish camp the blame of such conduct might 
attach to tho government. Mr Jenkins answered 
that the known and exemplary discipline of tho Bn 
tish troops should preclude any uneasiness respecting 
their conduct, and that Scmdia s distrust of the inferior 
port of his own army only afforded a further proof of 
the necessity of Colonel JInrtmdell s advance to the 
frontier though nothing short of actual aggression 
would pro dn co any hostile proceedings on tho part 
of that officer Scindia renewing his request that 
an application should bo mado to Colonel Martin- 
dell, to keep at a distance of twenty coss from tho 
Mahratta s camp the resident shrewdly Bnggcstod 
that if the maharajah desired to maintain this dis- 
tance between tho two camps, it would bo hotter 
that his highness should himself moko a movoment 
for tho purpose To this Scmdia expressed him- 
self averse, and (according to his own declaration) 
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his aversion had a most creditable origin, being 
founded on his promise to Mr. J enldns to wait in 
the position which he now occupied for the anival of 
Colonel Close — so sacied did Scmdia deem a pro- 
mise, even though the person to whom it was made 
was willing to relieve him fiom the obligation, to an 
extent which would enable him to effect a purpose 
which he professed to think important Scindia at 
length expressed himself satisfied, and adveitmg to 
the presence of Bappoogee Scmdia m the neigh- 
bourhood, intimated an intention of visiting him. 
The resident was silent till his opinion of the medi- 
tated visit was asked. He then referred to the 
maharajah’s sense of propriety, to deteraiine whether 
or not it was advisable to visit a man whose tiaitor- 
ous conduct had placed him in the position of an 
enemy to the British government. Scindia mani- 
fested Ins respect for that government, and his le- 
gard for the opinion of its representative, by paying 
his promised visit to Bappoogee Scmdia on the same 
evening 

On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer Khan 
was announced to the British representative, as a 
preparative to the public reception of the respect- 
able fieebooter and temporary associate of Holkar, 
and as it was necessary to devise a plausible pretext 
for receiving him, it was stated that Scindia sup- 
posed that Ameer Khan had been dispatched by 
Holkar with views corresponding with those which 
had led to the mission of Shirzee Rao from the 
camp of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days affcei- 
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wards Scindia sent to congratulate the resident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British govern- 
ment and Bhurtpore The person who was on this 
occasion the organ of Scindia s politeness took oc 
camon to intimate that HolLar had resolved to 
renew his attack on the Company s tern tones, but 
had abandoned his intention at the persuasion of 
Shirzee Rao , that Hoi bar had consented to accept 
the mediation of S cm din, and, in company with 
Shirzee Kao was on his way to Scindia s camp On 
the following day he nmved with all his remaining 
force, and was immediately visited by Scindia and 
his principal officers. This ceremony was preceded 
by a very characteristic specimen of Mahratta du 
plicity and insolence Scindia dispatched a message 
to Mr Jenkins, intimating that he was surprised by 
the sudden arrival of Holkar that he hod desired 
that chief not to cross the Chumbul, but that the 
request having been disregarded Scindia was com 
polled to visit him and that it was his particular 
wish that the British representative should bo pre- 
sent at tbe meeting The resident answered by 
pointing ont the extreme impropriety of the requdst, 
and observing that Soindias intended visit was 
uttorly inconsistent with the relations subsisting 
botween him and tho British government. 

The resident, m regard to tho doty which ho 
owed to tho government represented by him, did 
not, therefore, attend tho auspicious interview be- 
tween tho two Mahratta chiefs, whose hereditary 
and personal quarrels were now suspended to cn 
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able them to combine against a common object of 
hatred. But lie was soon summoned to an inteiview, 
at which Tai lous attempts were made to pievail on 
him to believe that all that had occuried was occa- 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the peace of 
India The seivants of Scindia descanted on this 
theme with their habitual fluency, till disconcerted 
by a lemaik thrown out by Mr. Jenkins, that since 
the approach of the troops of an ally within twenty 
coss had lately cieated so much uneasiness m the 
mmd of Scindia, it could not fail to excite surprise 
to find the aimy of his highness encamped m muon 
with that of the common enemy. 

Holkar had not long occupied his proximate posi- 
tion to Scindia befoie he manifested his power by 
seizing the peison of Ambajee Inglia. This act 
was intended to extoit a conti lbution, and it appeals 
to have succeeded to the extent of obtaining a pro- 
mise from Ambajee of the payment of fifty lacs 
Ambajee was at this time m the sendee of Scmdia, 
and appaiently m his confidence ; yet the chief did 
not inteifere to protect his servant from plunder. 
His conduct m this respect seems to have decided, 
m the mind of the commander-in-chief, the ques- 
tion m what relation Scmdia stood towards the 
British government; and he suggested that the 
Bntish resident should take the earliest piacticable 
opportunity of quitting Scmdia’s camp. On the 21st 
of April, the command er-in-chief being now relieved 
from anxiety with regaid to Bhurtpore, quitted that 
place with the whole of the army under his personal 
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command, and marched in the direction 'where it 
was evident his services were about to be re- 
quired His previous success had been rewarded 
by a peerage, and he now bore the title of Lord 
Lake 

On his march Lord Lake received a Jotter from 
Scindia, referring to the treaty of peace concluded 
with him, and stating that ever since its conclusion 
the friendship between the two states had been 
progressively increasing “ The object of tho treaty n 
said Scindia, ‘ was to give peace to the country and 
quiet to its inhabitants, and with a view to this 
object, friendship was established between all the 
different chiefs and the British government. Jes- 
wnnt Rao Holkar alone remains to be settled with , 
and for the purpose of settling disputes between 
Holkar and the British government, and concluding 
a peace between them, I have marched from tho 
city of Borhnmpore, and have arrived at Sabdnl- 
ghur ” ho having formerly professed to be actuated 
by very different views The letter then adverted 
to tho war between the Company s government and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and to tho stops taken by 
lum in rcgnrd to it — omitting however all notice 
of Soindrn s endeavours to induce tho Rajah to re- 
engage in war But the alleged services of Scindia 
m restraining Holkar from ravaging the Company s 
territories were not forgotten, and the remainder 
of tho letter was employed in commending its bearer 
to tho British commander as “ n man of sense,” nnd 
ono enjoying Scindia s “confidence,” with recoin- 
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mendations to negotiate with Holkar, and to abstain chap xx. 

from molesting him. The answer of Lord Lake 

was such as became a British officer. It exposed 

the flimsy pretences under which Scmdia sought to 

veil his enmity; apprized him that Mr. Jenkins 

had been instructed to withdraw from his camp; 

and intimated that the British government would 

considei Scmdia responsible in his own person, m 

his family, his ministeis, and his servants, for the 

safe and unmolested journey of its representative, 

with his attendants and property, to the nearest 

Butish camp. 

Between the dispatch of Scindia’s letter and the 
leceipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins had, in 
compliance with pievious instructions from the com- 
mandei-in-chief, requested an audience of Scindia, 
for the purpose of formally demanding the retire- 
ment of the chieftain from the position which he 
occupied, and his separation from Holkar. Scindia 
appointed a time for receiving the Butish resident, 
and the latter, with a view to placing Scmdia m a 
situation to affoid a satisfactory answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the principal facts which he 
intended to urge at the approaching audience. At 
the time appointed, however, Scmdia neither af- 
forded the promised interview, nor answered the 
memonal. Great confusion and no inconsiderable 
portion of alarm was now felt m Semdia’s camp, 
from a leport which prevailed that the British 
troops were m the vicinity ; and on the morning of 
the 28th April the armies > froth of Scmdia and a d i805 
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HolLnr retreated with the utmost precipitation in 
the direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chtrmbul, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place They marched on that day twenty miles, on 
the following day fourteen, and on the third day 
arrived at Sheopore. Their route lay along the 
banks of the Chumbul over deep rn vines , the dif- 
ficulties and fatigue of the march were aggravated 
by excessive heat and the want of water, and con- 
siderable numbers of the troops of both chiefs 
perished 

It will be recollected that, on the approach of 
Scrndia towards Bhurtpore, vigorous measures had 
been adopted for placing the British forces through- 
out India in a condition for carrying on tho opera- 
tions of war with effect Under tho orders issued 
for this purpose, Colonol Close had directed Colonel 
Haliburton, commanding tho Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, to advance to Moolapore, there to be joinod 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel Wal- 
lace. At Fort St. George it was deemed advisable 
to assemble a considerable forco in the ceded dis- 
tricts. A call was made upon the Dewan of My- 
sore to tnko tho field with a body of tho Rrynli s 
troops, to which call ho promptly responded 
and a body of Silladar horse m the Borneo of tho 
Rajah wns to join tho British troops to ho assem- 
bled at Bollary, in the ceded districts. At Bombay 
cqnal activity was displayed in complying with tho 
ordors of the govemor-genoral for reinforcing Co- 
lonel Woodington in Guxerat But tho retreat of 
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Scindia and liis Mahratta colleague from Subdul- chap xx 
gliur was assigned as a reason for modifying the 
instructions under wlncli these arrangements had 
been made. The government of Fort St. Geoige 
was directed to suspend its prepaiations, to distri- 
bute the army of the presidency m its usual stations, 
and to proceed immediately to withdiaw from the 
Deccan all corps and establishments which might 
be extra to the field establishment of the subsidiary 
forces serving with the Peishwa and the Nizam. 

The extra battalions on the estabhshment of the 
presidency were also to be reduced, and every prac- 
ticable diminution of expense effected. Colonel 
Close had commenced his return to Moolapore, to 
take the command of the army to be assembled 
there. On his way he received a copy of the in- 
structions forwarded to Fort St George, with orders 
to carry into effect such parts of them as might 
depend upon the exercise of his authority. The 
extraordinary military and pohtical poweis vested 
in him were at the same time withdrawn ; and he 
was directed to return to Poona, to resume his 
duties as resident at the court of the Peishwa. In- 
structions similar m character were forwarded to 
Bombay, and on the authorities of this piesidency 
the necessity of economy was urgently enforced. 

The troops in Guzerat were to be cantoned, in 
older to avoid the expense of field allowances; and 
no field expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Bengal, except 
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under circumstances of urgent and uncontrollable 
necessity 

The pacific and economical policy now adopted 
was extended to the army of Lord Lake. Scindia 
and HoLkar were to fly without disturbance and 
without alarm. The commander m-chief was in- 
structed not to pursue the retreating forces of the 
chieis confederated against the British government, 
and who held m durance a considerable number of 
its subjects, but to direct bis attention to the neces 
sary arrangements for cantoning Ins troops The 
Bombay army, under General Jones, was to proceed 
to Rampoorah on its return to Gnzerat, and all 
the irregular corps m the British service were to be 
reduced At the time, however when these orders 
were issued permanent tranquillity was not expect- 
ed for the probability of a renewal of hostilities at 
no distant period was distinctly noticed, and as far 
as the prescribed reductions would admit, provided 
for 

Tho policy of allowing an open enemy and a 
treacherous ally to enjoy for a time immunity from 
retribution was not that which for some years bad 
been pursued in India — it was not that which bad 
raised tho British power to tho lofty position which 
it had attained The change cannot foil to excito 
inquiry ns to its cause. Tho answer is, that tho 
policy now pursued was not tho pohey of tho Marquis 
Wellesley It was that of tho homo authorities , 
the result of that blind rcverenco for native princes, 
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whatever their character or deserts, which had so chap xx 
long prevailed in England, and of a fatuitous de- 
sire to save money under all ciicumstances, however 
indispensable its expenditure might he to the honour 
and interests of government The subject has al- 
ready been adveited to, and farther notice is here 
unnecessary. It should he added, however, that 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration was ap- 
proaching its conclusion His successor was on the 
sea, commissioned to dispel, if possible, the remem- 
brance of all the glones which had irradiated the 
brightest penod of England’s connection noth India, 
and to sui render a large share of the solid advan- 
tages which had been gained , to throw back the 
country into the anarchy under which it had so long 
gioaned, and to lay the foundation of future alarms, 
future wars, and future expenses of fearful amount 
The go vernoi -general felt that he could not expect 
to complete any large and extensive plan, similar to 
those upon which he had been accustomed to act, 
and, pressed by representations from home of a tone 
and character peculiarly annoying to a noble spirit, 
he resolved to suspend operations, leaving his suc- 
cessor m a condition to resume them if he should 
think proper, or if his instruction should permit 
such a couise Such is the explanation of the extia- 
ordinary change which has been related 

Scindia had fled with his companion Holkai. The 
Butish territories were not menaced , and though 
chastisement was defened, it did not necessarily 
follow that it was altogether abandoned. But the 
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flying confederates hod earned with them the Bri- 
tish residency deputed to one of them, and the safety 
of the resident and his attendants was an object of 
interest. On transmitting to Scmdm Lord Lake 8 
reply to the chieftain s letter Mr J enkrns adverted 
to the instructions which he had received to with- 
draw, and requested to be informed of the arrange- 
ments which the maharajah might he pleased to 
make for the purpose of facilitating his departure. 
Scmdm replied that, as his minister Shirzee Rao 
was absent, ho could not return a decided answer, 
but that m the course of two or three days a reply 
to Lord Lakes letter would bo prepared The 
resident shortly afterwards renewed the application, 
expressing his dissatisfaction at being prevented from 
complying with the ordere of the commander m-chief 
and intimating that the cause assigned for delay was 
inapplicable to the case, inasmuch as Lord Lako did 
not oxpoct any answor to his letter but would bo 
justly surpnsod if the Bntisb representative at 
Scmdia b court were not permitted to obey the 
orders of his own government Mr Jonkma further 
pointed out the propnoty of his departure taking 
place with the sanction nnd under the protection of 
Scindia that established usage, as well as the prin- 
ciples of justice and public faith, required that a 
person in lus situation should bo entirely free from 
restraint and that n communication of Scindia a 
intentions was necessary to enable tho residont to 
exculpate himself from tho chaigo of a voluntary 
donation from orders which ho was bound to obey 
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Nothing satisfactory followed this representation, chap xx 
but Mr. Jenkins was informed that a copy of the 
commander-in-chief’s letter, together with the sub- 
stance of Mr. J enkms’s messages on the subject of 
Ins depaiture, had been communicated to the minis- 
ter, Shirzee Rao. To abate the resident’s solicitude 
to withdraw, the Mahratta officers expatiated with 
much power on the dangers to which he would be 
exposed from the state of the country between 
Scindia’s camp and the head-quarteis of the British 
army. To these lepiesentations Mr Jenkins had a 
leady answer — that whenever a day should be fixed 
for his departure, the commander-in-chief would 
dispatch a force to meet him, and that he should 
lequiie a convoy of Scindia’s cavalry meiely to shew 
that he had the maharajah’s protection, and not to 
lepel any danger. This produced a representation 
that the advance of a British force was unnecessary, 
for that whenever the depaiture should take place, 
exclusively of about a thousand horse to be furnished 
in equal propoitions by Scmdia and Holkai, the 
British resident should receive the piotection of any 
foice of infantry and guns that he might desire, and 
that for his safe conduct to the head-quarters of 
the Butish army the maharajah would be fully re- 
sponsible 

On the 10th of May the confederates recoin- ad isos 
menced their march m the direction of Kotah, with- 
out dismissing the British residency. Mr Jenkins 
had previously suggested, with refeience to the sys- 
tematic evasion and delay which chaiactenze the 
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x, proceedings of a Mohratta court, that the com- 
mon der-m-chief should address a separate letter to 
Scmdia, the object of which should be limited to 
the de m and of safe conduct for the resident and the 
gentlemen of the residency to the British camp 
Lord Lake acted on the suggestion — the letter was 
transmitted, and the application met with the same 
success which had attended former demands of the 
same description * 

The confederated chiefs continued to move m a 
westerly direction towards Ajmeer Their progress 
was marked by some extraordinary events the first 
to be noticed demonstrates tbe power of Jlolkar m a 
manner not less decided than the seizure by that 
chief of Ambajee Ingha, Baptiste, already men- 
tioned as m tbe service of Scmdia, had made him 
self obnoxious to the wrath of Holkor, and, it was 
said, meditated the seizure of that chieftain s person 

* ITie letter of Lord Lake mu characterized by soldierlike 
brevity and derm on had it been supported by hia lordship • ad 
vance it could scarcely have failed to produce the dealred effect 
The fallowing 11 a tramlation of it — I have already written to 
y our highness a reply to your letter requesting that your high 
neas would giro aafe conduct to Mr Jenkini and the other gen 
tlemen attached to the residency at your hi g h ne w s court, to the 
camp of the British army ; but this haa not hitherto t a ken place 
and your higfaneaa appear* disposed to delay and evade this reqtu 
sition Ilao Gopaul Junnadtir whom you dispatched to me has 
been desired to return from the middle of hi* way Adverting to 
your highness ■ evasion and delay I again write to your highness 
with the pen of friendship to request that you will cause those 
gentlemen to reach me in safety until which timo I shall con 
oder your highness and your bdherent* to be responsible for their 
lives and property and far their protection from insult. 
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The spirit of vengeance thus roused m Holkar’s chap xx. 
breast found gratification in the apprehension of his 
enemy, who was immediately subjected to one of 
those barbarous inflictions of which native annals 
afford so many instances. The unhappy pnsoner 
was deprived of sight. He did not long endure the 
misery of the privation, the outrage leading to Ins 
death. Thus did Holkar, the enemy of the British 
state, act towards a servant of Scmdia, its pre- 
tended ally ; and Scindia submitted. 

A still more remaikable event followed, if any 
thing can be regarded as remarkable m a Mahratta 
court. Ambajee Inglia having been subjected to 
the process of plunder, and the plunder having been 
secured, was released from the lestramt imposed 
upon lnm for the purpose of drawing forth a contri- 
bution. This was not very remaikable. The ob- 
ject being attained, the means by which it was to be 
procured were discontinued as no longer necessaiy. 

But the liberation of Ambajee Inglia was followed 
by extraordinary honour. He was received by Scm- 
dia with the highest degree of respect and attention, 
and the ceremony of his reception was regarded as 
an indication of his mtended appointment to the 
charge of the executive authority m place of Shirzee 
Rao. Such instances of capricious change are, in- 
deed, but ordinary events among the Mahrattas.* 

* The character of this people has been illustrated in the pro- 
gress of this work sufficiently, perhaps, to render unnecessary 
any endeavour to throw farther hght upon it But it may not 
be uninteresting to see their charactei drawn by one of themselves. 
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In the meantime the British residency re main ed 
virtually, though not apparently, m a state of impn- 

Captain Sydenham, acting resident at Poona, m a letter Vl 
the 27th of May 1805 give* the following report of gome re 
marh* made by the fteuhwa, called forth by the relative arena 
•tance* of some of the Mahratta state* and the British gore r n 
ment, HU highneae, Raya Captain Sydenham addressed 
mo nearly m the following term* a* far as my recollection serve* 
me • — Your path* and those of the Mahrattae are different your 
way l* open and itraight — then* u crooked and concealed. When 
you hate a friend you arc friendly when you hare an enemy yon 
shew your enmity and destroy him but sometimes your enmi ty 
end* in friendahip — their fnendahip always ends in enmity I know 
you both I hare tried you both j and I *peak from what I have 
felt- These men with turbans who were my *errtnta sought my 
rum you, who wear hat* and are foreigner*, eared me from 
dee traction and gave mo back my throne. While they were here 
I waa insulted and oppressed now that you are here I am at 
repose and do os I please. They took from their mutter error* 
of rupee* and *tiU naked more ; you have spent crura* of rupee* 
for a friend and demand no r e turn . Of the person* involved 
in the enstmg war* and mtngue* the Peuhmaeaid — Between 
Scmcha and Hollow this is the difference — Sandta u a weak, 
foolish boy who u himself incapable of government, and is led by 
the advice of other* If hi* *emnta advise well he act* well j 
if his servant* advise £0, he act* ill great crimes are committed 
by his government, but he himself is fsultle** Holkar is a bad 
man from his heart he lore* disorder he hate* repose. What- 
ever he does proceed* from hims elf ; he is a monster who must be 
destroyed. Shireeo Rao Ghatgoy is almost worse than Holkar 
While these men hare power there cannot be repose ; though 
they should have only a hundred men, still they would excite 
disorder These are the men who have brought Scmdia into 
difficulties and in the end will rum him. Let Lord Wellesley 
extirpate the guardians, but let the child be preserved. The 
Company must give Scmdia good counsellor* and most keep its 
army at Oujem all will then be quiet. 

The trait* of Mahratta character noticed in the former part of 
the above quotation art, it must be admitted faithfully portrayed j 
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sonment. The commander-in-cliief again demanded 
their release; and ultimately the governor-general 
addressed a letter to Scindia, requiiing their dismis- 
sion within fourteen days fiom the receipt of the 
letter. It was dated the 25th July On the 30th 
the Maiquis Wellesley signed his last despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors; 
and at six o’clock on the evening of that day, a 
salute fiom the battery announced that he was 
supeiseded in his high functions by the arrival of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. 

The policy pursued by the Maiquis Wellesley has 
already been leviewed in reference to evei-y im- 
portant act of his government, excepting the Mah- 
ratta war. A few obseivations on this, and on the 
ciicumstances out of which it arose, are demanded, 
not so much by the difficulty of rightly deciding, as 
by the misrepresentations m which the subject was 
so long enshrouded. It was the misfoitune of the 
Marquis Wellesley that, during the latter years of 

but the sincerity of the painter is more than questionable. The 
Mahratta prince was himself probably displaying some of the 
more striking qualities of his countrymen " Mahrattas wishing 
to be politic,” says Captain Duff, “ always disparage themselves, 
and in addressing a European nothing is more common than to 
speak of themselves as a treacherous, deceitful race of marauders, 
on whom no dependance should be placed. One unacquainted 
with their manners, or who has superficially observed them, would 
not readily suppose that they merely intend an indirect compli- 
ment, knowing how highly truth and plain dealing are estimated 
among us ” — History of the Mahrattas, vol iu page 151. 

Thus it appears that the Mahratta character is true to nothing 
but its own inherent depravity. 
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his administration, he was never cordially supported 
from home , and those who should have afforded to 
him countenance and encouragement were hut too 
often ready to join individuals who reviled a policy 
which they were unable to understand, or who from 
personal or party motives made that policy an object 
of attack This observation does not apply peculiarly 
to the authority in direct communication with the 
governments in India. The conduct of the Kings 
government on various occasions was not such ns 
the governor general had reason to expect or ought 
to have experienced * Time, however, the best 
vindicator of the truly great, has well performed his 
office with regard to the policy pursued by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley 

Those who have taken up their opinions from the 
statements of the marquis s enemies will feel asto- 
nishment at the assertion that lus policy was esscn 
tmlly -pacific Yet such was the fact. His mam 
object — that to which all his measures were directed, 
was to preserve the peace of Indio. After many 
probable causes of disturbance had been overcome, 
one calculated to excite constant and deep appre- 
hensions remained in the Mahratta confederacy The 
Marquis Wellesley sought to remove this by milting 
the chief of the Mahratta association in a defonsivo 

* Lord Castlereagh while President of the Board of Conums- 
ajooeri for the Affair* of India, signalled himself by anting- some 
diffusa notes upon Mahratta affairs which will long be kept in 
memory by the demolition which they reserved at the hands of 
the Duke of Wellington then Major General Wellesley Both 
papers will be found in rolame r of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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alliance with the British government. But the chap xx. 
Peishwa, very much m accordance with the custom 
of the Mahrattas, was in subjection to a chief nomi- 
nally dependant upon him. It was not for the m- 
teiest of that chief that such a connection should he 
formed, and m consequence repeated ovei times from 
the Butish government weie rejected or evaded. 

These oveituies were not only m conformity with 
the general policy of the Maiquis Wellesley, hut 
they had reference to a paiticular object — the pro- 
tection of the Nizam, on whom the Mahrattas made 
claims which, at any favourable opportunity, they 
weie leady to asseit by aims They might have 
been defeated by the employment of a British force ; 
but those most loud in denouncing the policy pur- 
sued m this instance will scarcely deny that it is 
better to prevent invasion than to have occasion to 
repel it. 

The circumstances which led to the treaty of 
Bassem have been too lecently noticed to need 
repetition Those circumstances afforded the go- 
vernor-general the opportunity so long sought, and 
previously so vainly, of bunging the Peishwa within 
the pale of British alliance By the inteifeience of 
the Company’s government the Peishwa was re- 
stored to his dignity, and to more of actual power 
than he had been accustomed to enjoy. But he 
could not have maintained himself on the throne 
without the aid of the power that placed him there ; 
and this of necessity gave to that power a high de- 
gree of influence at his court The existence of 
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c, spirit of a Mahratta bends before rising and pro- 
gressive greatness 

I£ however, the actual Benes of events that fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the treaty of Basse in conld 
- have been distinctly foreseen to be certain and in- 
evitable consequences of the treaty, the policy of 
that treaty would remain ummpugned. The Mah- 
rattas were dangerous neighbours — -dangerous to 
the British government, dangerous to its ally the 
Nizam Freebooters by profession, they would 
never fail to find occasion for invading any state 
or territory where even temporary advantage was 
likely to ensue Wherever their influence extend 
ed — and its extent was nearly co-equal with that 
of India — there existed the elements of discord, 
waiting but the will of the most unprincipled of 
men to bring them into action To hope for tho 
maintenance of the peace of India while the Mnh 
rattas were free from restraint was absurd. An 
opportunity offered for forming on alliance with 
their head, and thus obtaining the nght and tho 
power of enforcing with regard to that pnneo at 
least, the Iuwb and n sages of civilized men It was 
embraced , and tho governor general who even in 
tho full conviction that war would follow, should 
have suffered it to pass unimproved would have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of duty It be- 
comes not tho character of the British government 
to engage in an unjust war — os little is it becoming 
to decline a just and necessary one Tho inferior 
Mahratta chiefs had no reasonable ground for dis- 
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content ; and unreasonable dissatisfaction ought not chap xx. 
to be permitted to stand in the way of gieat and 
beneficial measures. 

• 

The war, too, was not without obvious advantage 
— assuming the probability of conducting it with 
success — in the prospect which it afforded of reduc- 
ing the French power, which, under the protection 
of Scmdia, had giown to a size and strength for- 
midable even to Scmdia himself, and which, so long 
as it existed, would be a constant ground of alarm 
and danger to the British. The danger being past, 
it is easy to laugh at the feais formerly expressed 
with regard to French ascendency m India, but 
at the time of the Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tiation the fear was not chimerical A plan had 
been suggested for the establishment of a widely 
spread French dominion, to be earned on in the 
name, and under the nominal authority, of the un- 
fortunate emperor Shah Allum The wreck of the 
Mahometan empire was to form the foundation of 
a new European one The plan may be deiided as 
extravagant; but those who feel inclined to take 
this new should previously reflect on the extra- 
ordinary career of both the Fiench and English m 
India, moie especially the latter, and on that of 
the former nation in Euiope The humble guise in 
which the English first appeared in India afforded 
no token of their futuie giandeur. Amid the eaily 
extravagancies of the French revolution it would have 
been difficult to gatliei indications of the appioach- 
mg subjection of the continent of Europe to the 

2 o 2 
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c. people among whom those extravagancies were per- 
petrated 

The prejudice which determines that m all trans- 
actions with the native states of India England is m 
the wrong has called forth two objections to the 
treaty of Baseem and its effects The first is almost 
ludicrous It has been argued — and by a man 
whose life was passed in high office * — that as the 
Peishwa was but the head of a confederation, no 
treaty ought to have been concluded with him with- 
out the consent of the remaining members. Snch 
an objection scarcely deserves an answer The 
relations of the different members of the Mahratta 
confederacy were but nominal. No one respected 
them when any sufficient object was to be promoted 
by forget tmg them. The Peishwa hims elf supreme 
as he 1 b sometimes represented, was, according to 
the fiction on which the confederacy was based, 
only a servant. His master the Rajah of Sattara, 
he kept not only m dependance bnt under restraint , 
although at certain seasons he made show of offering 
tokens of homage, and on occasion of war never 
took the field without asking permission of the man 
whom he mocked by his affected allegiance That 
which the Peishwa had effected with regard to his 
superior other chiefs were desirous of pursuing 
with regard to him , and they sometimes succeeded 
The Peishwa ruled his master, and Soindin for a 

* The late Marquis of Londondery when Viscount Coitlereagh 
and President of the Board of Co mnuen oners for the Affair* of 
India. 
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season luled the Peishwa ; while the Rajah of Berar chap xx. 
aspned to the authority nominally enjoyed by one 
and actually exercised by the other of these chiefs 
The entire system was, piactically, a series of usurpa- 
tions, and to claim lespect for the constitution of 
the Mahiatta confedeiacy as desciibed in woids, as 
though it had a real existence, is the effect either of 
ignorance or of a wilful intention to mislead 

The second objection to he noticed is this — that 
the conduct of the Butish government m seeking to 
obtain influence over the Peishwa was hut the same 
as that of Scmdia, who had pieviously exeicised that 
influence. The answer is, that the one paity exer- 
cised for good puiposes the power acquired, the 
other exercised it for evil purposes Any attempt to 
represent the object of the contending pai ties as the 
same must fail No one will pretend that Scmdia 
had any other object than peisonal advantage No 
one can fail to peiceive that the goveraor-geneial 
could have no such object, and that his country 
gained nothing hut an additional security for the 
safety of her own dommions, and for the mainten- 
ance ultimately, if not immediately, of geneial jieace 
In this lattei object the Mahratta states had an in- 
terest not inferior to that of Gieat Britain These 
chiefs did not, mdeed, recognize it , but this does 
not invalidate the position that such was the fact 
Those who hve by the piactice of dishonest aits 
will he slow to admit that they would become hap- 
piei as well as bettei men by turning to respectable 
modes of life , but the tiuth is not dispioved by their 
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cx. insensibility to it. So the Mahrattas, living by dis- 
turbance and plunder, might believe disturbance and 
plunder to be essential to their well being, but it 
was not thus essential because their distorted moral 
views led them to believe it The arts of industry 
and peace are far better instruments of prosperity 
and wealth than those of rapine , and he must ho 
deeply imbued with the Anti-Bntish prejudice in 
respect to India who can think any wrong was in- 
flicted upon the Mahrattas by attempting to bring 
them to an outward observance, if not to hn inward 
conviction of the value of the laws of peace and 
honesty The Mahrattas, from the commencement 
of their existence as a people, had been continually 
engaged m the occupation of plundering , yet they 
had accumulated no wealth. Ever appropriating to 
themselves the property of others, they were ever 
in want The lessons of experience however, were 
lost on these native freebooters, as they nsufllly are 
on individual criminals and lost they must bo, not 
less, on him who can maintain even tho possibility 
of the Mahrattas having been injured by the change 
which it was the tendency of British policy to in- 
troduce among them 

The sum of the argument that has been adduced 
is this that the conclusion of the treaty of Basscin 
was expedient, and that it involved no violation of 
nght or justice — that the consequences which actu- 
ally followed could not have been certainly foreseen, 
though they might have been apprehended hut that, 
had they been foreseen, thoy ought to hn\c been in 
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curred. Passing on to the consideration of the chap xx 
actual results of the wars which ensued, we find, at 
the peiiod at which we have anived, Scindia and the 
Rajahof Beiar, two of the most dangerous of theMah- 
ratta chieftains, depiived of consideiable power and 
dominion, and the latter, with his defeated colleague 
Holkar, m flight from the British aims ; the Fiench 
power annihilated ; the emperor rescued from the 
hands of those who abused the possession of his 
person and nominal authoiity to their own pur- 
poses ; a considerable number of minor states bi ought 
from under a dominion adveise to the British go- 
vernment and placed beneath its piotection ; the 
British teriitory not only extended, but strengthened 
and lendered moie defensible, and the Biitish go- 
vernment assuming that position to which the corn-s e 
of events had long impelled it, but from which the 
weakness of those by whom it had been conducted had 
kept it back — that of the great predominant power 
of India. The accomplishment of this object was 
leserved for the Marquis Wellesley. He saw what 
some of his predecessois could not 01 would not 
discern — that the British government could not, 
either with safety 01 with honoui, occupy a secondaiy 
place among the states of India — that it must be 
first or nothing — and he had the vigour and the 
ability to act upon the perception 

The only rational objection ever taken to Ins ad- 
ministration is on the giound of its expense But 
if the expense be viewed m connection with v hat 
was achieved, not mciely of bnlhant leputation, but 
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of solid advantage, it will be found to be the cheapest 
administration that ever existed in India. Latterly 
the views of the governor-general were m some de- 
gree cramped by the repeated orders for retrench 
ment received from home, and to this circumstance 
among others, it is to be ascribed that the perfidy 
of Scindia did not meet prompt and signal re- 
tribution 

It has been said that the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley was essentially pacific, and such, m truth, 
it was. He sought to gather the states of India 
under the standard of the British government, by 
whom the balance was to be held, the peaceable pro- 
tected, and the ill-disposed restrained The system 
of subsidiary alliances did not originate with him, 
but he greatly extended its operation On this system 
some observations have been made m a former part 
of this work, and though undoubtedly the system 
is open to objections, it is difficult to conceive by 
what other means, in the existing state of India, 
peace and order could be so effectually maintained 
In one of his despatches, after stating the extent of 
the subsidiary forces supported in uifferent states, 
the Marquis Wellesley observes — “ The position, 
extent, and equipment of this military force, com- 
bined with the privilege which the British govern 
ment possesses of arbitrating differences and dissen- 
sions between the several states with which it is 
connected by the obligations of alliance, enables the 
British power to control the causes of that internal 
warfare which, during so long a term of jeare, has 
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desolated many of the most fertile provinces of chap xx. 
India, has occasioned a constant and hazardous fluc- 
tuation of power among the native states, has en- 
couraged a predatory and military spirit among the 
inhabitants, and formed an inexhaustible souice for 
the supply of militaiy adventuiers prepaied to join 
the standard of any turbulent chieftain for the pur- 
poses of ambition, plunder, or rebellion ” It may 
be added, that the indirect effect of European prin- 
ciples and habits of thought, acting upon natives of 
influence and authority through the representatives 
of the British government, cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial, although the developement may be slow 
“ This empire,” says Sir John Malcolm, speaking of 
that of Great Britain in India, “ though raised by 
the operation of many and vanous causes, has been 
chiefly established, and must be constantly maintained, 
by the sword But though we must continue to 
govern as conquerors, it is our duty to make our 
rule a benefit to mankind, and to cany among 
those whom we have subdued the blessings of peace, 
knowledge, and improvement in all the arts of civi- 
lized life ; and at that stage which our power in 
India has attained, we shall probably find the accom- 
plishment of such an object easiei and more conducive 
to our authority than all the wars and contests in 
which a selfish and neutral policy can ever involve 
our neighbours ” He adds — “ There would haidly 
appear to be a greater or more noble object for the 
exercise of human wisdom, or one more worthy of all 
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2L the attention of a great state, than that of establish- 
ing and maintaining, through the action of its influ- 
ence and power, union and tranquillity over a con 
siderable portion of the globe , and of bringing to 
nations whom it found involved m continual dis- 
cord and war, the blessings of harmony and peace.” 
These were the views avowed and acted upon by the 
Marquis Wellesley On the suspension of hostilities 
with Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, he made the 
following observations in reply to a congratulatory 
address from the inhabitants of Calcutta — M In the 
termination of hostilities my solicitude has been 
directed to the important purpose of effecting a 
general pacification of India on principles of reci- 
procal justice and moderation. The power, reputa- 
tion, and dignity of the British empire m India 
will don vo additional security and lustro from the 
establishment of peace and good order among tbo 
native states. In the decline of mtrinsio strength 
infenor states may perhaps, have gained a tempo 
raiy safety by fomenting the discord of contiguous 
powers In any extremity such a policy is unwar- 
rantable and disgraceful, nor can permanent repose 
be secured upon such precanons foundations in the 
actual condition of this empire I am happy to 
declare that the concord of the established native 
states, the independence of their separate authontfcs, 
the internal peace of their respective dominions, and 
tho tranquillity and happiness of their respective 
subjects, will tend to confirm and to fortify tho 
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power and resources of the Biitish government, and chap xx . 
must constitute the most desirable objects of the 
Biitish policy m India ” 


While the preceding pages* were passing through 
the press, the hand of death removed beyond the 
leach of eaithly praise or censuie the great man 
whose policy they are designed to illustrate. He 
had survived the events in which he was the chief 
actor so long, that even during his hfe those events 
could he contemplated with that calm sobnety of 
judgment which distance only can ensuie. He is now 
numbered with his predecessors, and the voice of 
public gratitude, taidily aioused, but powerfully 
exerted, falls upon an ear unconscious of its utter- 
ance. 

The judgment of the author of this work upon 
the chief acts of the Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration has been so freely and so frequently ex- 
pressed in the course of the narrative, that it can 
scarcely be necessary to enter at large into any 
further discussion of those acts ; and had the hfe of 
the revered statesman been longer spared, the vo- 
lume would have ended with the words above quoted 
from himself His death seems to call foi a few 
remarks upon his character; and though it is a 
painful task to sit m judgment upon a mighty spirit 
which has scarcely left its eaithly tenement, the 
authoi does not feel justified m declining it 
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t- The u n rivalled brilliancy of the Marquis Welles- 
ley's administration has perhaps tended to obscure 
the rare qualities which led to its success. The first 
of those qualities was his extraordinary sagacity 
He saw the true position of the British government 
id India — a vision withheld not only from his pre- 
decessors, but from hfe contemporaries It is com- 
mon to say of the great minds whose gem us stands 
out in bold relief amid universal tameness, that they 
are beyond their age, and if evor this were true 
of living man, it is of the Marquis Wellesley His 
mind was not led captive by words — it was not to 
be trammelled by conventional opinions He nei- 
ther gave credence to the prevailing cant of his 
time on the subject of India, nor affected to give 
credence to it , and this leads to the notice of an- 
other Btnking point of his character — the manly 
boldness with which ho avowed and maintained 
opmionB not bgbtly formed, and which he thorefore 
felt were not lightly to be abandoned 
The vigour with which he earned into aobon the 
great plans which his genius suggested is scarcely 
less remarkable than his sagacity When resolved 
to strike a blow at Mysore, be was met by diffi- 
culties which ordinary minds would haie deemed 
insuperable He determined that they should bo 
overcome, and they were overcome. The same 
determination of purpose — the same unshnnknig 
energy, ore manifested in Ins transactions with Arcot, 
with Oude with the Peishwn and indeed in all tho 
principal acts of his govornmenh Like all truly 
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great men, lie was not the slave of circumstances — chap xx 
lie made circumstances promote his purposes. 

Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse ahke to 
their possessoi and to the world, accoiding to the 
use made of them. Those of the Marquis Welles- 
ley were invariably directed to the highest and best 
ends — the promotion of peace, of the mteiests of 
the two countries with which he was connected, 
with one by birth and with both by office — and to 
the happiness of mankind. He laid in India the 
foundations of peace and increasing piosperity, and 
if the supei structure were not completed in accord- 
ance with the original design, the crime rests on 
the heads of others .- 

It is not less lemarkable than laudable that a mind 
so vigorous and determined should, m the exercise 
of almost boundless power, have been kept in con- 
stant subjection to the dictates of justice. That he 
thus withstood the temptations of his position is a 
proof of the possession of moral strength propor- 
tioned to his intellectual ability. 

To his disinterestedness it is perhaps less necessary 
to advert, as the sordid vices are raiely associated 
with genius ; but the unhappy example of some of 
his predecessors justifies some notice of his puiity 
in this respect. They giasped at wealth, with httle 
regard to the means by which it was to be acquired, 
or to the imputations which they might incur. He 
on one extraordinary occasion recoiled from the ac- 
ceptance of a laige sum tendered to him under 
circumstances which would, to most minds, have 
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chap xx. appeared to justify its receipt, but •which were not 
such as could satisfy the sensitive honour which 
ever governed him The king m the exercise ol 
his prerogative of disposing of prize, had deter- 
mined to allot to the governor-general a hundred 
thousand pounds from the Suits of the capture of 
Sermgapatam , but the royal favour was declined, 
because he for whoso benefit it was intended would 
not enrich himself at the expense of the brave 
men whose swords had won for his and their coun- 
try so noble a conquest. 

The same delicacy which led him to decline his 
Sovereign s bounty was manifested after lus return 
to England, m his steady refusal to accept office, 
though repeatedly pressed upon him so long as the 
malignant charges made against him were sus- 
pended over his head Ho held that a man ngamsu 
whom such Imputations were afloat ought not to 
have place m his Majesty s councils When thoj^ 
fell to the ground, he readily returned to the son 
vice of his country 

In describing the characters of great men, tho 
speck of human infirmity which is to be found in 
all, should not be passed over Tho Marquis Wel- 
lesley was ambitious , but his ambition sought gra- 
tification not m mere personal aggrandizement, but 
m connecting his own fame with that of tho land 
to which he belonged, and of tho government wluch 
ho administered, — in the diffusion of Bound and 
bberal knowledge, and tho extension of tho mean 
of happiness among millions of men who know 
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not his person, and some of them scarcely his chap xx 
name. That name is, however, stamped for ever 
on their history. The British Government m India 
may pass away — its duration, as far as human means 
aie concerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is maintained 
or abandoned — but whatever its fate, or the length 
bf its existence, the name and memory of the great- 
est statesman by whom it was ever administered are 
imperishable. 
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